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One of the fathers of the English church long ago affirmed, 
that a time would come, in which three words, uttered with 
meekness of wisdom, would outweigh three thousand vo- 
lumes, written with an unhallowed sharpness of wit. No 
man, who believes that the moral Governor of the world 
estimates virtue above talent, will doubt the correctness of 
this sentiment. It may be extended, to pronounce a.sentence 
of comparative worthlessness upon every attempt to advance 
the boundaries of literary gratification, except under the pre- 
siding and controlling influence of morality and religion. 
We are aware of the importance of mental cultivation; we 
can comprehend the enjoyment with which a student may 
walk in the society of historians, sages, and poets, of past 
and present generations. We are nevertheless fully per- 
suaded, that intellectual pleasure, from whatever source it 
may be derived, and to whatever extent it may be felt, is too 
dearly purchased, if it fasten upon the memory a single sen- 
timent which may pollute the heart, or raise a blush upon 
the cheek of modesty and virtue. The most gorgeous day- 
dream of the poet’s mind, which might extend the poison of 
impurity or infidelity, would be rather a curse than a bless- 
ing to mankind. A writer would rank with better title 
among the benefactors of his race, though his genius were 
hot marked by any enviable pre-eminence, if he wrote 


“No line, which, dying, he might wish to blot,” 
than if, having lightened with unrivalled brilliancy across the 


firmament of letters, he had marked his pathway by any train. 
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of thought or language, which might dazzle and confound 
the unsuspecting simplicity of a Christian’s belief, or en- 
kindle the elements of a strange and forbidden fire within 
his bosom, to consume its purity and peace. 

Opinions, like these, may probably be laughed to scorn by 
many, as the unnecessary suggestions of a rigid and morose 
dewey 3 A Christian moralist, however, will judge more 
truly of their worth and importance. In his regard a virtu- 
ous tendency will constitute the grace, and life, and value 
of every work of genius; and nothing will compensate to 
him the intrusion of sentiments, calculated to diminish that 
purity of heart, in which consists the essence, and on which 
depends the hope of religion. The present day, therefore, 
will demand his caution and vigilance ; because it is remark- 
able for an unexampled number both of writers and readers. 
The critic also, who may possibly exercise some little influ- 
ence upon the taste and feeling of the community, should 
stand upon his watch-tower, and examine, from the post of 
his observation, every thing which passes within the range 
of his eye, that he may raise a voice of applause or warning, 
as good or evil may appear. The exercise of this constant 
vigilance is especially necessary in regard to poetical com- 
position, which may influence the principles through the 
powerful medium of the imagination, and from which so 
much advantage or injury must necessarily arise, according 
as the intent of the writer is “ wicked or charitable.”” The 
province of the critic, therefore, should not be confined to 
the structure of sentences, or the harmony of periods. It 
should extend beyond decisions upon the beauty and fitness 
of the subject which he undertakes to examine, the mode in 
which it is treated, the truth, force, or tenderness of the lan- 


guage, the aptness of the similes, the vigour of thought, or 
luxuriance of fancy, 


“ With all that meets the poet's eye, 
In visions of his ecstacy.” 


It should be conversant with matters of higher interest, and 
of more important tendency. It should aim, not merely to 
develop the literary excellencies or defects of a poem, but to 
ig exhibit its moral beauty and deformity ; and to shew how far 
i it is calculated to subserve or to injure the interests of truth 

ii and virtue. Genius and talent, art and learning, should have 
the ready meed of his approbation: but there are requisites 
of a higher order, which should never be overlooked in his 
estimate of real \vorth. Unfortunately for the cause of mora- 
lity, too many writers have been contented to seek notoriety, 
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(we will not say fame,) by clothing licentious or vicious opi- 
nions and sentiments in the glitter or magnificence of poeti- 
cal imagery ; while every thing which could refine the heart, 
and extend the common charities of our nature, has been 
overlooked or derided. ‘The worst passions of mankind have 
been brought forward, as the objects of a perverted admira- 
tion; and characters have been deified, with no other claim 
to the worship they have received, than a terrible superiority 
in the hardihood of committing crimes, or in the sophistry of 
palliating them. It would be equally absurd and false to 
deny the praise of 
“ Thoughts, that breathe, and words, that burn,” 


to many poems, which the friends of virtue, if they read. 
at all, must read with regret. Itis, notwithstanding, conso- 
latory to look around, and find that the highest mental ex- 
cellencies have been most frequently ennobled by an asso- 
ciation with virtuous principles, and by a reference to worthy 
ends. In fact, it invariably happens, that, should a poet 
commence his career with the most rare endowments, they 
will be debased by their employment in the cause of irreligion. 
The very purposes which they are meant to advance, will 
weigh them down by a kind of moral gravitation, insensible 
perhaps to the writer, but palpable to all whose judgment is 
unbiassed by the love of evil, or whose respect for the sanc - 
tions of divine and human law is unimpaired. A poet of this 
perverted school may for a while astonish and delight: but 
the splendid medium through which he has dazzled and mis- 
led, will pass away; and the sober decisions of good sense, 
good feeling, and good principle, will rank him as he is. 
He will be eventually denied a place upon that eminence 
of renown, where the mightiest and the holiest of his bre- 
thren shall repose through an immortality of admiration an 

reverence. 


‘* For still this sov’reign principle we find 

True in the individual as the kind; 

Strong links and mutual sympathies connect 

The moral pow’rs, and pow’rs of intellect: 

Still these on those depend, by union fine, _ 

Bloom, as they bloom, and, as they fade, decline. 

Talents (’tis true), gay, quick, and bright, has God 
_ To virtue oft deny’d, on vice bestow’d ; 

Just as fond Nature lovelier colours brings 

To paint the insect’s, than the eagle’s wings. 

But of our souls the high-born loftier part, 

Th’ etherial energies that touch the heart, 
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Conceptions ardent, lab’ring thought intense, 
Creative fancy’s wild magnificence, 
And all the dread sublimities of song, 


y These, Virtue, these to thee alone belong : 

8 These are celestial all, nor kindred hold 

: t With aught of sordid or debasing mould. 

te Chill’d by the breath of Vice, their radiance dies, 
Va And brightest burns, when lighted at the skies ; 


Like vestal flames, to purest bosoms giv’n, 


4 q And kindled only by a ray from Heay’n.” 

Y | Grant’s Poem on the Restoration of Learning in the East. (P. 19.) 

i Milton, himself an illustrious exemplification of his own 

e remark, has a passage in his prose works to the same effect: 


“* True eloquence I find to be none but the serious and hearty 
love of truth, and that whose mind soever is fully possessed 
with a fervent desire to know good things, and with the dear- 
7a est charity to infuse the knowledge of them into others, 
Ta when such a man would speak, his words, like so many 
nimble and airy servitors, trip about him at command, and 
in well-ordered files, as he would wish, fall aptly into their 
own places.” 

The author, whose name stands at the head of this article, 
may well aspire to the praise of possessing and communicat- 
ing a high tone of moral thought and feeling. He has been 
somewhat unfortunate in being forestalled, if we may so say, 
by a writer who came after him to the work. Mr. Peers tells 
us in his Preface, that the publication of his 
“poem has been delayed by many concurring circumstances, al- 
though it was commenced several years ago, and has been long since 
compleated. The success of a Cambridge exercise upon Christ's 
lamentation over Jerusalem led to a more attentive examination of 
the event, in which the memorable prophecy of our Lord received its 
accomplishment, and excited the author to attempt its description. 
In the mean time the attention of the public was attracted to Mr. Mil- 
man’s beautiful dramatic poem. The subject, however, is so differentl 
treated in the following pages, that the author trusts he should have 
escaped any imputation of plagiarism, even if his work had not been 
previously written ; still more of a hope to rival that admired pro- 
duction. The coincidence in the choice of a subject was entirely 
accidental; and, if any should be discovered in the thoughts, or ex- 
pressions, it is to be attributed to the necessity of resorting to the 
same sources of information for the principal facts.’ , (P. v. vi.) 


Nevertheless, if it be true, that every requisite of poetical 
excellence, with which Professor Milman is gifted, has re- 
ceived not only lustre and honour, but even strength and 
sweetness by being engaged in behalf of all that is dignified 
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in morals, and valuable in religion, Mr. Peers has entered 
upon his honorable course in the same spirit; he has brought 
to his high and animating labour the best elements of success: 
and the result cannot be doubtful. 

The author of “ The Siege of Jerusalem,” having thus him- 
self adverted to the production of Mr. Milman, will not be 
surprised, if we also, though that work has already passed 
under review in our pages,* are tempted to take some notice 
of it in connection with his own, if it were only to illustrate 
the manner in which two poets of undoubted genius, have 
handled the same subject. The different forms of Epic and 
Dramatic, in which the poems are cast, will of course pre- 
vent a minute similarity: but there are still common features 
of resemblance, too plain to be mistaken; and both authors 
have departed sufficiently from the rules of the Stagirite to 
bring their works into a decided approximation... It is also 
pleasant and profitable to consider the coincidence of thought 
and sentiment, which must in some degree arise, from using 
materials dug from the same mine; while each production 
bears evident marks of its author’s peculiar turn of mind and 
expression. 

In our proposed remarks, therefore, the two writers will 
be occasionally brought to illustrate each other ; but with no 
feeling of partiality, no undue attempt to magnify the one 
or to injure the other: sucha purpose would be most un- 
worthy, and we disclaim it. Each author has given the most 
unequivocal testimonies of ability ; and each may see his own 
work brought into contact with the other, under the securit 
of that respect and admiration which we truly feel for both. 

Among the variety of important events which have occurred 
upon the theatre of the world, it seems remarkable that the 
Siege of Jerusalem should have so long remained unsung. 
It is a subject so grand in its character, so full of incidents 
deeply pathetic, so intimately connected with the record of 
revealed truth, so admirably calculated to bring shame upon 
the doubts of the infidel, and to build up the sincere Chris- 
tian in the firm belief of his most holy faith, as apparently to 
make an almost irresistible appeal to poetical appropriation. 
No subject, indeed, could be in its own character more 
‘ adapted to the pen of a Christian poet, or to the sympathy 
and love of a Christian reader. The principal materials lie 
in a narrow compass. The nervous sketch of Tacitus, and 
the more finished picture of Josephus, recommend this event- 
ful history in terms of no common persuasion. The sacred 
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166 The Siege of Jerusalem. 
charaeter of the history, which necessarily connects it with 


the Bible, almost compels a writer, upon the simple plea of 


consistency, to draw his most frequent illustrations from the 
well-spring of real poetry; and enables him to enrich his 
work with images of grandeur, which the volume of inspira- 
tion can alone supply. Moses, the prophets, and the Mes- 
siah open sources of beauty, pathos, and sublimity, unknown 
to the ancient masters of Epic and Tragic song. Of these 
advantages both the authors we have mentioned have been 
well aware; and have thus given to their works an air of 


keeping and harmony, which materially assists the moral 


worth and magnificence by which they are distinguished. 

Our first attention is necessarily directed to the character 
and conduct of the son of Vespasian, to whose hand is en- 
trusted the office of executing the woe, denounced against 
Jerusalem.. Professor Milman has, with great success, 
blended the warrior with the philosopher, and made his hero 
rather an accomplished disciple of Zeno, than a mere com- 
mander of the Roman Legions. Mr. Peers (we think with 
less felicity) describes ‘Titus, as little more than the most va- 
liant and sagacious leader of the hosts, that begirt the towers 
of Jerusalem. By the one author he is painted as a man, 
who had almost attained to the boasted impassibility of his 
school. 


** Thy brethren of the porch, imperial Titus, 

Of late esteem’d thee at the height of those 

That with consummate wisdom have tam’d down 
The fieree and turbu’lent passions, which distract 
The vulgar soul. They deem’d, that, like Olympus, 
Thou on thy cold and lofty eminence 

Severely didst maintain thy sacred quiet 

Above the clouds-and tumults of low earth.” * 


By Mr. Peers Titus is brought before us, as a warrior of 
matchless valour and conduct; but less adorned than might 
have been expected by those higher and more endearing qua- 


* The simile of Diagoras necessarily reminds the reader of Goldsmith’s 

beautiful image, *‘ As some tall cliff that rears its awful form,’”? &c. The 
same idea occurs in the works of a divine of the seventeenth century, who well 
deserved his appellation of ‘* The Silver Bates,”’ for an uncommon measure of 
that pure and flowing style of writing and preaching, which, in its still greater 
eaictes, recured the more honorable title of ‘‘ Chrysostom,” to the ce- 
ebrated Bishop of Constantinople. ‘‘ As some high mountains, that ascend 
above the middle region, while clouds, charged with thunder, break upon the 
sides, and storms encompass it below, yet the top has a pure sun and calm 
air; thus the philosophers proposed to raise men to that height of virtue, that 
the superior part of the mind should be serene and undisturbed, whatever was 
done to his lower part, the body.”"—(Bates’s Works, P. 75. fol.) 
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lities, with which his own desert and the partiality of history 
have very largely invested him. 


Behold, himself, 
The mighty master of the host, begirt 


With noblest escort, all the flower of war! 
His heroic port | 
Seem’d, as of Mars victorious; Youth and Ho 
Presaging conquest, o’er his cheek diffus’d- 
The glow of triumph.” . (P. 8, 9.) 


This allusion to “the port of Mars’ is not quite happy. If 
the description indeed had been put into the mouth of one of 
the personages in the poem, he might well have described his 
general, asresembling the Deity of a Romansoldier’s idolatry ; 
but a Christian poet, employed on a subject eminently Chris- 
tian, should not, though in Milton’s manner and model, have 
realized or admitted his existence, by acknowledging him, as 


the standard of warlike bearing, or warlike beauty, even in 
a heathen commander. _ | | 


Professor Milman’s poem opens, as some regard to the 
tyranny of dramatic writers seemed to demand, about thirty- 
six hours before the final assault. The work of Mr. Peers 
commences some months earlier, with the first encampment 
_of the Romans upon the Mount of Olives; and he has brought 
them before us with much spirit and success. ry 


‘¢ All around, and far as sight could strain, 
Shadow’ing th’ horizon, rose a haze of sand, 
Such as in Libyan deserts oft precedes 
Sudden tornadoes, and at once inhumes 
Convoys, equipp’d for traffic or for war. 

On with the host it mov’d, that dusky pall © 
Shadow’ing their numbers, whilst athwart its womb 
Flash’d ever and anon the gleam of arms ; ) 
Till, at a signal giv’n, their van stood fix’d, 

And the subsiding sand and cloudless air 

Gave to behold its infinite array. 

Glorious, if sight so fatal might spire | 
Aught, but dismay, shew’d that, bright vision, bright ap 

As th’ eye could bear. Th’ Almighty, though incens'd 
Against his people, mix’d the bitter cup 
With all, but shame, and e’en in misery, 
Vouchsaf’d the last sad solace of the brave, 

To fall with glory by a noble foe.” (P. 67.) 


The concluding lines are well imagined. Great dignity is 
thus given to the subject ; and,our strongest sympathy is 
bespoken for those on whom the threatened vengeance is des- 
tined so tremendously to fall. 
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Mr. Milman has shewn great judgment in making Titus 
act under the secret influence of a principle, which he can 
neither define, nor resist; and which compels him to fulfil 
the decrees of Heaven, while he wishes to regard himself, as 


vindicating the insulted majesty of Rome. 


‘« | know not whence or how, 
There is a stern command upon my soul. 
I feel th’ inexorable fate within, 
That tells me, carnage is a duty here, 
And that th’ appointed desolation chides 
| The tardy vengeance of the war. Diago’ras, 
If that I err, impeach my tenets! Desti’ny 
Is over all, and hard Necessity 
_ Holds o’er the shifting course of human things 
Her paramount dominion. Like a flood, 
_ The irresisti’ble stream of Fate flows on, 
And urges in its vast and sweeping motion 
Kings, consuls, Ceesars, with their mightiest armies, 
Each to his fix’d, inevitable end. 
Yea, ev’n eternal Rome, and father Jove, 
Sternly submissive, sail that onward tide ; 
And, now I am upon its rushing bosom, 
‘1 feel its silent billows swell beneath me, 
Bearing me, and the conqu’ring arms of Rome 
"Gainst yon devoted city.” 

The same overruling energy is acknowledged in his speech, 
after Josephus had:been wounded by the javelin of Amariah. 
*« Now; mercy to the winds ! I cast thee off.” 

The character of Titus, according to the conception of Mr. 
Peers, evidently admitted not the moral beauty, with which 

Professor Milman has thus been enabled to invest him. 

The first of the nine books, into which the Siege of Jerusa- 
lem is divided, contains a spirited description of the Roman 
armies. From its merited praise we would only deduct the 
simile, instituted between the northern Raven and the legion- 

le. The latter suffers by the comparison, whether we 
regard their different natures, or the character of those ex- 


_ ploits, to which they respectively marshalled the rude and 


sanguinary warriors of the Cimbric Chersonese, and the high- 
minded soldiery of Latium. The havoc, to which these 
** bellorum Dii”’ led the way, is too characteristic a specimen 


of the propriety, with which scriptural metaphor and illustra- 
tion are introduced, to be omitted. 


“The Eagle God 
-Seem’d, as he grasp’d Jove’s thunders, to affect 
The wrath of Jove; nor did his course belie 
That faney’d prodigy. Before his track 
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A land, like Eden, deck’d with every charm 

Of prodigal and loveliest nature, lay ; 

Havoc behind, a blasted wilderness, 

Blank solitude, and long sterility, 

Total destruction, irretrievable !” (P. 11.) 


He must be an inattentive student of the sacred volume, who 
does not immediately recognise the terrible prediction of Joel 
in this close and spirited imitation, even though his attention 
had not been drawn to the prophetic page by the appendage 
of a note. 

The unexpected and vigorous sally of the Jews, by which 
the life of Titus was endangered, is well told; and the cha- 
racters of the two rival chieftains, John of Giscala, and Simon, 
the Assassin, are ably contrasted. Professor Milman has 
identified the licentious Galilean with “ the spawn of Sadoc,”’ 
and the zealot, Simon, who “‘made long prayers, while his 
hands were full of blood,’ with the precise and formal Pha- 
risee ; and the advantage, which he has thus acquired, amply 
compensates for that departure from strict historic truth, to 
which the laws ofthe drama allow more indulgence, than is 
permitted by the canons of epic poetry. The contending 
tyrants are thus made to reproach each other with aggravated 
applications of the terms, in which the persecuted Saviour 
addressed the parties, of which they are made the representa- 
tives. In proof of this remark we need only apply to the 
dialogue in the Fail of Jerusalem, p. 71—8I, 

The celebration of the passover in the temple, and the 
successful perfidy, with which John of Giscala obtained pos- 
session of it during the solemnities of this high festival, form 
the opening incidents in the second book of Mr. Peers’s poem. 
We shall extract the substance of the song, in which past 
interpositions of power and mercy were extolled by the sweet 
singers of Israel, whose strains, 

‘“‘ With bland illusion stealing o’er the sense, 

Call’d up the images of time o’erpast 

To present vision, and beguil’d the soul — 

With varying sympathies of joy or woe.” (P. 26.) 
The passage is almost too long for quotation, but yet too ~ 
beautiful to be abridged. | | 

‘“< First of their fathers’ travail and sojourn 

In bondage, lab’ring long with thankless toil 

To build proud Rameses, and Pithom’s strength ; 

Haply those loftier and enduring piles, 

That tower, triumphant o’er the wreck of time, 

Egypt's long vaunted wonders, though achiev'd 

By Israel’s toil, and wet with Israel's tears. 
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Chang’d the sad measure, as requir’d a theme 

Of loftier import, when th’ Omnipotent 

Disdain’d not for his people to put forth 
Miracu’lous pow’r, and measure strength with man. 
Of signs they sung and wonders, that appall’d 
Audacious Egypt, which her wizard sons, 
Leagu’d with the fiends of darkness, strove in vain 
To rival,—purest rivers chang’d to blood, 
Murrain, and sores, contagious, beast with men 
Alike afflicted. Where was Pharaoh’s pride, 
When the vex’d elements, earth, flood, and air, 
Teeming with noisome swarms innumerable, 
Assail’d him in his marble halls, reclin’d 

At the rich banquet or soft couch of love ? 

Anon in solemn numbers, to express 

A deeper horror, they resum’d their chant. 

Of noon-day night they sung, profoundest night, 
Of darkness palpable, of hail, and fire, 

Locusts, whose flight obscur’d the cope of Heav’n, 
Whose taint, more fatal than the storm, devour’d 
The wreck of harvest. Bends not yet thy pride, 
Stubborn deceiver? Wouldst thou still provoke 
Worse visitation? The decree is past : 

Forth, on the wings of darkness borne unseen, 
The high commission’d angel speeds his flight, 
Scatt’ring destruction. Hark! Thro’ all the land 
Sounds, as of wailing, weeping, and despair 5 
When not a house in Egypt, but, bereav’d 

Of its first-born, re-echoed to the cry 

Of some sad mother! Soft and dolorous, 

From virgin voices flow’d the note of woe ; 


Now in loud murmurs, from the silver | 


Orsmooth recorders, swelling on the breeze, 

Now in mellifluous cadence, soft, as dews, 

That fall from Hermon’s hill at eventide, 

Sinking to silence. The delighted ear 

(So true their unison) might well believe 

The blended sweetness, instrument and song, 
Were but one voice, that pour’d its plaintive wail 
In simple melody, while all who heard, 

Made moan for t, and forgot the foe. 

Not sweeter measures sooth’d the frenzy’d king, 
What time the shepherd minstrel swept his harp, 
Wak'ning such music as at once becalm’d 
Long-rankling wrath, and sooth’d the soul to peace. 
The strife is o'er. The proud oppressor yields. 
Exult for Israel! Lo! with all their tribes 

They march triumphant ; to what numbers swell’d 
From those affected brethren, who besought 
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Food for their hunger, now a nation huge, 
Thousands of thousands, all complete for war, 
And God their captain! The disparted sea 
Yields them safe passage. Lift the song of joy ! 
Swell, ev’ry instrument, a louder strain ! 

Behold pursuing Pharaoh and his host, 

Horsemen and horse, beneath the refluent wave, 
Pomp, pride, and prowess, all at once engulph’d ! 
Again the note of triumph, yet again 

From the throng’d multitude ascending, tore 

The vaulted firmament, while all the choir 
Pour’d the full tide of music to the song. 

Part, with the trumpet’s peal, and thrilling horn, 
Timbrel, or clarion shrill, to beat of drum 

Or clanging cymbals, blew the blast of war. 
Others with skilful touch awoke the chords 

Of the string’d dulcimer, and sweeter lyre ; 
Heroic measures and high poesy, 

Whereof no record now; the sons of song, 

Their fame unknown, their memo’ry unembalm’d, 


Sunk in their city’s universal doom, 
Nor left a name behind.” (P.27—30.) 


This passage is strongly marked with the vis vivida of a real 
poet’s mind. | 

The remainder of the book contains a powerful and very 
picturesque description of the situation of the city and temple. 
To this succeed the destruction of the suburbs by the Romans, 
and their attempts to shake the walls by those immense ma- 
chines, which they had erected against the Holy City. The 
book, however, with the exception of the passage, which has 
been quoted, is somewhat devoid of interest. 

The third book narrates the truce between the factions at 
Jerusalem. The speeches of the leaders are made with great 
consistency. Matthias, the high priest, who wisely counsels 
for internal unity, and peace from foreign war, is made to 
give his testimony to the character, miracles, and predictions 
of our Lord, which he had witnessed and heard, and which 
were at that moment in a course of terrible fulfilment. 


‘“¢ Mock not, if I speak 

Of one, as king, rejected and disdain’d, 

Whom yet miraculous and mighty signs 
Proclaim’d a prophet of no mortal cast! 

For sure, had any seen him put to proof, 

In every trial, torture, bonds, and death, 

Heard his last warning words, and seen th’ event 
Thus far fulfill’d, they could not choose, but own 
His dread prediction worthy of our care. 
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His port was more than human, though array’d 

In simplest garb, his words above compare 

For truth and wisdom ; add to these a life 

Unstain’d of passion, unimpeach’d of sin ; 

His mission vouch’d by matchless miracles ! 

These orbs beheld the stormy waters hush'd 

At his rebuking, saw the fiends of hell 

Cast out from souls possess’d, the sick restor’d 

To life and healing. I was of the throng, 

When at his call the shrouded Lazarus 

Awoke from death; and, when himself expired, 

I stood beside him at the tree of shame, 

To mark the end. Strange darkness overspread 

The noon-day heav'n; the temple’s veil was torn, 

And the rocks rent; while many yet can tell, 

How, all night long, th’ uncoffin’d dead were seen, 

Roaming the city. Such was he, whose voice, 

Twice twenty seasons gone, proclaim’d this woe, 

And worse to come, our people led again, 

The few, who ’scape, to far captivity, 

Our temple sack'd, our bulwarks in the dust. 

That hour perchance is near, and this the foe 

Ordain’d for vengeance. Yield, while yet ye may! 

The great and terrible nation from afar 

Is come against us. Lo! His camp is set, 

His trench dug deep. E’en now our outward wall 

Shakes with his batt’ring train. Beware the rest!” 
(P. 54—56.) 

This highly wrought and finely imagined passage will im- 
mediately recal to the reader of Mr. Milman’s poem a dialogue 
of similar import, between Miriam and an aged unbeliever, 
who had witnessed the crucifixion of our Lord, and yet had 
steeled his heart to a dreadful obduracy against every. com- 

ionate yearning and conviction which the last agony of 
the son of God had occasioned. We think, that Mr. Peers has 
introduced Matthias, as the narrator of the Redeemer’s suf- 
ferings, more advantageously than is done by the character, 
which Professor Milman has invented for the same purpose. 
The speech of the High Priest assists the main action of one 
poem, while the other is rather impeded than forwarded by 
the unavailing anguish of the impenitent and despairing 
Israelite. 

The resemblance between the Miriam of Professor Milman, 
and Sapphira, the heroine of Mr. Peers’s poem, cannot fail of 
occurring to every reader. The former, indeed, and her well- 
contrasted sister, Salone, are the daughters of Simon, the 
latter of Matthias: but there is an identity of character not to 
be mistaken, and shewing, how naturally creations, purely 
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imaginary, are invested with corresponding lineaments, by 
the hands of taste and genius. A remarkable coincidence 
will be perceived between Sapphira, overlooking the ranks of 
war from her lattice, to behold her lover, Hazor, and Salone 
seeing “ the glorious battle deepen round her,” and recog- 
nizing Amariah, the object of her affection, as the hero of 
the war. Both, indeed are formed upon some of the earliest 
models in classical poetry. 

Each author has introduced a bridal. That of Mr. Peers is 
merely incidental, while that of Professor Milman is nar- 
rated with the pride, pomp, and circumstance, and perhaps 
with rather too much of the licence of hymeneal festivity, 
among a people, whose marriage-rites were conducted 
with unusual ceremonial and splendour; while in his poem 
the denunciations of woe, made by the son of Hananiah, are 
terribly contrasted with the sweetness and tranquillity of the 
epithalamium, though perhaps the frequency and rapidity of 
these transitions are productive rather of confusion than awe. 

The fourth book describes the vain attempt of the Romans 
to maintain their forced entrance into the city, and their sub- 
sequent success in compelling the Jews to seek shelter behind 
the defences of their third and last. wall. ‘These transactions 
are followed by the departure of some of the inhabitants, who 
retired from the city with the permission of Titus. The book 
concludes with a most pathetic account of the pestilence 
which assailed the devoted city, in awful and ruinous alliance 
with the other ministers of Almighty wrath, famine and the 
sword. The following lines ably contrast the departure of 
the Trojans from their burning homes, with the more mourn- 
ful exile of the sons and daughters of lost Jerusalem. 

‘* Sad was their transit o’er th’ Zgean wave, 
Who view’d the ruin, that enwrapp’d thy walls, 
Long-leaguer’d Ilion, when the victor Greek 
Fir’d all their city—yet not all forlorn, 
Outcast, or hopeless. O’er the deep they bore 
Their household deities, with high presage 

Of anew empire and a nobler name. 

Not so with these, sad Sion’s fugitives, 

No angel sent, as erst, to soothe the sigh 

Of the lone mother in the wilderness, 

Famine and thirst before them, death or bonds, 
No nation but a foe, no pow’r but Rome. 
Wide and afar their fleshless carcases 

Whiten’d the region with promiscuous heaps, 
As part, soon failing, sunk, or part endur’d 
Longer, yet sunk at last, a meagre prey 

To Jordan's lions, or the bird, that feasts 
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On slaughter'd men, yet happier thus to ‘scape 
That last dread consummation of despair, 
Which soon upon the suff’ring city fell.” (P. 84, 85.) 


The description of the plague is taken, as the notes inform 
us, from Thucydides and Ovid among the ancients, and Boc- 
cacio and De Foe among the moderns. Lucretius might 
have been added to the number with some advantage ; for he 
well deserves and repays a perusal, although his account is 
mainly taken from the great Historian, who was himself not 
only an eye witness but a sufferer.* We know no higher 
praise, which this part of the poem can receive, than to 
assure our readers, that the author has infused into the former 

of his narrative the terrific truth of Thucydides, while the 
atter part mingles with the classic pen of the Athenian the 
harrowing fidelity and intense pathos of the “eye witness” in 
modern London. The whole dreadful statement is given with 
powers which no mind of ordinary vigour could have brought 
to the task. Nothing detracts from its merit, but the cold and 
inappropriate simile, instituted between the sufferers, and 
Niobe stiffened to marble.” 

A review of the Roman army, among which Titus bestows 
military rewards, opens the fifth book. Among the auxiliaries 
appear the hostile posterity of the Canaanites, who are very 
fitly introduced, as in their turn about to execute judgment 
upon the descendants of those men, who had crushed the 
power, and possessed the soil of their warlike ancestors. In- 
stances of such happy invention and appropriation bear une- 
quivocal testimony to the skill and genius of the poet. They 
shew that intuitive quickness of perception, which at once 
discovers the true materials for a work of fancy, and incorpo- 
rates them with the main subject as naturally, as though they 
had formed a necessary part of its original conception. 

‘« The poet’s eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 

Glances from heav'n to earth, from earth to heaven ; 
And, as Imagination bodies forth 

The form of things unseen, the poet’s eye 

Turns them to shape, and gives to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name.” 

The following lines which accompany the description of the 
chief auxiliary troops, are expressed with a classical elegance 
and beauty. 

These, and yet more, like vultures, to the feast 
Of slaughter’d armies lur’d, or fore’d to swell 


* Abrds re voohoas, nat airos ov BAXous wdoxovras.—Thucyd. Book II. Chap. 48. 
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The ranks of Titus, sped from many a realm 

Remote or near; from Priam’s ancient reign, 

Where Ida’s woods with frantic orgies rung 

To the tow’r'd Cybele; from th’ Euxine shores, 

Bithynia, and the realm of Mithridate ; 

Or more tosouthward, where the Carian Queen 

Rais’d her proud monument of widow’d love ; 

Nations, that drank Cayster’s vocal stream, 

Or where Pactolus in Meeonian land, , 
Dear to the Muses, rolls his golden wave.” (P. 98, 99.) 


The review is succeeded by a council of war. Josephus is 
sent to offer terms to the besieged, after a wall had been built 
around the city, and no hope of flight remained to its mis- 
guided inhabitants. The same event is related in Mr. Mil- 
man’s fall, with the additional circumstance of the wound 
which he is said to have received, and which comes from 
the hand of Amariah. The merit of propriety in this ad- 
dress of Josephus is on the side of the latter, who makes 
him speak as becomes a Jew, devoted to his country, painfully 
alive to its waning glory, jealous for its departing honour, and 
yet seeing no hope of safety, except in unconditional submis- 
sion to the will of the conqueror. Mr. Peers on the other hand, 
has united him rather too closely with the victor ; and made him 
address his endangered countrymen with an admiration of 
Rome not sufficiently qualified, and with somewhat less sensi- 
bility and veneration than became a distinguished Israelite, 
zealous for the towers and temple of the City of David. The 
murder of Matthias at the suggestion of Simon, in a tumult- 
uary council of the Jewish leaders, and the retreat of the Ro- 
mans after a temporary possession of the outer court of the 
temple, concludes the incidents of the fifth book. 

The sixth is occupied with the various portents and prodi- 
gies which announce the coming ruin of Jerusalem, the fu- 
neral obsequies of the Romans slain in battle, the death of 
Hazor, the bridegroom of Sapphira, and the retreat of his 
forces from the city, with the permission of Titus. Here, and 
in the corresponding parts of “ The Fall,” the awful succes- 
sion of miracles, all pointing to the dreadful consummation 
which they foretold, are taken from Josephus, who, as Mr. 
Millman justly observes, has related them “in a magnificent 
page of historicdescription.” In fact, the account of the histo- 
rian is more highly and terribly wrought up than that of either 
poet. The “ audita major humana vox, excedere Deos, simul 
ingens motus excedentium,” of Tacitus, could not of course 
be overlooked. We regret, that Mr. Peers should have ne- 
glected to bring forward the unceasing prophet of ill, whose 
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seven years’ predictions were silenced only when the woe 
which he had been so long pronouncing against Jerusalem, 
was executed against himself. This incident might have 
been introduced into the Epic, with more advantage perhaps 
than into the Dramatic ; as it would have given animation 
and action to the narrative, by heightening the interest, and. 
by connecting the prodigies of the sky, with the departure of 
the heavenly ministers from the recesses of the sanctuary. 
The following lines must be read with powerful interest by 
every admirer of genuine poetic taste and feeling. They are 
given as natural reflections upon the miracle which left 
Jerusalem forsaken of her divine protection, and thencefor- 


ward delivered up to her enemies without ransom, and with- 
out hope. 


Was this thy last departing, this the hour, 
Guardian divine? And didst thou thus forsake 
Thy chosen dwelling-place? And was that voice 
The last farewel of a fond father’s love, 

Or giv’n, to manifest by surer proof 

Thine own sad sentence, like the fatal scroll, 
Which shook Belshazzar, when proud Babylon 
Fell tothe Mede? Yet sure that majesty, 
At whose descending the deep-seated hills, 
Horeb or Sinai, rock’d, could scarce desert 
Its favor’d sanctuary, and with no signs 
Of voice or vision, palpable to sense, 
Mark its last love. No. Haply once again 
Those eyes, that wept before on earth, might drop 
Celestial tears, while th’ humbler hierarchies 
Sigh’d forth such sympathies as angels may, 
Forbid to aid, but not forbid to mourn. 
Oh, if the mind could view those awful forms, 
That o’er the fate of man for weal or woe 
Their gracious guardianship and vigils keep, 
Then might the bard relate, how all in robes 
Of brightest temper, adamant or gold, 
Shapes more than human stood in silent grief, 
Watching the fall of Sion’s guilty towers. 
Then might his ear imbibe the solemn sounds 
Of angel’s pity, stealing o’er the sense 
With sweeter sadness than th’ ©olian strings, 
Strr’d by the breeze, or rills, whose softest flow 
Murmurs, melodious, o’er their mossy bed: 
For they had trod that hallow’d mountain oft, 
On high commission bent, and oft had borne 
Behests of graciousness : nor was that spot 
Of all the earth unhonor’d, unendear’d, 
Where their great master deign’d erewhile to dwell, 
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Where he had taught and suffer’d, where themselves 
Whilom in happier age had minister’d. 

They too must now depart those blissful scenes, 
And shades, not joyless to the sons of heaven, 
No more must list sweet anthems, breath’d to strings 
Of ravishing instruments, or scent the gale 

Of incense pure, from golden censers flung. 

Time had been once, and long, when He, who fills 
Infinite space, had not disdain’d to tread 

The sacred courts, and from the radiant veil, 

That shrouds his brighter essence, spoke his will 
To guide the people at their hour of need. 
Farewel to Sion, now forlorn and reft 

Of all her hope, of all her glory shorn ! 

Farewel, th’ insuff’rable, and living cloud ! 

The voice and oracles of God, farewel ! 

Farewel the silver trump, the banner’d host, 

The lion-standard! All her ancient pride, 

High triumph, and victorious war, farewel ! 

No fight henceforth, but fatal, dire defeat, 

Field after field, sore sorrows thick’ning still, 

As danger’s limits narrow’d daily round.” 


(P. 136—139.) 


Mr. Peers apologizes for introducing slight sketches of the 
principal Roman warriors, who fell in the last attack of the 
temple, and whose characters and even existence are almost, 
if not altogether, imaginary. His management in this part of 
the poem is no doubt strictly within the rules of epic compo- 
sition. He has entrenched himself within the punctilioes of 
poetical canons, and may plead the highest anthority of exam- 
ple. Still, we cannot refrain from thinking that the interest 
and beauty of the poem are materially injured at this point 
of its action. The peculiar sacredness and sublimity of the 
war, and the immediate association of the whole transaction 
with the decree of insulted Heaven against Jerusalem, make 
this private biography somewhat inappropriate. At the mo- 
ment when the city of God is about to fall for ever before the 
hosts of the heathen, when they are encamped on the very 
ground, where the Saviour of the world suffered for its sins, 
when the temple, with all its magnificent associations, is about 
to become the funeral pile of Jewish glory, our interest is 
wholly absorbed by the solemn realities aroundus. We have 
little to spare for the mothers or brides of Italy, whose sons 
or husbands may have fallen in the war. The magician can- 
not frame a spell to transport our sympathies to Rome. We 
turn indeed from the attempt with impatience. Our hearts 
recur to the mountains, which stand round about Jerusalem, 
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and to the spectacle which they exhibit. We admit that 
these details have in themselves considerable grace. In their 
adaptation however they are unfortunate. A weed may be 
beautiful: but in a garden, it is “ a flower out of place.” 
The solemn pomp of the long funeral procession, the mighty 
funeral pile, the heroic games, and martial feast in honour 
of the departed brave, and the glowing speech of the Roman 
Chief, must be excepted from these objections. 

The slaughter of mighty men is not confined to Rome. 
“One is fallen of Judah's champions.” MHazor, the bride- 
groom of Sapphira, receives his death-wound in the same 
conflict. He expires in the arms of his wife, who succeeds 
in gaining access to the tent of Titus; from whom she ob- 
tains permission, that her slaughtered lord should be buried 

“‘ In the green valley of Jehosaphat.” 


Life has now lost every charm; and she speedily follows 
Hazor to the tomb. We need hardly observe, that Salone, 
on the other hand, in Mr. Milman’s poem, is wounded to 
death by Amariah, as the only alternative to save her from 
the worst pollution. 

The attack upon the temple, the stratagem of the Jews to 
destroy the Romans, by setting fire to some buildings con- 
necting the sacred edifice with the ruins of Antonia, and the 
final conflagration, in which the house of God was consumed, 
compose the main features of the seventh and eighth books. 
We must however hasten to a conclusion, and can only in- 
troduce the following bold and vigorous simile, illustrating 
the desperation, with which the warriors of Jerusalem rushed 
upon their enemies; and the stern resistance, by which their 
onset was repulsed : 

** What was the shock and tempest of the fight, 

When their long-hoarded fury burst amain 

From ev'ry gate! Scarce the wild hurricane, 

Borne o’er the broad Pacific to assail 

The Cordilleras, more impetuous beats 

Their giant sides from Darien to the Cape 

Of Terra Fuego, than bold Judah bursts 

Upon the legions; nor did Rome, less firm 

Than that huge barrier, set his shock at scorn.” (P. 173.) 

The temple being destroyed, contrary to the wishes and 
express commands of Titus, but in exact obedience to the 
decree of him, ‘“‘ who doeth as he will, in.the armies of Hea- 
ven, and among the inhabitants of the earth,’ the consum- 
mation of ruin could not be long averted from Jerusalem. 
Famine and misery might be protracted; but defence was 
vain. The hand of time had brought round the hour, when 
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Sion was to become a desolation, a place not’'inhabited. The 
wretchedness of the guilty inhabitants, perishing with hun- 
ger, the final death-grapple of the combatants, the last 
effort of despair for the deliverance of the city, and the tri- 
umph of Rome against devoted Jerusalem, form the subject 
of the ninth and last book. Simon dies in battle. John of 
Giscola, taken prisoner, is 

‘** From that hour condemn’d 

To chains and darkness, with no hope to cheer 

The tortu'ring solitude, no thought, but woe, 

The curse of Judah, and the scorn of Rome!” (P. 210.) 


In the drama on the other hand, Simon is represented 
consistently with his infatuated expectation of an almighty 
and miraculous interposition in behalf of Jerusalem, as 
throwing away his arms, taking his stand, defenceless, be- 


fore the burning sanctuary, and being thus made captive by 
the Romans, 


an unhop’d pageant 
For Ceesar’s high ovation. 


It is almost unnecessary to add, that neither of these repre- 
sentations is in exact conformity with historic truth. Simon 
concealed himself in a cavern beneath the ruins of the tem- 
ple; but, finding escape impossible, surrendered himself to 
the Romans, and was condemned to die, after he had assisted 
to dignify the pageantry of Titus’s triumph. John was 
doomed to perpetual imprisonment, as Mr. Peers has no- 
ticed in the lines, last quoted. 

It is no mean praise, that the spirit, animation, and pathos 
of Mr. Peers’s poem, in its last very difficult circumstances, 
are well and honorably sustained. We would gladly have 
quoted largely from this part of the work, but must confine 
ourselves to the concluding lines. 


‘“‘ Is the bright vision fled? utterly fled, 
As what had never been? fled evermore? 
Gone, like a meteor-flash thro’ summer skies ? 
What, not a stone to tell thy greatness? none, 
Save the last, pmptest triumph of the proud, 
The stately tomb? Oh, if thy pee could speak, 
If thy pale Genius, such as bards have feign’d, 
Lifting her awful presence from the wreck 
Of ancient realms, could pour her moan aloud, 
How would her tuneful voice ascend to Heav’n, 
How plaintive from her naked lhuill forlorn 
Break the dumb grief of ages? ‘ Look on me, 
On me, all you, that pass! Behold, and say, 
If any sorrow be, as mine, or shame, 
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Like what I suffer, I, that, as a queen, 

*Mid thron’d monarchs sat, now tributary 

To basest tyranny, I, that rejoic’d, 

A blessed mother once, now all bereav’d! 

Hath God forgotten? Shall his heritage 

Lie thus for ever in the spoiler’s power, 

The land, that erst with milk and honey flow’d, 
Whose stones were iron, and her mountains brass, 
Still groan, untill’d? No. Let the heathen mock 
Thy desolation! They, their glory shorn, 

Shall never wake again to brighter hopes, 

Or new dominion. Thou, thy days fulfill’d, 

Lion of God, shalt rouse thee from thy trance, 
Fresh, as a giant from the wine, array’d 

In nobler majesty, than from no fall. 

Then shall Judea from the waste, that now 
Encrusts its bosom, fair, as Earth, new-form’d 
From Night and Chaos, smile in all her pomp 

Of golden grain, and vintage, herb, and fruit, 
Rich, as of yore; the lily-whiten’d vale 

And Sharon’s rose, which, like sweet Peestum’s pride, 
Twice in her season blossom’d, flow’rs anew; 

The healing balm, so long thy choicest gift, 

To its own soil restor’d, unharm’d of change, 
Flourish in deathless verdure, ev’ry breeze 
Perfum’d with incense, odours, and delight. 


Rest then, sad city! Rest in hope the while, 
That He, who smote thee, thus will heal thy wound. 
He, at whose voice the bones of armies slain 
Join’d from their scatt’ring o’er the vale of death, 
And stood complete in life and limb for war, 

He, who from seas unfathom’d or the depths 

Of Earth’s dark chambers at his word can wake 

The dead of all past ages to their doom, 

The same will lead thy wand’ring remnant home 

From ev'ry region of their wide exile, 

Rebuild thy throne on th’ everlasting rock, 

And o’er a new and nobler temple shed 

imperishable glory, light, and peace.” (Pp. 217—220.) 


These lines need no other recommendation than perusal. 
They speak most eloquently for themselves. In respect to 
the whole work, it will be readily anticipated, that our judg- 
ment, and therefore our duty, demand us to speak in terms 
of sincere and cordial approbation. Mr. Peers may safely 
take his stand by the side of the author of the Fall of Jeru- 
salem, and say, without fear of contradiction, “ Et Ego in 
Arcadia fui.” Untrodden, as the path had been, on which 
he proposed to adventure, the difficulties and discourage- 
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ments were so many, and so great, that any judicious friend, 
to whom he might have disclosed his purpose, would pro- 
bably have cautioned him in the words of Horace; 

Periculosee plenum opus alew 

Tractas, et incedis per ignes, 

Suppositos cineri doloso.” 


Mr. Peers seems to have weighed these dangers attentive- 
ly. He has ascertained “ quid valeant humeri.”” He has 
not rushed lightly upon his toil, nor grappled with his hin- 
drances, as children encounter danger, from ignorance of 
its extent, and presumptuous confidence in themselves. He 
has merely shewn that chastened reliance upon his own 
powers, which is the usual attendant of true genius, and 
one of the most animating and efficient of its coadjutors. 
The plan of his poem has been judiciously studied, the out- 
line carefully, yet spiritedly drawn, and the finishing is by a 
master’s hand. He is evidently conversant with our best 
writers, and has drunk deeply 

*« At the pure well of English undefil’d.” 


His reading embraces an ample, and fertile range; and his 
knowledge is always valuable, because it is always pro- 
ducible. His style is, for the most part, easy and simple, 
yet without any sacrifice of energy and vigour. His illus- 
trations are frequent, apt, natural, and elegant. He has 
chosen a subject deeply interesting to the poet, and the 
Christian; and he treats it, not like a man who feels, that 
he is to describe merely the events of an insulated passage 
in the bogk of history, with which he has no more connec- 
tion than with any other distant political tempest, which did 
its work of ruin, and was forgotten, 
‘“‘ Roll’d, blaz’d, destroy’d, and was no more.” 


On the contrary, he treats it, as one who knows it to bea 
transaction of the most unequivocal importance to his faith, 
one of those many signs and wonders and mighty deeds, 
which were wrought by the hand of Almighty Providence, 
and by which he is able to ascertain the impregnable safety 
of that religion, which is the ark of his eternal hope. | 
The action of the poem is sometimes tedious; and our 
imagination outruns the description of the events, which 
consummated the fall of Sion. ‘“‘ Feats of hosts and battle”’ 
occasionally want the relief, which might have been given 
to several parts with very advantageous effect. Indeed few 
readers of poetry have failed to discover, that, of whatever 
general interest the epic may be susceptible, there are inva- 
riably some scenes and situations, in which the continuance 
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of an unbroken attention is difficult, if not impracticable. 
If Mr. Peers had moulded his personages after a more he- 
roic model, he would partly have escaped this disadvantage. 
Defective character indeed seems to be the leading blemish 
of the work. It is true, that to remedy the error would have 
obliged him to sustain a loftier flight: but he possesses the 
‘‘ membra poet’ in too much vigour to tremble at the at- 
tempt, or to fail, if it were made. Some passages suffer 
from a want of perspicuity: among them we would notice 
the ambush against the Romans, p. 168, which wants the 
animated and graphic distinctness, by which it is so strongly 
marked in the narrative of Josephus. 

There are also many faults and imperfect lines, with a few 
graminatical errors; both of which a little care may easily 
correct; and which (we trust) will be amended in another 
edition. The word “ medicinal” is used, p. 85, with the 
accent on the penultimate, and on the antepenultimate in 
page 88. Mr. Peers has certainly the high authority of Mil- 
ton for using the verb “* gaze” in an active sense; but this 
is not its common and legitimate form in our language; and 
therefore it should not have been taken in that acceptation, 
four times at least in the course of the poem. We have 
** Gazed the drought below,” p.87. ‘‘ Gazed the pale dead,” 
p. 89. ‘“ Gazed one plumed casque,” p. 144. “ Gazing his 
children,” p. 195. “ Cavalry” is properly taken for horse 
and rider; but Mr. Peers has confined the term to the former. 


The proud Cavalry, 
No less caparison’d for pomp or war, 


Trail'd their long housings, champing burnish’d bits.” 


This quotation reminds us that the word “ burnish”’ is used 
as a substantive, for “ brightness.” 


All in panoply 
Of dazzling ‘ burnish.’” (P. 8.) 

Again, p. 124, “ Respiration” is the act of breathing; it 
cannot therefore be quite correct to say “ Scarce drawing 
respiration.” “ A band of arm’d battalions,” p. 170, is at 
least equivocal. We say “a band of men,” and it is hardly 
proper to use a word, which in this sense implies “ a band 
of bands of men.” 

There are several other blemishes of this description; but 
they are easily committed, and easily rectified. As the poem 
has been long since finished, haste cannot be pleaded in de- 
fence of inadvertency, even if the apology were generally 
one, for which an author could expect allowance from the 
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public. These however are venial faults, and should be 
estimated with indulgence. 

The notes appended to the poem are few and brief, but 
apt and judicious. Such illustrations should at all times 
cautiously accompany works of imagination; and should 
rarely extend beyond the most easy and simple explanation 
or reference. ‘This caution is especially necessary in a poem 
like the Siege of Jerusalem. The sources of information are 
few, and accessible to the reader, not less than to the poet. 
The Bible is in the hands of all: every scholar is familiar 
with the works of Suetonius and Tacitus: and what inquir- 
ing Christian is unacquainted with. the pages of Josephus, 
delightful as they must ever be, notwithstanding the glaring 
injury which they have sustained from being done into Eng- 
lish by William Whiston, M.A. Professor of Mathematics in 
the University of Cambridge? Will not some master hand 
do greater justice to a narrative so deeply interesting to the 
feelings of a Christian? 

We close by observing, that Mr. Peers’s volume contains 
also some feeling and spirited lines upon the interment of 
her Royal Highness the Princess Charlotte, which were fa- 
vorably received at the time; and which appear to have 
deserved the regard of the public, even had its sympathy 
been less sincere, or its taste more fastidious. 


Agr. IX.—FACT OR FICTION? 


1. No Fiction, a Narrative founded on recent and interesting 
Facts. By Andrew Reed. Seventh Edition. Westley, 
Longman, London. 2 vols. crown 8vo. pp. viii. and 667. 
1823. 


2. Memoirs of Francis Barnett, the Lefevre of No Fiction, and 
a review of that work, with letters and authentic documents. 
Barnett, London. 2 vols. 12mo. pp. xxxv. and 760. 
1823. 


3. Martha; a Memorial of an only and beloved Sister. By 
Andrew Reed, Author of No Fiction. 8vo. 2 vols. pp. 
xii. and 642. Westley, Longman. London. 1823. 

4. A Reply to Mr. Reed’s Advertisement to the Seventh Edition 
of No Fiction, with a Review of Martha. By Francis 
Barnett, Author of Memoirs of Himself. l2mo. pp. 48. 
Barnett. London. 1823. 
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Toa considerable portion of our readers it may occasion 
some surprise, that we judge it necessary to notice, in any 
way, the volumes which are named at the head of this arti- 
cle. They may be regarded as calculated to excite an ephe- 
meral interest, and then to sink into deserved oblivion. And 
certainly if our readers think thus of them, their opinion 
nearly coincides with our own. There are some works which 
may not improperly be compared to the squibs and crackers 
which fly about on a night of rejoicing. They excite atten- 
tion, but not on account of their beauty or their utility. They 
emit sparks, but afford no such light as can at all assist the 
traveller in discovering his road; and, after their few short 
moments of useless splendour are past, all that remains of 
them is a noxious vapour to annoy the bystanders. Such 
(we venture to assert) is, or will be, the case with some at 
least of the works now before us. They have attracted, and 
do still attract some considerable attention, but not by any 
seca merit which they possess. They give something in the 

orm of instruction, but still in such a way that we can augur 
little good from it; and we doubt not that very soon they 
will be either entirely forgotten, or, if remembered at all, it 
will only be on account of the unhallowed feelings, which 
they have inspired, and the disgrace to religion, which they 
have occasioned. 

It is not therefore on account of their intrinsic value 
that we bring them before our readers ; but because the first 
of them, if not the third also, belongs to the class of religious 
novels. We believe, that fictitious works of this kind are pro- 
ducing a considerable effect upon the religious character of 
many persons in the present day, and that it may therefore be 
no useless occupation to examine, how far that influence is of 
beneficial tendency. 

But, before we enter upon this investigation, it probably 
will be expected, that we should notice the controversy, to 
which the publication of No Fiction has given rise. 

The first edition of this work appeared in the year 1819; 
and though it was anonymous, the very title obtained a con- 
siderable degree of credence to the truth of its statements. 
But in addition to the declaration, contained in the title, there 
was in the preface a plain assurance, that though some liber- 
ties had been taken in the arrangement of connecting circum- 
stances, still the leading and most extraordinary facts were 
rather under than over-stated. This was the solemn as- 
sertion of an author, who, though unknown, still made large 
professions of writing merely for the benefit of mankind: and 
his declaration so far blinded the eyes of the public that 
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very many persons did implicitly believe that they were, in 
the ordinary acceptation of the words, reading xo fiction. 

It is time therefore that we should, for the benefit of those 
of our readers who have not seen the work, give a short de- 
scription of the plot of this once too much credited drama. 

The hero of the piece is Lefevre, a young man, who is first 
introduced to our notice, as a teacher in a Sunday-school. We 
then find that his occupation is that of a clerk in a public 
office in London. For a considerable time he is represented 
as acting with the most strict propriety; diligently perform- 
ing the duties of his official station ; carefully using his leisure 
hours for the improvement of his mind ; and watchfully culti- 
vating a spirit of Christian piety. 

He has, however, a Mentor, Douglas, whom from the be- 
ginning to the end of the work we are taught to regard, as an 
almost perfect character, excelling in talent and in piety. He 
is depicted in the most glowing colours ; and in nearly every 
page we find somewhat to exalt him in our estimation, above 
the common lot of man. 

To him then we are to look as the instrument, or almost as the 
agent, in the production of every thing even morally good in 
Lefevre : for no sooner are they separated, by the removal of 
Douglas into the country, than Lefevre begins to decline. He 
forms acquaintances with persons of corrupt principles, 
through whose fascinations he is speedily led to depart from 
the ways of piety ; and, having acquired a taste for novel- 
reading, he renounces his more serious literary pursuits. He 
afterwards hurries along his devious path, till he turns his 
back upon all common rules of decency, and becomes a 
drunken debauchee. From this state, however, he is for a 
time externally recovered, by the hope of being united to a 
lady of strict principles: but she, having discovered his irre- 
gularities, firmly and finally renounces all acquaintance with 
him ; in consequence of which he is plunged into the deepest 
melancholy, and sinks into a state, which, we suppose, 
would probably be called religious madness. Under the 
influence of this disorder he escapes from his friends, en- 
lists into the army and goes with his regiment into America. 
As soon, however, as he loses sight of the British shore, 
he recovers his senses, and with them his religious feelings, 
and becomes a devoted Christian. Then follows a highly 
wrought description of various improbable or impossible cir- 
cumstances, which occurred during his stay at Montreal, and 
an account of his discharge and restoration to his friends in 
England. 

We have endeavored to give the shortest possible summary 
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of the history of Lefevre, because we do not feel that there is 
the smallest necessity for any very full description of it. It is 
neither so complicated, nor so ingenious, that we need enlarge 
upon it. 

But, whatever might be the degree of talent, displayed by 
the author of No Fiction, true it is, that in a certain circle 
his work excited attention. It was read, and enjoyed a 
considerable measure of popularity ; and speculation was soon 
engaged in attempting to discover the author, and the indivi- 
duals, intended to be portrayed in it, particularly under the 
fictitious names of Douglas and Lefevre. Circumstances, re- 
lated in the work, soon convinced many persons, that the 
character of Lefevre was intended asa description of a Mr. 
Francis Barnett, and that Douglas was the Rev. Andrew Reed, 
a dissenting minister in the eastern part of the metropolis. 
But still there remained the inquiry, who is the author? ‘To 
whom is Mr. Barnett obliged for this full display of all his 
errors and crimes real or supposed? And who is this enthu- 
siastic panegyrist of the Rev. Andrew Reed? ‘The secret was 
soon discovered ; and the fact is acknowledged : tor Mr. Reed 
himself now claims the sublime honour of being the setter 
forth of his own excellencies, and the malignant publisher of 
the errors and vices of his guondam friend. © 

Now, when Mr. Reed published the first edition of No Fic- 
tion, he either thought, that he should be discovered to be the 
author of it, or he did not. In the latter case, he was desti- 
tute of common foresight; in the former, which we _ be- 
lieve to be the true one, what are we to think of the vanity 
and presumption, which can induce a man to speak of himself 
in such terms as these? 

*“* Genuine friendship, in minds truly noble, is, at once, a delicate 
and vigorous plant. It outlives the greatest injuries, while it is sus- 


ceptible of the least. Such was the friendship of Douglas.” (No | 


Fiction, i. 267.) 

Again, he brings in the repentant Lefevre, writing thus to 
his protegé, Graham. 

“* See as much as you can of Mr. Douglas; you cannot prize his 
society too highly.” (No Fiction, ii. 220.) 

Indeed he appears to have a most unbounded opinion of his 
own work ; for in his advertisement, he gives us the follow- 
ing useful hint for the formation of our judgment respect- 
ing it. 

“The principles, by which we try the Pilgrim’s Progress and 
Paradise Lost, are the principles by which alone it should be judged.” 
But it is vain to attempt to extract every passage in which 
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the same self-love is manifested ; the whole tenor of the work 
is such, as convinces us, that, if Mr. R. had not possessed a 
more than ordinary desire to praise himself, the world would 
never have been favored by the publication of the seventh 
edition, with the author’s name at full length. 

But we have a much more serious charge to bring against 
Mr. Reed. We before remarked, that both his title and his 
solemn declaration in the preface to the first edition were 
so worded as to contain a full assertion, that the work was a 
collection of facts. As such, it was generally received; and 
no doubt it would still have persisted in its demand upon the 
public confidence, had not circumstances occurred, which 
compelled the reverend author to change his ground: and 
now in the seventh edition he substitutes for his preface an 
advertisement, in which he tells us that— 

‘“« It was not his design, that the characters he drew should be true 
to exesting individuals, but, what was of far more consequence, true to 
our common nature; and, on the facts themselves, he allowed his 
imagination to be exercised in selecting, uniting, and ENLARGING, 
so as to convey the great moral lessons he was anxious to teach.” 
(No Fiction. I. 1.) 

It is indeed a pity, that any man, and most of all it is a pity, 
that a man bearing the name of a Christian minister, should 
so far forget the ‘‘ simplicity and godly sincerity” which ought 
to mark his conduct, as to imagine, that he may “ do evil, that 
good may come,” may impose upon the credulity of men, 
in order to teach them moral lessons. 

It has been said, that a lie is any thing which is intended to 
deceive. We think this a sound definition; and, bearing it 
in mind, we cannot compare Mr. Reed’s preface to the first, 
with the advertisement to the seventh edition, and then say, 
that his veracity stands unimpeached ; on the contrary, un- 
charitable as it may appear, we must assert, judging from his 
own account of the matter, that he has been guilty of gross 
equivocation, even if we use no harsher term. 

Had his work been altogether a fiction, it might perhaps 
have failed to produce any seriously mischievous effects. ‘This 
however is not the case. Mr. Reed has taken Mr. Barnett 
for the subject of his portrait; and, while he has so far pre- 
served the resemblance, that those, who know Mr. Barnett, 
can at once recognise it, he-has so exaggerated his faults, 
that it reminds us of a caricature, which we once saw, of a 
person of more worth than either Mr. Barnett or Mr. Reed, 
in which the likeness was prodigiously strong, but the painter 
had annexed to it cloven feet. 

Now what reason Mr. Reed had for fixing upon Mr. Barnett, 
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as the object, on which to exercise his ingenuity, does not 
readily appear ; but the effect was just what might have been 
anticipated. It brought Mr. Barnett into notice, and into pre- 
cisely that kind of notice, which a man would wish to avoid, 
The whole of the follies and crimes of Lefevre were laid to 
his charge. No inquiry into the justice of the accusation was 
made; all was regarded as “ no fiction,”’ because recorded in 
“a narrative, founded upon facts, which were rather under 
than over-stated :’”’ and, when he offered himself as a candi- 
date for the office of assistant secretary to the London Orphan 
Asylum, it was objected to him, that he was the hero of 
No Fiction, that he had so misconducted himself, as a clerk 
in the post-office, that he was in danger of a dismissal, that 
he had embezzled the money of his employers, and that in all 
respects he was a most immoral character. 

How did Mr. Barnett conduct himselfin these circumstances ? 
In November 1819, he appears, from his own narrative, to 
have taken legal advice, in order to institute proceedings, 
which might have the effect of removing the aspersions, under 
which he labored, but from which he was induced to abstain 
by Mr. Reed’s promise to apologize. No apology has however 
yet been made. In October 1822, Mr. Barnett, under the name 
which Mr. Reed had given to him, issued an advertisement of 
an intended series of Letters to Douglas, the design of which 
was to be, to give areal statement of facts, and to expose the 
character of Douglas. In consequence of this, Mr. Reed wrote 
a letter, not to Lefevre, but to Mr. Barnett, threatening to 
publish a full justification of himself, with an overwhelming 
exposure of the character of his antagonist, in case he should 
render such a step necessary. ‘This letter, with a reply to it, 
Mr. Barnett published. But Mr. Reed, instead of bringing 
forward his full justification, preferred a bill of indictment 
against the publisher, which bill was ignored; and in May, 
1823, Mr. Barnett sent out his Memoir of himself. 

In this work, he enters into a most wearisome detail, and 
produces a variety of documents, for the purpose of proving, 
that he is not such a man as he is represented to be in No 
Fiction: and in this we think he has succeeded, chiefly by 
means of his documents, which he fairly and ingenuously 
offers to exhibit in their original form to any one, who may be 
disposed to examine the matter with complete accuracy. 

Had he done no more than this, we should have certainly 
regarded him as acting in such a manner as was justifiable or 
even commendable. But we cannot approve the spirit which 
pervades his work. We do indeed pity him, and can make 
large allowances for him: for it must be almost insupport- 
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ably galling, to be pilloried as he has been. But, as he makes 
some profession of religious feeling, we must remind him, 
that the spirit which he manifests, is the very opposite to that 
of him “ who when he was reviled reviled not again,”’ and that, 
before he can himself enjoy the sweet sense of pardoning 
mercy, ke must learn to forgive, to pity, and to pray for his 
calumniator. ‘Till, however, it is fairly and fully shewn, that 
the documents, to which he refers have either no existence, or 
are forgeries, we must regardit, asa point, which will not 
admit of dispute, that Mr. Reed has been guilty of publishing 
a most disgusting series of calumnies. 

Here then we must leave this controversy, repeating our 
opinion, that Mr. Reed has, upon his own shewing, forfeited 
all claim to public confidence ; and that Mr. Barnett, in his 
eagerness to expose his opponent, has resorted to means, 
utterly unjustifiable upon any Christian principle whatever. 

Having reluctantly been compelled to form such an opinion 
respecting No Fiction, it can hardly be supposed, that we 
should open another publication by the same author, with 
any very favorable prepossessions. Mr. Reed may, for aught 
we know, be an ingenious man. He may be acquainted with 
some parts of theology. He may be dextrous in composing 
sermons. But he is the author of No Fiction. Therefore let 
roe" _— again publish any thing, which has to do with 
acts ! 


The two volumes, to which Mr. Reed has prefixed the title of 


“‘ Martha,” profess to be a memoir of his only sister, who died 
in the year 1821. We acknowledge, that it is with consider- 
able reluctance, that we offer any criticisms upon them. If Mr. 
Reed had only made known his fond affection for ‘‘an only and 
beloved sister,” in a somewhat indiscreet manner, the cir- 
cumstances, under which his work was composed, would pro- 
bably have disarmed critical severity, and we might have 
allowed it to go quietly down to that oblivion for which it 
seems to be peculiarly adapted. From what Mr. R. has told 
us of his sister, after making due allowance for his “ enlarge~ 
ment” of facts, we feel disposed to think, that, in her station 
of life, she was an useful and respectable young woman, and 
that she was blessed with a considerable share of piety; but 
then it is to be remembered, that a young woman may pos- 
sess much respectability and much piety, and may even be 
the means of doing some good in the world, while still it is 
perfectly unnecessary that her life should be recorded in two 
octavo volumes. 

We would not, however, undervalue the character of 
Martha Reed. Mr. Barnett has indeed in his memoir, and 
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in the review, which he has published, made her appear suf- 
ficiently ridiculous. But we have no evidence whatever to 
corroborate his assertions; and we would therefore endea- 
vor to view her in the most favorable light, and rank her 
among that increasingly numerous class, as we hope, of 
young persons, upon whom the Christian patriot can look 
with heart-felt satisfaction, who by the quiet and unostenta- 
tious discharge of their humble duties in domestic life, diffuse 
comfort in their family circles, while those hours, which are 
not thus occupied, are devoted to modest endeavours to re- 
lieve the suffering, and to diminish the ignorance of their 
rer neighbours. 

But Mr. Reed delights in the marvellous, and has inter- 
spersed his account of his departed sister, with many a tale, 
which seems to exceed the bounds of possibility, and which 
compels us to rank this work also, as well as the former, 
among religious novels. | 

In proof of this, we would advert to his catalogue of the 
works, which his sister studied during a two years’ course 
of reading uader his tuition. The catalogue is too long for 
extracting, though it was all studied (and some parts of it 
would require deep study) at a period when according to 
his own account (P. 182) she could not have more than five 
hours a day for such occupation. He seems also, as a no- 
vel is nothing without a love-tale, to have been satisfied, 
that something on the subject of the tender passion was 
necessary, in order that his work might be sufficiently eap- 
tivating. He has therefore given us a chapter with the title 
of “ Embarrassment,” which he begins by informing us that 
“ Unquestionably, the most sacred duty of the biographer is, to state 
the truth. Ido not” (he proceeds) “ understand, however, that in 
the most conscientious discharge of this duty, it is necessary to state 
all that is true. Much that is trivial and detached may be sup- 
pressed, not only without injury, but with advantage.” (I. 105.) 

In these sentiments we most heartily concur, and in ¢on- 
formity to them we think, that the whole of this chapter 
might have been suppressed, not only without injury, but 
with advantage. Indeed we can hardly conceive, how the 
same man who wrote the severe and (upon the whole) just 
strictures upon novels, which may be found in No Fic- 
tion, can possess sufficient hardihood to annex his name 
to this chapter—a chapter which speaks unutterable things 
against the good judgment of his sister, and which equals 
almost any portion of the writings of the higher. class of our 
novelists, in its tendency to awaken feelings in the youthful 
mind, calculated to destroy its peace. and to unfit it for the 
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discharge of duty. The purport of the chapter is briefly this, 
to inform us, that Martha was at one period rendered un- 
happy by finding, that a young man had meant nothing by 
some attentions, which he paid her, and by which she un- 
fortunately had allowed her affections to be captivated, 

Such is the sum total of this part of her tale: and surely, 
if Mr. Reed had possessed one particle of genuine sensibility, 
he would never have suffered this account to find its way 
into a memorial of his only and beloved sister. But so far 
is he from suppressing it, that he spreads it over twenty-two 
octavo pages; and then concludes his recital by the follow- 
ing sickening exclamation. 


“« And oh, if there be any sorrow, natural to our suffering state, 
that makes its way direct to heaven, it must be that pure, deep, un- 
utterable sorrow of the virgin heart, which scorns to tarry on earth, 


and which arises from insincere professions and inconstant attach- 
ments!”” (I. 126.) 


The style both of this work and of No Fiction is precisely 
that which might be expected from their character in other 
respects. We subjoin, as a specimen, the reverend Au- 
thor’s aceount of Martha’s closing scene. 


‘“‘__The body stirred, and called up my attention—I hung over it, 
and explored the features, hoping yet for some sign of love and con- 
sciousness—but there was no spirit visible there! ‘ My dear!’ I said. 
Her eyes, still true to her love, wandered in search of their object— 
but no! the film of death hung too heavily upon them. 

“‘ Disappointed at this, the hand which had seemed to be lifeless 
so long, made an effort to wo towards me. The sight was too af- 
fecting. I put my hand into hers, and brought it on its way. I 
pressed it. It made a feeble and painful effort to return the pressure. 
‘My dear!’ I repeated. She made a last effort to raise her eyelids, 
but in vain! Her lips moved, and I bent my ear for some expression 
of hope and peace. My—Brother! they whispered. Those gentle, 
affectionate, dying sounds will always dwell in my ear; but there 
was yet (I can scarcely tell why) another name I wished once more 
to pass those lips! I said—there is a name that is far dearer to you 
than even that of brother. She made an effort to speak again—but 
the lips refused to do her bidding. I watched them intensely. They 
became fixed, and the eyelids had sunk to their former position! I 
pressed my finger on her pulse. It came and went; it fluttered and 
faltered ; it stopped and revived most ominously! 

** T was relieved by the arrival of the family. Her mother, Eliza, 
and ‘Maria, came into the chamber successively; and without saying 
a word, they marked the change, and took their place beside me. 
It was a solemn hour. We could not move; could not speak; ‘could 
not weep. We were standing on the verge of two worlds. This 
world never appeared so shadowy; heaven never appeared so near. 
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It seemed, as though a breath would waft aside the thin veil, which 
separated us from eternity, and faith and imagination were alive to 
the presence of ministering spirits, who were expected each moment 


to convey a sister spirit to all the grandeur and blessedness which 
it can reveal. 


“ The object of our motionless and fixed attention lay, as in a pro- 
found sleep, only that the respiration was becoming longer and 
deeper. Our own breathing, by sympathy, was made more difficult. 

“ It became deeper—and deeper—and deeper! After each act of 


respiration, there was a dreadful hesitancy, whether it should be re- 
newed any more! 


“‘ It was renewed—once—and again—and then lost for ever! 


“‘ That moment our breath was suspended—and all was still as 
death, silent as the grave. 


“The next minute we recovered our inspiration by an hysterical 
effort; trembling seized us; we fell back in our seats, and burst into 
a flood of tears.” (II. 209—212.) 

And here we desire to take our leave of the works of the 
Rev. Andrew Reed: and we do this with a solemn assurance 
that we feel no ill-will towards him. If our strictures bear 
any appearance of severity, it is only, because truth and duty 
compel us so to speak. We are constrained to regard him, 
as having grievously sinned against both the public and 
the individuals, whom he has made the subjects of his works; 
and our sincere desire for him is, that he may see the error 
of his ways, and may have grace for the future in simplicity 
and godly sincerity to have his conversation in the world. 

We must not however forget our original purpose to make 
some remarks upon the general tendency of that class of 
works to which No Fiction belongs. 

We are most ready to hope, that some works of this class 
have to a certain extent been useful, and that perhaps re- 
ligious instruction will be received through their medium by 
some persons, who would not tolerate it in any other form: 
and yet we believe, that there are dangerous tendencies even 
in the most unexceptionable of these writings. 

The old laborious methods of acquiring knowledge are 
by no means adapted to the taste of the present generation. 
Hence we find, that invention is continually upon the rack, 
to discover methods of communicating instruction, with the 
least possible demand upon the patient labour of the pupil ; 
and daily do we hear of fresh plans for producing men of 
learning without study. Now to all this we are antiquated 
enough to have serious objections. Not indeed that we would 
place needless difficulties in the paths of knowledge ; but we 
believe, that in many cases the mere knowledge, that is ac- 
quired, is of small value, in comparison with the habit of 
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attention and of patient investigation, which is produced in 
the process of acquiring that knowledge. In this respect the 
faculties of the mind resemble those of the body. Neither 
the one nor the other will ever attain perfection without ex- 
ercise: and we are decidedly of opinion, that the various 
fashionable schemes for educating youth without mental la- 
bour, have a direct tendency to breed up for us a race of men 
with infantile minds. And perhaps we shall not be greatly 
mistaken, if we say, that a considerable portion of that va- 
nity and self-confidence, which unhappily characterize the 
majority of those who are now arriving at maturity, may be 
traced to the fact, that they have been exempted from their 
due share of labour during their education, and so have pre- 
maturely been enabled to make a show of knowledge, while 
their intellectual faculties have not been called to that kind of 
exertion, which is necessary to give them stability and con- 
sistence. 

We feel, however, that we are digressing from our main 
subject; though perhaps it will appear, that these remarks 
upon education may, to a considerable extent, be applied to 
the attempt to give religious instruction by means of works 
of fiction. Itis very true that the great and fundamental doc- 
trines and precepts of religion are plain and simple, and easy 
to be understood ; and yet it is no se true, that they demand 
application of mind, and that no one will ever possess any 
competent knowledge of them, who will not bestow labour — 
upon the pursuit: and we do not think that the instruction 
conveyed in mere works of fiction will often be found such as 
tends to call forth vigour of thought. They are rather to be 
regarded as means of amusement, than as affording subjects 
for devout study and prayer ; and, being such, they tend more 
to augment the number of smattering theologians, and loqua- 
cious professors, than to raise up well-informed and consistent 
disciples. Nor can we believe, that among those, whose stock 
of religious knowledge is drawn from the ephemeral produc- 
tions, which at present crowd the shops of,eur booksellers, we 
shall ever find such solid and useful Christians, as may reason- 
ably be sought among the readers of plain didactic theology. 

But again, as it has often been objected to ordinary novels, 
that they tend to imbue the mind with false ideas of the 
world, so we object to religious novels, because they are cal- 
culated to give young persons mistaken notions of the ex- 
perience and life of a Christian. It will be easily seen by 
every one who knows what human nature is, that a tale, in 
which were recounted only the views and feelings and con- 
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duct of an ordinary servant of God, in an ordinary situation 
of life, would possess small interest ; and would probably lie 
neglected upon the shelves of the publisher. And, therefore, 
every author of a fictitious narrative, if he means his work to 
circulate, feels the necessity of what Mr. Reed calls the “ en- 
largement of facts.” It will not answer his purpose to de- 
scribe a character which comes under the rule, but he must 
bring forward one, which, if it resemble any thing which 
has a real existence, must be regarded as the exception to the 
rule. 

But this the great body of readers do not understand. 
They fancy that the description which they read, is the de- 
scription of the real Christian character: they judge of them- 
selves and of others, not according to the rules laid down in 
the word of God, but according to those which they derive 
from the work which makes the deepest impression upon their 
imagination. They imbibe vague ideas of Christian feeling 
and conduct; and in the vain search of some undefinable and 
unintelligible emotions, they become “ like children tossed 
to and fro with every wind of doctrine,” and too often cease 
to search for that simple, humble, obedient state of mind in 
which religion essentially consists. We are also disposed to 
apprehend that there is a considerable danger, lest the works 
to which we allude should prove, to many of their readers, a 
source of dangerous self-deception. ‘There are (we believe) 
many young persons who, having been religiously educated, 
are convinced of the importance of personal religion, and are 
disposed, at times at least, to inquire whether they are 
sessors Of it. At such periods they remember that they have 
been taught, that an attachment to the study of religious 
works is a favorable token. And, as these works are read 
by them with avidity, and deeply interest their minds, they 
may not improbably be led to a sort of self-satisfaction, for 
which there is no adequate foundation. For, if we examine 
what it is that interests them, we shall discover that it 
is not the pious sentiment, but the striking incident; 
not the lesson of heavenly wisdom, but the well-wrought de- 
scription, which engages their affections and fascinates their 
minds; while the same sentiment or the same _ instruction, 
read in a less alluring work, would awaken no one responsive 
feeling: and thus, while they flatter themselves that real 
piety is the cause of their love for these works, their motives 
will be found very little to exceed in value those of the mere 
novel-reader. 

But we may add to these considerations the very important 
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reflection, that works of fiction are found to lead off their 
admirers from the study of the word of God. We hope and 
believe that the great body of the authors of such writings, 
would abhor the thought of being instrumental in producing 
so disastrous an effect as this: and yet we do seriously be- 
lieve that, in many instances, this effect is produced. The 
bulk of mankind have not their time at their own disposal : 
it is but a small portion of it that the necessary occupations 
of life will allow them to devote to religious study; and 
where this is the case, that portion ought, undoubtedly, to 
be consecrated to the word of God, or to those human writ- 
ings which have a direct and powerful tendency to open that 
word to the understanding, and to impress it upon the heart. 
But such, alas! is human nature, that too often, even in 
truly good men, there is a lamentable backwardness to the 
performance of this necessary duty; and where a fascinating 
work is of such a kind, that in reading it a person can at all 
persuade himself that he is religiously employed, it will not 
seldom be the case that he will fancy that he is profitably en- 
gaged, and so quiet his mind, without inquiring whether he 
is occupied in that manner which is best calculated to build 
him up in faith and holiness. 

We must, however, before we conclude, assure the writ- 
ers of religious works of imagination, that we are far from 
placing them all upon the same footing with the author of 
‘“‘ No Fiction.”” We believe that many of them are actuated 
by a pure desire to promote the spiritual happiness of man- 
kind: we only doubt whether they have adopted the most 
effectual measures for the accomplishment of their end, and 
would invite them to inquire, whether the talents which we 
believe that they have consecrated to the glory of God, may 
not be employed in more decidedly useful services, than those 
in which they have hitherto been engaged. | 

Nor need they fear, that the absence of fiction will cause 
their works to be disregarded. The demand for religious 
publications is rapidly increasing ; and the time (we are con- 
vinced) is at hand, if not actually arrived, when the plain 
simple truths of God’s word will not require to be adorned 
with the trickery of a novel, in order to attract the public 
notice, but when their own simple and heart-affecting im- 
portance will ensure a careful perusal for every duly quali- 
fied author, who is disposed to devote himself to the religious 
improvement of the world. | 
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Arr. X.—The Siege of Valencia ; a Dramatic Poem. The 
Last Constantine ; with other Poems. By Mrs. Hemans. 
London. Murray. 1823. 


Tue writers of poetry may be compared to persons, who lay 
out plots of ground according to their peculiar taste, and 
plant them with various trees, shrubs, and flowers ; and who, 
after their labours are finished, invite every passenger, that 
chooses it, to ramble in their walks, or repose in their arbours ; 
to listen for a moment to the murmur of a limpid stream, or 
to pluck a fragrant blossom from the bush; to climb an ele- 
vation that commands a diversified and boundless prospect, 
or to sink into a glen where all is peace and stillness. If 
passengers attend to every invitation, and inspect every one 
of these highly decorated spots, they will probably find that 
some are repulsive for want of taste, that others abound with 
weeds as well as flowers, that these are so flat as to give no 
commanding and enlivening view, and that those are planted 
with productions so familiar that they need not turn out of 
the beaten road to behold them; while only few are to be 
found, that merit regard from the choice of place, or from the 
talent and taste, that have been developed in the cultivation of 
them. 

The province of the critic is to inform the passenger, whe- 
ther he shall enter on the enchanted ground or not; what he 
is to expect, if he enters upon it; what he is to guard against; 
and how he is to take his walk, so as to come away enriched 
by it. Venerating the dignified oracles of Christian truth, he 
will only give his cordial permission to explore districts where 
a due regard has been paid to the welfare of man. It is not 
the lot of all writers of verse to display the splendour of ge- 
nius or multifarious stores of knowledge ; but all may render 
a just homage to the sacredness of truth, the dignity of reason, 
the purity of morals, and the delicacy of taste. If it is the 
prerogative of a nobleman here and there to conduct us over 
a large scene, where every variety of magnificence and beauty 
may be inspected, yet it is within the province of the humblest 
individual to shew us a garden, where there is no vulgarity 
to excite disgust, no weed that can injure us, and where there 
may be some productions that are lovely and fragrant. 

In the volume that we are about to examine, two beautiful 
spots, if we may be permitted to pursue the same illustration, 
are pointed out to us, in which a lady of genius and taste has 
worked, and to the inspection of which she now invites her 
countrymen. It will appear from our present number, that 
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sieges are favorite themes, with both poets and poetesses. Ne- 
vertheless, on opening the book, we were rather surprised to 
find, that it begins with another poem, and not with the Siege 
of Valencia. We shall review them in the order in which 
they stand. 

The subjects, on which Mrs. Hemans has chosen to employ 
her talents and taste, are exceedingly different ; the one being 
taken from the awful transactions of real history, the other 
from the creations of fancy in connexion with the history of 
a country, which furnishes an inexhaustible mine of topics to 
all who love the glittering achievements of chivalry and ro- 
mance, or the sterner deeds of heroic valour. 

Our readers may be supposed to be conversant with the 
siege and taking of Constantinople, of which Gibbon has 
given a detailed account in the sixty-eighth chapter of the 
Decline and Fall. The subject is undoubtedly a great one. 
It forms no mean occurrence in the history of the human spe- 
cies; and, connected with the depression of Christianity, and 
with the aggrandizement of the Arabian imposture, it leads 
to contemplations of the highest order on the moral govern- 
ment of the world. The causes and the results of that dis- 
astrous event, (for such it is to human view,) so far as they fall 
under the contemplation of such feeble and fallible creatures 
as we are, suggest the most important and useful reflections. 
The contrast between genuine Christianity, and the presump- 
tuous fabrications of Mahomet, the character of Constantine, 
his chiefs, and the Greeks, on the one hand, and, on the other, 
the haughty son of Amurath, in the pride of ambition and the 
rage of conquest, with his attendants, present a fine field for 
the delineation of character, passion, and incident, suited to 
the melancholy catastrophe ; and a poem, which should hap- 
pily embrace these varied objects, might breathe a deep spirit 
of exalted piety, and be sprinkled with maxims that might 
contribute to the health of nations. 

Although we have thus ventured to suggest a work of 
greater magnitude, let us not be thought for a moment to 
undervalue the present performance! The Last Constantine, 
although it scarcely touches on any of the topics that we 
have mentioned, is a highly pleasing and interesting poem. 
It first gives to our view Constantinople in all its glory; and 
after:contrasting it with its degenerate condition, introduces 
the Turks preparing for the siege. The Greeks are called to 
exertion: the siege is begun, and described in its various 
particulars of distress; which are relieved by the tranquillity 
of a night-scene, and suitable reflections and apostrophes, be- 
sides a poetical portrait of the palace of Constantine, and the 
church of St. Sophia, till the subject is brought to a close by 
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the death of Constantine, and capture of the city. The poem 
then concludes with an apostrophe to the dead Constantine, 
and a reference to the present circumstances of Greece. 

The plot is certainly inartificial: but we see in it a poeti- 
cal mind, selecting and arranging its topics with propriety ; 
and the manner in which they are all wrought up and 
blended together, indicates no common skill. If the poem 
be not what such a subject required; nor what such a writer, 
on maturer thought, might have made it; and though it may 
not have in it a sufficient measure of those elements which 
alone can excite universal interest, and secure for it a per- 
petual existence; yet it is a fine performance of the kind, 
and exhibits the genuine thought, imagery, language, and 
enthusiasm of poctry. 

As a specimen of the poem, we put before our readers one 
scene: 

The.hours move on. I see a wav ring gleam 

O’er the hush’d waters tremulously fall, 

Pour’d from the Cesar’s palace. Now the beam 

Of many lamps is bright’ning in the hall, 

And from its long arcades and pillars tall 

Soft graceful shadows undulating lie 

On the wave’s heaving bosom, and recal 

A thought of Venice, with her moonlight sky, 
And festal seas and domes, and fairy pageantry. 


‘‘ But from that dwelling floats no mirthful sound. 
The swell of flute and Grecian lyre no more, 
Wafting an atmosphere of music round, 
Tells the hush’d seaman, gliding past the shore, 
How monarchs revel there. Its feasts are o’er. 
Why gleam the lights along its colonnade? 
I see a train of guests in silence pour 
Thro’ its long avenues of terrac’d shade, 
Whose stately founts and bow’rs for joy alone were made. 


‘** In silence, and inarms? With helm? with sword ? 
These are no marriage-garments !---Yet e’en now 
Thy nuptial feast should grace the regal board. 
Thy Georgian bride should wreath her lovely brow 
With an imperial diadem. But thou, 
O fated prince, art call’d, and these with thee, 
To darker scenes; and thou hast learn’d to bow 
Thine eastern sceptre to the dread decree, 

And count it joy enough to perish, being free. 


‘* On thro’ iong vestibules, with solemn tread, 
As men, that in some time of fear and woe 
Bear darkly to their rest the noble dead, 

O’er whom by day their sorrows may not flow, 
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The warriors pass. Their measur’d steps are slow ; 
And hollow echoes fill the marble halls, 
Whose long-drawn vistas open as they go, 
In deso’late pomp; and from the pictur'd walls 

Sad seems the ight itself, which on their armour falls : 


‘“* And they have reach’d a gorgeous chamber, bright 
With all we dream of splendour; yet a gloom 
Seems gather’d o’er it to the boding sight, 
A shadow that anticipates the tomb! 
Still from its fretted roof the lamps illume 
A purple canopy, a golden throne. 
‘But it is empty. Hath the stroke of doom 
Fali'n there already ?---Where is He, the One, 
Born that high seat to fill, supremely and alone ? 


‘‘ Oh! there are times whose pressure doth efface 
Earth’s vain distinctions !---When the storm beats loud, 
When the strong tow’rs are tott’ring to their base, 
And the streets rock, who mingle in the crowd? 
- Peasant and chief, the lowly and the proud, 
Are in that throng. Yes, life hath many an hour, 
Which makes us kindred, by one chast’ning bow’d, 
And feeling but, as from the storm we cow’r, 
What shrinking weakness feels before unbounded pow’r! 
(P. 17—29.) 


The reader, who feels the beauty of this picture, will pro- 
bably be still more pleased with the stanzas relating to the 
church of St. Sophia, beginning with the sixty-first. We 
proceed to the Siege of Valencia. 

This is a much longer poem than the Sha dramatic 
in its form, and tragical in its nature. It will be proper, in 
the first place, to give a brief outline of the story on which 
it is founded. Valencia, a city of Spain, is besieged by Ab- 
dullah, a Moorish prince. The governor of the city is Gon- 
zalez, who has a wife, Elmina, two sons, Alphonso and 
Carlos, and a daughter, Ximena, whose constitution is suffer- 
ing by grief for the loss of one, who was slain in battle, and 
for whom she cherished a concealed attachment. The two 
sons are taken prisoners by the Moors, and Abdullah demands 
the surrender of the city as the only price of their ransom. 
Gonzalez refuses to be a traitor: but Elmina pleads for his 
compliance with all the earnestness of a distressed and feeling 
mother. Not being able to prevail upon her husband, she 
next unfolds her mind to Hernandez, a priest. But, receiv- 
ing no encouragement from him, she contrives to get in dis- 
guise into the Moorish camp, where she sees her sons, rea- 
sons with Abdullah, and withdraws with him to consult in 
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secret ubout the surrender of the city. This having been 
arranged, she returns, corrupts the sentinels, and informs 
Gonzalez of her proceedings in sufficient time for him to 
adopt preventive measures. Ximena puts forth all her energy, 
and stirs up the citizens to take arms for the rescue of her 
brothers: but they come too late, and the boys are beheaded. 
Ximena reveals her love to her mother, and dies. The Moors 
attack the city; in the critical moment forces arrive from 
Castile ; Abdullah is slain ; the Moors are routed; and Gon- 
zalez breathes his last. 

This narrative, with episodes, furnishes nine scenes. Be- 
fore we make any extracts, we shall mention the characters 
that are delineated in the poem. In the former poem of the 
volume there is but one character, Constantine himself; and, 
in our view, it is conceived and portrayed with skill and 
feeling. He is thoughtful and pensive, but firm, unwaver- 
ing, and brave. He is calm and collected. There is about 
him no stormy woe that excites strong emotions of grief. No 
sudden bursts of heroical ardour absorb the mind in the con- 
templation of his military prowess. We see him wearing the 
appearance of forlorn dignity, and entitled to our tenderest 
regrets. In the “ Siege of Vaiencia,”’ there are more. Gon- 
zalez is brave, dignified, faithful, calm, and kind; exhibit- 
ing the honour and integrity of a soldier: but his various 
excellencies are so blended, that it might be difficult to deter- 
mine which is his predominating virtue. Wherever he ap- 
pears he obtains our love, esteem, and sympathy. Alphon- 
so, his eldest son, is a boy of high, and unbending spirit, 
full of pride and impetuosity. In Hernandez we find a total 
destitution of all kindly feeling. With whomsoever, and on 
whatsoever subject he converses, he is still severe and vehe- 
ment, with nothing of the sanctity of affliction, and nothing 
of the sacredness of a priest. Elmina principally appears in 
the character of a distressed mother, overwhelmed with 
grief, and losing, in the prevalence of maternal affection, 
ull sight and sense of rectitude and propriety. But we also 
see in her a peculiar spirit of pride and loftiness, even after 
the death of her sons, after her own reconciliation with 
her husband, and his death. Ximena is a gentle and affec- 
tionate daughter: in the sixth Scene, however, she appears 
with a most unexpected display of courage, tempered with 
a feeling affectionate earnestness. | 7 
_ After this abstract of the fable, as our limits will not ad- 
mit of our transcribing a whole scene or dialogue, we shall 
only quote one passage, which will give a pleasing impression 
of the style of the authoress. It is from the first scene, 
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where Elmina is pleading with Gonzalez for the rescue of 
their sons :— 
ELMINA. 
' You ne’er kept watch 

Beside him, till the last pale star had set, 
And morn, all dazzling, as in triumph, broke 
On your dim weary eye; not yours the face 
Which, early faded through fond care for him, niin 
Hung o’er his sleep, and, duly as Heav'n’s light, ae 
Was there to greet his wak’ning! You ne’er smooth’d ; 
His couch, ne’er sung him to his rosy rest, 
Caught his least whisper, when his voice from yours 


Had learn’d soft utt’rance ; press'd your lip to his, a 
When fever parch’d it, hush’d his wayward cries, Hae 
With patient, vigilant, never-weary’d love. 
No! these are woman’s tasks!—In these her youth, Hf 


And bloom of cheek, and buoyancy of heart, 
Steal from her all unmark’d. My boys! my boys! 
Hath vain affection borne with all for this ? 
—Why were ye giv’n me? 
GONZALEZ. 

Is there strength in man 
Thus to endure ?—That thou couldst read, thro’ all 
Its depths of silent agony, the heart 
Thy voice of woe doth rend! 

ELMINA. 

Thy heart ?—thy heart?—Away! It feels not now? 
But an hour comes to tame the re | man 
Unto the infant’s weakness; nor shall Heaven 
Spare you that bitter chast’ning! May you live 
To be alone, when loneliness doth seem 
Most heavy to sustain !—For me, my voice 
Of pray’r and fruitless weeping shall be soon 
With all forgotten sounds, my quiet place 
Low with my lovely ones; and we shall sleep, 
Tho’ kings lead armies o’er us: we shall sleep, 
Wrapt in earth’s cov’ring mantle. You the while 
Shall sit within your vast, forsaken halls, 
And hear the wild and melancholy winds 
Moan thro’ their drooping banners, never more 
To wave above your race. P. 121, 122. 


The other pieces proceed from the same ardent spirit and 
elegant pen: but they are not the pieces on which the fame 
of the authoress will depend. We select from “ Belshazzar’s 
Feast,” the striking description of Daniel :— 

“Then stood forth one, a child of other sires, 
And other inspiration, one of those, 

Who on the willows hung their captive lyres, 
And sat, and wept, where Babel’s river flows. 
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His eye was bright; and yet the deep repose 
Of his pale features half-o'eraw’d the mind, 
And imag’d forth a soul, whose joys and woes 
Were of a loftier stamp than aught assign’d - 
To earth, a being, seal’d, and sever’d from out ae 


In these poems, viewed as a whole, there is much to ad- 
mire, and much to interest. Still there is too much vehe- 
mence, too much effort in our authoress, especially when 
she enters on scenes that require the exhibition of tender or 
ardent feeling ; but it is in the latter that she puts forth her 
energy most conspicuously. If we were to judge from the 
present volume, she has a strong predilection for warlike 
affairs, for bold, fervid, and daring characters. We must, 
however, remark, that the military spirit that breathes and 
glows in many of her pages, does not add to their real excel- 
lence. We do not like Bellona as a Muse. We would add, 
that a just taste never suggests thoughts that cannot be easily 
comprehended ; or which, if comprehended, cannot be ap- 
proved of by a sound judgment. To be full, clear, and equal, 
as well as dignified and splendid, ought to be the aim of the 
poet: nor, if wise, will he try to astonish his readers by sin- 
gular thought, by dazzling imagery, by forced expressions, 
or by unusual metres. Mrs. Hemans cannot claim entire ex- 
emption from the censure, implied in these remarks. 

In a moral point of view, the volume can scarcely be said 
to offend in the least degree: we might make our exceptions 
at a few exclamations. It may, however, be put into the 
hands of any one, without any painful apprehension. At the 
same time we must express our regret, that the volume before 
us does not contain more in it, that has an immediate reference 
to the highest interests of man, especially, as in the princi- 
pal poem one character, and one not the least conspicuous, 
is a minister of our holy religion, whose appearance in the 
faithful discharge of his peculiar duties, amidst the calami- 
ties of his fellow-citizens, would, by adding a moral dignity 
to the poem, and by infusing into it the softness and sweet- 
ness. of religious consolation, have materially aided its effect. 
Though we are pleased with the blossom whose beauty fades, 
and whose fragrance evaporates, we dwell with the highest 
delight on the amaranth steeped in celestial dews; and incon- 
clusion, would simply remind the admirers of harp and song, 
that they can only weave an imperishable garland for their 
brows, by frequently visiting a holier hill than Parnassus, 
and a purer fountain than Aganippe. 
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Art. XI.—Memoirs of the Life and Writings of William 
Hayley, Esq. the Friend and Biographer of Cowper; written 
by himself; with Extracts from his private Correspondence, 
and unpublished Poetry ; and Memoirs 4 his Son, T. A. 
Hayley. Edited by John Johnson, L.L.D. Rector of Yax- 
ham with Welborne, Norfolk, 2 vols. 4to. London, Col- 
burn. 1823. 


Tus idea, which naturally presents itself to the mind in 
taking up a book of this character, is, that an author cannot 
easily choose a line of literary exertion that is of a more de- 
licate nature than auto-biography. We meet the writer of 
his own history with something of the same shrinking sus- 
picion with which we receive a visitor, who brings no letter 
of introduction, no pass-word from a common friend to 
smooth his way to our good-will. We put ourselves on the 
defensive at once, under the notion that it is ten to one but 
he will ask more than we shall be inclined to grant. We 
con him over with a prying glance, and consider whether he 
supports his own, or an assumed character; and, if the 
former, whether he shews us his best suit, and makes the 
most that he can of himself, or appears in his every-day 
clothes, in that unambitious simplicity, which is so well cal- 
culated to disarm our jealousy, and make us perfectly at ease 
with him. And if he should make any considerable demand 
on our time and attention, we are apt to, scrutinize very 
strictly the justness and extent of his claim. Now the claim, 
in the present instance, is tolerably extensive, amounting to 
no less than the perusal of two ponderous quartoes; and we 
must honestly confess, that, considering the numerous list 
of rival claims in the present day, such a demand appears 
to us a little unreasonable. : 

And this brings us to one of those points, in reference to 
which we have spoken of the delicacy and difficulty attend- 
ing this species of publication. It is no easy matter for the 
historian of his own life to judge of the degree of interest 
which the public will feel in what has befallen him. It is 
true, that the generality of readers are abundantly inquisitive: 
but they seldom expect to find the proper food for their cu- 
riosity in what a man will say about himself. It is ——" 
what he will not say, that they are anxious to discover. 
man must have distinguished himself in no common degree, 
either in serving or injuring his fellow-creatures, to excite 
a general concern in the events of his life, unless those events 
have been themselves. characterized by very singular vicis- 
situdes. But here itis, that self creeps in with its delusions, 
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and flatters us, that we are of infinitely greater importance 
in the public eye than the reality of the case warrants. We 
cannot but think, that Mr. Hayley has labored under this 
mistake. "or as to the events of his life, it is probable, that 
those of any private gentleman, taken at a venture, would 
rival them in dramatic interest; and though we admit, that 
the historian of Cowper, and author of “ the Triumphs of 
Temper’ as well as of the life of Milton, deserves the gra- 
titude and notice of the public to a certain extent, we 
cannot see in these claims sufficient ground to warrant 
the exhibition of so minute a picture as that before us, 
It has also the disadvantage, (for such it is in respect 
of exciting interest), of being rather too well-dressed. It 
has none of the easy negligence, which flatters us, that 
we are admitted a little behind the scenes, and see the 
man as he really is. We feel that we are kept at bay, 
and not permitted to know any more than is purposely shewn 
to us, which we consequently suspect to be the best side of 
things. 

With all this, we are willing to allow that these volumes 
contain some interesting, some instructive, and a consider- 
able quantity of amusing matter. The first volume, and 
a part of the second, contain the life of Hayley, written by 
himself up to a pretty advanced period, and compleated by 
the editor, the Rev. John Johnson, whose name is well known 
to the public in connexion with that of Cowper. The re- 
mainder of the work consists of the life of Hayley’s only son, 
the strength of his affection for whom forms the most in- 
teresting feature in his character, and in the work before us. 
While we say this, however, we cannot allow, that the exam- 
ples of such affection are so rare as to make such a work a 
desideratum on that score, as the following passage, near 
the close of it, seems to imply. 


“‘ Perhaps the records of mankind could afford very few examples 
of a father and a son, in whom their reciprocal affection rose to such 
a height, and supported itself in so striking a manner through a 
series of eeqieted years. Indeed, this work was compiled for the 
purpose of exhibiting, in the fullest point of view, an affection so 
memorable, and with hopes that the just representation of its soothing 
delights may in the progress of time call forth and inspirit many 
new examples of filial and parental attachment.” (Vol. II. p. 502.) 


Though not inclined to overrate the stock of human virtue, 
we do think, that it is not so deficient in natural affection as 
this passage would lead us to suppose. But this is an in- 
stance of that species of factitious elevation, which his fancy 
seems to have given, through life, to every thing connected 
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with himself; and to which we are indebted for the length of 
the work under our review. 

His first grand mistake in this line was in the estimate of 
his poetical powers, from which he anticipated a more con- 
spicuous niche in the temple of fame, than they were ever 
likely to win for him. He seems to have mistaken, as many 
another has done, a facility of composition for that peculiar 
constitution of the mind, that “ art unteachable, untaught,” 
that inspiration, if we may so apply the term, which marks 
the true poet, and is so rarea gift. He would stand high 
indeed, were poetical rank to be regulated, not by the quality, 
but the quantity of the article manufactured ; for he seems to 
have made it a point of conscience to indite a sonnet, or 
something of the kind, if not before he left his bed in the 
morning, at least before he went to breakfast. Nothing 
could befal him, to which his ingenuity could not discover a 
poetical handle; nor can any thing account for the profusion 
with which he bestowed his favours in that line, except 
an overweening notion of their value in the eyes of others. 
The debt of high gratification, which we owe to a first-rate 
poet, makes us anxious to treasure up every line that he may 
have written: but few perhaps of Hayley’s readers will sym- 
pathize with him in the regret, which he expresses at not 
being able to recollect his first essay in rhyme, composed 
when he Was nine years old; though a large portion of our 
youthful population will probably lament, that he aban- 
doned the plan, alluded to in the following passage of his early 
history, a plan, however, which we must not introduce to 
the notice of our readers, without first apprising them, that, 
while a school-boy at Eton, he had been whipped, of course 
most injudiciously and improperly in his own opinion, “ for 
an accidental neglect of a Greek lesson.”’ 


“In his subsequent reflections, as a man, on this incident of his 
boyish days, and the effect, which it certainly had, to alienate his 
mind for some time from the study of a language, for which he had 
before entertained a predilection, he was led to meditate on the va- 
rious ill effects of corporal punishments upon ingenuous youth. He 
wished to banish them, as a barbarous absurdity, from every school, 
and conceived, for that purpose, the plan of an extensive satirical 
and moral poem, in several cantoes, which he meant to entitle, ‘ The 
expulsion of the Rod;’ a design, in which the author intended to 
prove himself as much a friend to just and sound discipline, as he 
professed himself an enemy to all brutal force. No vestiges appear 
of any verses, that might form a part of this projected work.” (Vol. I. 
p. 27.) 
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This is unfortunate, as we are not aware that any one of 
our spirited and patriotic anti-flagellants is distinguished for 
a poetic vein: but we trust that a subject of such radical im- 
portance will be taken up by some one of them, or that they 
will club their wits to doit justice. The usual risk of author- 
ship might be avoided by opening lists for subscriptions at 
Eton, Westminster, and elsewhere. 

We could well have dispensed with the specimen of his 
verses, “sent up for good,”’ and still more willingly with the 
lines (vol. I. p. 59.) beginning with— 


At Glasgow we walk’d, after tea, up and down,” — 


of which it is quite enough to say, that the first line is a fair 
sample of the whole. To this Inder expurgatorius we would 
add all the verses, written in his son’s name on several of his 
early birth-days, which were very well calculated for the 
amusement of the family, but by no means for that of the 
public. 

We grant, that it would destroy in great measure the pecu- 
liar interest, which belongs to an author’s memoirs of himself, 
(and we wish the caution to be borne in mind), were a posthu- 
mous editor to make alterations in them ad libitum; but judi- 
cious omissions, in such instances as we have referred to, 
would surely be justifiable. Such a pruning would be an act 
of kindness, in regard to both the reputation of the author and 
the time of the reader, and would be approved by all who 
subscribe as heartily as we do to the truth of the adage, which 
reprobates great books. Perhaps the editor of these volumes 
may have used this discretion to a certain extent already: but 
we could wish, that it had been carried a little further, con- 
vinced, that many will take alarm at their size, and forfeit in 
consequence the pleasure, which the perusal of a considerable 
portion of the matter contained in them is calculated to im- 
part, 

We have already said, that paternal affection is the feeling, 
from the exhibition of which they derive their highest interest. 
Our attention will be more particularly drawn to this, when 
we turn to the life of Thomas Alphonso Hayley. At present 
we will select a few of the passages, which throw a light on the 
poet’s own character, and some also, which will bring before 
our readers names of a certain degree of celebrity. 

It may be as well to preface these with the following sketch 
of Hayley’s character from the hand of the editor. 


“« As to his personal qualities of a higher order, these were cheer- 
fulness and sympathy, in a very eminent degree; so eminent, indeed, 
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that as no afflictions of his own could divest him of the former, so 
neither could the afflictions of otbers find him destitute of the latter. 
His temper also was singularly sweet and amiable, being not onl 
free from ebullitions of anger, but from all those minor defects, which 
it is needless to enumerate, and to which social peace and harmony 
are so repeatedly sacrificed. It was the most even, in its exercise, 
that the writer of this brief account of him ever witnessed. Whether 
this regular flow of good humour was owing to the native cheerful- 
ness of his mind, to the habit, which he had contracted, of viewing 
every adverse circumstance on its bright side, to a course of self- 
discipline, which he did not avow to others, or to the joint operation 
of all these, it is not possible to say; but certain it is, that it was 
one of his most striking peculiarities. 

“ In all these respects, there can be no doubt that the character of 
Hayley is worthy of imitation; and the Editor feels that he should be 
deficient in a becoming attention to the expressed wish of the author, 
in the close of his memoir, if he did not briefly advert to the im- 
portance, both to individual and social happiness, of endeavoring 
to cultivate to the utmost those eminent ingredients of a beneficial 
life—cheerfulness, sympathy, and good temper. 

“‘ Closely connected with these was a rich assemblage of amiable 
qualities, which the Editor cannot do better than display in the fol- 
lowing extract from the Rev. Samuel Greatheed: ‘Hayley retained, 
‘I believe, throughout his life, a high sense of honour inflexible 
‘integrity, a warmth of friendship, and overflowing benevolence. 
‘The last was especially exerted for the introduction of merito- 
‘rious young persons into useful and respectable situations; and 
‘it was usually efficient, as it never relaxed while they justified 
‘his patronage. He did not indeed scruple, while it was in his 
‘ power, to entrust them with large sums, where there appeared a 
‘ prospect of their future ability for repayment; but as this prospect 
‘not seldom failed, either through death or unavoidable impediments, 
‘his property was greatly reduced by such beneficence.’ 

“ Another distinctive mark of the character of Hayley, which few 
possess by nature, and still fewer attain to by art, was an eminently 
great conversational ability. It was scarcely possible for any one to 
be in his company an hour, how distinguished soever his own gifts 
or acquirements might be in the possession and exercise of collo- 
quial powers, without being conscious of his superiority in this respect. 
it has been a subject of repeated astonishment to the Editor, that in 
a soil, so unfavorable to the growth of this faculty as seclusion must 
necessarily be, it should yet have arrived at such a pitch of exuber- 
ance, in the case of the retired subject of this Memoir, as only an 
interchange of the best-informed minds, and that continually exer- 
cised, could be supposed capable of producing. 

As to the defects of the character of Hayley, perhaps the most promi- 
nent feature was a pertinacity of determination with regard to his 
modes of action, which has seldom been exemplified to the same extent 
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in the case of others. When, in the contemplation of supposed advan- 
tage, whether to himself or his friends, he had once matured his pur- 
pose, it was an attempt of no ordinary difficulty to divert him from the 
pursuit of it. To this may perhaps be attributed the perpetual disap- 
pointments with which his life was chequered. Certain it is, that his 
matrimonial infelicities may be traced to this source. His first adven- 
ture of the kind alluded to, had the warning voice of his surviving 
parent against it, and (it may naturally be supposed) the dissuasive ar- 
guments of all his thinking and judicious friends: and as to the 
similar connection he formed in the decline of life, he must have over- 
come obstacles both numerous and weighty, with respect to his own 
situation and habits, in accomplishing that object ofhis wishes. Instead 
of entering into a detail of these, however, it will be more profitable to 
secure the good effect, that may arise from the contemplation of the 
former part of his character, from the danger of being neutralized by 
the present exhibition of it. This may perhaps be accomplished by 
reminding the reader of that principle of our lapsed nature, which in- 
clines us, too often, to confound evil with good. The good, in Hayley’s 
case, appears to have been the viewing, through his native cheerful- 
ness, every dispensation of Providence on its bright side; and the 
evil, his applying this rule to what might be not improperly designated 
the dispensations of his own will. There can be no doubt, that his 
example in the first instance, and his mistake in the last, are equally 
to be followed and avoided. 

“ Another failing observable in the character of Hayley, was the little 
attention he paid to the public opinion, in regard to his modes and 
habits of life. During his long residence in his paternal seat of 
Eartham, though he occasionally received friends from a distance, and 
especially the votaries of literature and the fine arts, yetto the families 
in his vicinity he was not easily accessible. He seems, indeed, to have 
been almost an ‘nsulated mortal amongst them, and one who, dis- 
charging himself from the obligation of what is commonly called 
etiquette, made it impossible to maintain with him the reciprocities of 
intercourse.” (Vol. II. p. 215, 216, 217.) 

“* With respect to the characteristics of Hayley, as an Author, these 
were, doubtless, a laudable ambition to excel; an uncommon degree 
of industry, as a candidate for public applause; and a courage most 
undaunted under the failure of success. To these may be added, a 
candour rarely witnessed in acknowledging his defects, a readiness to 
avail himself of suggested emendation, and a perception most alive to 
the superiority of others.” (Vol. II. p. 220.) 


Having seen what his friends thought of him, we will now 


turn to some scattered sentences, which will shew what he 
thought of himself. % 


“* Having through life been highly attentive to the interests of my 
friends, and rather too careless of my own, I must try to correct my 
error, to preserve the evening of my day from indigence. Courage, 
Industry, and Hope, be my constant companions !” (Vol. IT. p. 362.) 
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“As I find that economy is the only thing, that a spirit so inde- 
pendent as mine can safely trust, in regard to this world, I am grow- 
ing a minute ceconomist, in respect to my household; keeping no 
footman, and only two diminutive maids. By this reduction, and 
by denying myself the expensive amusement of visiting London, I 
hope to accomplish the grand and necessary object of living within 
my little revenue. The sacrifices that I make to honest pride, are 
never (thank Heaven) painful to my spirit; and I consider poverty it- 
self, as a robe of honour, when it is gracefully decorated with the 
jewel, independence.” (Vol. I. p. 414.) 


“* | have ever possessed, and still retain, one constitutional blessing 
from nature, which I hold infinitely more valuable than all the gifts of 
fortune. The blessing I mean is a native serenity and tend it 
of temper, which leads and enables me to look on’ the bright side of 
every prospect, both present and future.” (Vol. II. p. 264.) 


“‘ Some circumstances, indeed, have conspired to throw a kind of 
melancholy over my nature, which is in itself, (you tell me) rather 
too much inclined to it. But I would not wish to part with it; for, 
however unfit it may render a man for public business in the world, 
it will fill him with a happy benevolence in private life. There is no 
time when you could induce a man to do more for a living friend, 
than when his heart is filled with memory of the dead.” (Vol. 1. p. 42.) 


‘‘] find that I can do nothing, but in the inspiring tranquillity of the 
dear and delightful Eartham. The prosaic visitants of a country town 
absolutely rob me of all literary powers, and not even the sublime 
Muse of Litchfield can counterbalance their lethargic influence.” 
(Vol. I. p. 251.) 

‘‘ In his estimation, books, retirement, and friendship, were the real 
treasures of human life. In all these he was abundantly rich; and 
he justly reckoned his quick and constant relish for them all a bless- 
ing in itself, that called for incessant and cheerful gratitude to the 
Giver of all good.” (Vol. I. p. 333.) 

The above quotations will serve to shew the view which 
Hayley took of his own character ; and it is evident from them, 
that he was by no means on bad terms with himself. It is 
fair, however, to state, that similar testimonies are borne by 
others to his possession of the qualities which he ascribes to 
himself, and particularly to that of a delight in serving his 
friends. The editor of the present work may be quoted on 
this head— 

“ The remaining letters exhibit still further proofs of the sympathe- 
tic turn of the spirit of Hayley, whether appealed to in seasons of sor- 
row, or of joy. Some of them also illustrate, in a striking manner, 
that prime feature of his character, a restless desire to subserve the 
interest of his friends, even when those friends were unpardonably 
indolent in prosecuting their own concerns.” (Vol. II. p. 155.) 


With so much warmth of affection, and so keen a relish for 
the delights of friendship, we should naturally presume, that 
VOL, XXI. NO. XLII. P 
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he would be the man of all others to give and to receive hap- 
piness in the dearest of earthly bonds of union. But this was 
very far from being the case. On the contrary, the heaviest 
cloud that hung over his life seems to have arisen from his ma- 
trimonial connexion ; and thatin both the instances in which 
he formed it. It would be equally useless and unfair to pre- 
tend to sit injudgment on the parties, and pronounce where 
the fault lay, considering that little real light is thrown upon 
the subject by the publication before us; and that, of course, 
only on one side of the question. We have seen that his first 
match was against “the warning voice of his parent;’’ and, 
if it be asuperstition, weare not ashamed of being superstitious 
enough to believe, that we need not look much farther to ac- 
count for its unhappiness. The circumstances, under which 
it was formed, also warrant the conjecture, that it owed its 
rise mostly to the pique occasioned by a disappointment in 
another quarter. The separation, in which it ended, was a 
very singular one; for Hayley seems to have constantly kept 
up an affectionate correspondence by letter with his wife, 
whom he describes as “a singular and highly meritorious 
mortal ;” and his letters, to use his own words, “ afford a 
proof with what incessant tenderness and solicitude he endea- 
vored to counteract the infelicity of her constitution.’’ We 
may fairly suppose too, that her letters were of an equally 
affectionate character, from the delight which they appear to 
have afforded him ; and the specimens we have of them prove, 
that they were far from being deficient in vivacity or ability. 
He says, in one of his letters to her— 

‘*T continue as eager and impatient as ever for your letters; and 
when they do not arrive quite so soon as I wish or expect, I am seized 
with a sort of post fever.” (Vol. 1. p. 252.) 


Were we to rest our opinion simply on Hayley’s account 
of the matter, we should be forced to conclude that the lady 
had lamentably forgotten her engagement to take him “ for 
better, for worse.”’ For he says— 

‘“‘ While he retained his heaith and the native cheerfulness of his 
spirit, a lively imagination afforded him the best possible antidote for 
the marvellous mental infirmities of his pitiable Eliza. When he could 
no longer divert her volatile mind with lively sallies of fancy, she con- 
sidered Eartham asa dungeon.” (Vol. I. p. 339.) 

He speaks of her, however, as “this noble-minded lady,” 
and as “‘ the most important personage in the world to him.”’ 
On her part there is the following admission :— 

‘‘ | should indeed be ungrateful, were I not to acknowledge more 
rons of kindness and polite attentions, than I could now suppose so 
ively a character as yours capable of paying to any woman. I have 
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never regretted the time I devoted to you, since I owe to it powers of 
enjoyment, without which riches could afford me little gratification.” 


It must be allowed that this is a most singular tone for a 
lady to assume, and indicative of very shallow notions of the 
principles and feelings likely to conduce to happiness in matri- 
mony. Wherever the fault lay, Hayley’s mind seems to have 
been very decidedly made up on the necessity of total sepa- 
ration, as the following extract from one of his letters to her 
manifests :— 

‘Whenever business may call me to town, itis my earnest request to 
you, my dear Eliza, that we may kindly avoid aninterview. When two 
persons have failed so entirely in a long endeavour to make each 
other happy in living together, it is assuredly best for both parties to 
contrive, from motives of delicacy and sae: Sree not to see each 
other. We shall meet, I believe and hope, in a happier world, and 
clearly perceive why our respective virtues were unable to form, as 
we vainly expected, our reciprocal happiness on earth; a sort of 
disappointment not uncommon in every human connexion, yet in 
regard to us, not so much the fault of either, as our mutual misfor- 
tune.” (Pp. 104, 105.) 

The last service, that he paid to her, will mark, in no small 
degree, the peculiarity of his character. It is detailed in the 
following letter to his son, written a few days after her death: 

‘“* Having composed a brief occasional discourse for our friendly 
pastor to recite at the funeral of my poor Eliza, I am induced, be- 
cause I believe it may be a pleasing attention to you, and such as 
the departed spirit would approve, to dispatch it to you so speedily, 
that you may, if it prove convenient, recite it yourself to our dear 
Flaxmans, at the very time when it will be delivered to the good peo- 
ple of our village. My eyes are fatigued by their labour in your ser- 
vice. So adieu!” 370.) 

In a subsequent letter he says— 

“ Our little church was filled, and the sermon was universally felt 
and approved.” (P..371.) 

We are inclined to think this transaction quite unique in its 
way, and were not aware before, that the labours of the clergy 
were thus abridged occasionally by their lay-brethren. 

So little is said by Hayley about his second wife, that we 
need not dwell any further on the subject than to say, that a 
repetition of. the experiment seems to have been equally un- 
fortunate, in spite of the singular precaution to be traced in 
the following extract from his diary at the period of his first 
acquaintance with her— al 

‘‘ Read Homer, and translated his brief prayer for a wife.’ 

We have already adverted to the abundant productiveness 
of Hayley’s muse. He says himself, that “ his various re- 
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sidences might be traced by the footsteps of his muse, as a 
scene that was new to him generally produced new verses. 
His pleasures and his studies, his friendship and his love, 
afforded him inexhaustible subjects of poetry.” Vol. I. p. 128. 
He gives the following account of the composition of what 
he calls, and with justice, his most fortunate production. 

‘‘ His observation of the various effects of spleen on the female 
character, induced him to believe, that he might render an import- 
ant service to social life, if his poetry could induce his young and 
fair readers to cultivate the gentle qualities of the heart, and main- 
tain a constant flow of good humour. With this view he composed 
his Triumphs of Temper, and the success of it appears to have been 
fully equal to his most sanguine expectations. He has been heard to 
declare, that the sweetest reward he ever received as an author, was 
a cordial declaration from a very good and sensible mother of a large 
family, that she was truly indebted to the work in question, for an 
absolute and delightful reformation in the conduct and character of 
her eldest daughter, who, by an ambition to imitate Serena, was 
metamorphosed from a creature of a most perverse and intractable 
spirit, into the most docile and dutiful of children.” (Vol. I. p. 207.) 

Writing about it to his wife, he says, 

‘* | have received some very pleasing letters from some fair cor- 
respondents in praise of Serena, and on the happy effects it will pro- 
duce in the female world. The essays of your favorite Montaigne 
have been called, you know, the Manuel des honnétes gens. My am- 
bition is to see my poem become the Manuel du beau sexe. (Vol. 
I, p. 238.) 

The importance which he attached to his poetical plans, 
is exhibited almost ludicrously in the following notice of the 
death of one of his oldest friends : 

‘* Perhaps the poet felt his sudden death the more keenly, as he had 
accidentally omitted to impart to him the commencement of a new poem 
on a subject peculiarly interesting to his liberal mind.” (Vol. II p. 57.) 


In reference also to his meeting with Mr. Pitt, when 
quite a youth, at Lyme, he expresses his regret that “ his 
own poetical reserve’’ (the last quality we should have dis- 
covered in him) * had prevented his imparting to the won- 
derful youth the epic poem he had begun on the liberty of 
of their country.” | 

The poet seems to have exposed himself to a series of vex- 
atious disappointments by a persevering determination, if we 
may judge from the result, “ invita Minerva,” to be a dra- 
matist. The history of one of these failures may be selected 
as a creditable specimen of the author’s graphic style of nar- 
rative; and also as bringing us personally acquainted witha 
man of no small note in his day. 
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«A common friend took his tragedy to Garrick, and said to him,— 
‘Garrick, | have a play for you, of which I think highly. But 
you shall judge for yourself. All 1 ask of you is sincerity. If you 
think it unfit for the stage, send it back to me with any mark of re- 
jection, and we will pester you no more on the subject: but, if you 
think of it as I do, and resolve to produce it, I will then bring to you 
my friend, the author, But remember you are upon honour, and 
engaged not to ask even his name, unless you have previously deter- 
mined to try the success of the play.’ After the anxious suspense of 
a few weeks, Hayley received a most encouraging billet from his 
friend, to say, that he had promised to carry him the next Saturday 
morning to breakfast in Southampton-street, with Garrick, who was 
delighted with the tragedy. Saturday morning arrived; and the ex- 
ulting poet trod on air in his way to the house of the manager. The 
guests were ushered into a little private room, where Garrick soon 
saluted them with a profusion of compliments. He said to the poet, 
‘Sir, [have perused your tragedy with great attention and pleasure. 
IT assure you, that I have not seen, for years, any new production, of 
which I could entertain such very high expectation. But we will talk 
of it more at large some early day in next week; for Mrs. Garrick is 
now expecting us to breakfast with her and a few friends.” * * * * 
The conversation was lively and general; a new appointment was 
made, in private, by the manager, before Hayley and his friend with- 
drew, that they should both breakfast with him again on the Tuesday 
following, and settle all particulars relating to their dramatic business. 
After breakfast, on the appuinted Tuesday, Mr, Garnier said to their 
host, ‘ Well, Garrick, let us now proceed to your promise! What 
day have you fixed for the first rehearsal?” The manager assumed a 
face, in which politeness vainly endeavored to disguise his perplexity ; 
and, with much embarrassment, he said, ‘Why, faith! I have not 
been able to fix a day; I have been reconsidering the tragedy: it is 
most elegantly written, it is a charming composition to recite to a 
small circle, but I am afraid it is not calculated for stage-effect. 
However, it shall certainly be played, if you desire it.’ ‘Oh, no! by 
no means,’ (mildly said the poet, with suppressed indignation at the 
duplicity of the manager,) ‘ I shall instantly put it into my pocket; and 
I am very sorry, Sir, that it has given you so much trouble.’ Garrick 
burst again into a profusion of new civilities, and offers of the kindest 
good offices upon any future occasion. Mrs. Garrick seemed desir- 
ous of soothing the spirit of the poet by personal flattery; and the 
first hopes of his tragedy thus ended in a farce of adulation.” (Vol, 1. 
pp. 103, 104, 105.) 


Colman treated him, in the first instance, with greater 
frankness, and subsequently gave him encouragement, which, 
however, the taste of the public did not ratify. 

The name of Gibbon, with whom Hayley enjoyed a certain 
degree of intimacy, is frequently introduced in these volumes, 
but not in a way that brings us much more acquainted with 
“ the Roman eagle,” as he styles him, according to a favo- 
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rite habit of giving a name of his own to all his friends. He 
informs us, that “ the friendship and correspondence of that 
illustrious historian,’’ were procured by “ the Epistles on 
History,” which were addressed to him. We regret, that such 
a passage as the following should occur in the letter, which 
announced the poem, since it was but too well calculated to 
countenance and encourage him in that scepticism, which, on 
other occasions, Hayley lamented. 


“‘T intended only a single and short epistle, but my production 
insensibly increased to such a size, that I am almost afraid it may 
appear to you as heavy a present as you ever received from the dull- 
est of your theological correspondents. Perhaps the pride which | 
take, in placing my own name on the same page as yours, may lead 
one or two of these gentlemen to honor me with a few such compli- 
ments as they have paid to you.” (Vol. I. p. 205.) 


_ He is thus mentioned also in a letter to Cowper, a friend 
of a very opposite stamp in most respects. 


‘“‘] was in a great bustle the beginning of last week, to prepare a 
dry and safe nest for the Roman Eagle. 

“ A very kind letter from my friend Gibbon informed me, that he 
and Lord Sheffield (with whom he resides while he remains in Eng- 
land) were going on a visit to our gracious friend of Petworth, Lord 
Egremont, and that he intended to steal away from the festive pa- 
lace, and devote afew days to the hermit of Eartham. He was so 

as to keep his word, (no trifling instance of virtue and friendship 
in a man who has lived so much in the great world,) and I had the 
delight of finding my extraordinary guest not only friendly to me, as 
indeed he ever has been, but infinitely firmer in his health than I 
could have supposed it possible for him to be, considering the little 
use he makes of his legs. My ideas on religious and political topics 
are by no means in unison with those of this wonderful man, but I 
have great delight in his talents, and still more in the benevolent 
disposition he shews towards me, and the objects of my regard. 
Greai as he is, as a writer, I think he has equal, if not superior, 
talents for conversation; and you will readily believe it quickened 
my relish for his society, to find him perfectly inclined to sympathize 
with me in esteem for you. He was enchanted, as every man of 
taste must be, with those specimens of your translation from the Latin 
poetry of Milton, with which you have so kindly allowed me to em- 
bellish my biographical composition ; a kindness so very uncommon 
in men of the world, that the historian said it surprised and gave him 
a most favourable idea’ of your heart.” (Vol. 1. pp. 445, 446.) 


Speaking of his history elsewhere, Hayley says, 


‘I grieve to find, from some parts I have dipped into, the same 
sareastic dir on religious subjects.” (Vol. I. p. 234.) 


These volumes do not afford much interesting matter in 
relation to Cowper, to whom Hayley is indebted for so much 
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of his celebrity. Lady Hesketh’s name is so well known also 
in connexion with that interesting bard’s, that the following 
letter, in which she acknowledges the receipt of his Life, 
may interest our readers. 

“*On my return from a half-hour’s walk, I beheld on my table a 
square parcel, which my heart instantly told me was The Life of 
Cowper !—Hayley’s Life of Cowper! 5 saneeid it all round with 
fear and trembling, yet with the most lively interest; but determined, 
whether herorcally or cowardly, (1 know not by which name to call it,) 
to defer opening it to some future time; when, fortunately, I disco- 
vered that the paper was very wet, owing to something it had lain 
near in the coach. Of course, it was become necessary to strip it 
instantly, lest the precious contents should suffer: and, having strip- 
ped it, was it in woman to do less than to read the first volume quite 
through, only stopping to sleep? for, as to dinner, it was impos- 
sible to eat any; neither could I have slept, had I not armed my- 
self with ten drops of laudanum to tranquillize my agitated spirits. 
You will not, (1 am sure) ask me, as many cold-hearted mortals 
would do, why they were agitated? On the contrary, you seem, 
in your last on this subject, to enter so entirely into my feelings, 
that I need say nothing more on that head, but shall proceed to tell 
you, that I finished the first volume before ten this morning. I have 
since made a progress into the second, of more than a hundred pages ; 
but I can go no further, till I have expressed to you some part of the 
admiration I feel on the Life.” 


“ You have exactly answered the idea which the person, whoever 
he might be, who invited you to this task, in the magazine, had 
formed, when he said, that, could you be persuaded to undertake it, 
you could not fail to execute it con amore e con spirito. This is ex- 
actly the case; and should I write a quire of paper, I could not de- 
scribe more exactly what I think on the perusal of this charming 
work, where, indeed, I should say to any one but to you, that the 
elegance and animation of the style can only be equalled by the ex- 
treme tenderness and delicacy with which you touch on particular 
subjects, too affecting in their nature not to be seen with real pain by 
me, and which would indeed have been insupportable, had they 
been drawn by a rougher pencil.” (Vol. Il. pp. 34, 35.) 


“‘ Hayley” (says his biographer,) ‘“ had great reason to be thankful 
to Heaven for the extensive success of his new publication. He 
considered it as a most gracious reward from Providence, for the 
compassionate zeal with which, in the midst of his own troubles, he 
had labored to improve both the fortune and the health of his be- 
loved Cowper. While he was active in the service of that dear suf- 
ferer, he was very far from surmising that he should ever receive any 
pecuniary recompence for his friendly exertions; but in the very un- 
common advantages that he derived from the great share of public 
favour which attended his Life of Cowper, he acknowledge with 
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devout gratitude, that Heaven unexpectedly rendered his disinterested 
friendship for a man of virtue and genius, suffering under the dark- 
est calamity, a source of unthought-of blessings to himself at a dis- 
tant period.” (Vol. II. p. 41.) 


An interesting warmth of friendly feeling is shewn in the 
following extract from a letter to his wife. 


“s My dear Eliza, Saturday, May 10, 1794. 
‘“« Here we are at last in London; but ofall the acts of painful ex- 
ertion that I have known (and many have fallen to my lot) I never 
experienced a trial more severe than that of forcing myself from the 
dear sufferer at Weston, who considered my departure from him as 
the darkest part of his very dark calamity. | took all imaginable 
precaution to render it as little painful as possible, both to him and 
to myself, yet it almost overwhelmed me; and in the moment of my 
quitting him, Lady Hesketh, I believe, thought me almost as muc 
out of my senses as our beloved invalid. I have the consolation to 
think, that my visit to him, severely as I feel it myself, in my agi- 
tated nerves, has been productive of great good; and I am sanguine 
enough to hope, that, in a month or two, this most interesting ge- 
nius will burst from his present dark eclipse, in all the lustre of his 
bright and beneficent mind. I have yet a farther consolation in the 
infinite delight I feel from having been a little instrumental towards 
correcting the injustice of fortune to this marvellous being; for the 
circumstance is true, which (I am told) has found its way into the 
newspapers. A pension of 300/. is just granted to him for life; and, 
when I have a little leisure and tranquillity, I will give you a histo 
of the many very singular incidents, by which this blessed act of 
munificence in his favour was accomplished. He has not, at present, 
the slightest idea of it; and we hope no perverse accident or indis- 
creet friend may impart it to him, in his present calamitous state, 
when it would create more terror than satisfaction in his troubled 
spirit: but on his revival it will, I trust, produce a very beneficial 
influence on his future comfort.” (Vol. II. p. 92.) 


A feeling equally kind, but of a more cheerful character, 
is to be traced in a letter to his son. 


“ August 3, 1796. Eartham Gazette Extraordinary. 

‘‘ Great news, my dearest of dear correspondents! Great and blessed 
news, indeed, which you will receive, as I impart it to you, with sin- 
gular delight! Let all the arts, and Nature at their head, rejoice ! 
For our beloved Cowper is bursting from his calamitous eclipse of 
mind, He is already so far recovered, that he is absolutely at work on 
the correction of his Homer, and with such spirit, that he says he never 
knew, how Homer ought to be translated, tl now.” (Vol. IL. p. 223.) 


Mr. Samuel Rose bears the following interesting testimony 
to Hayley’s zeal in Cowper’s behalf: 


vei, never think of this most happy and interesting event,” (the grant 
of Cowper's pension) ‘‘ without recollecting with gratitude, how much 
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indebted all Mr. Cowper’s friends are to you, for your persevering 
benevolence upon this occasion. If a man’s happiness is proportioned 
to his social and philanthropic exertions, which | actually believe to be 
the case, I know no man entitled to so large a share as yourself, 
knowing no one, who has obliged and benefited so many.” (Vol. 1. 
p- 465.) 


The beneyolent Howard is mentioned in an interesting 
way— 

“] sallied forth early, and just after hard rain, in the hope of 
catching the peerless Howard in his lodgings. I luckily succeeded, 
and passed a delightful half-hour with him, in which we talked of his 
new-projected expedition, to visit the sources of the plague. I am 
more and more charmed with this quiet enthusiast, who is calmly 
preparing to visit Egypt, Athiopia, &c. and repeatedly to shake hands 
with the pestilence, for the benefit of mankind.” (Vol. I. p. 378.). 


No one, perhaps, of the author’s friends appears in a more 
amiable and interesting light, in this publication, than the 
celebrated sculptor, Flaxman. Hayley’s son, who had shewn 
a particular turn for the art, in which he was so eminent a 
proficient, was put under his tuition; and we cannot refrain 
from laying before our readers some extracts, which will 
prove the sense which the artist entertained of his responsi- 
bility, and exhibit something of the mode in which he endea- 
vored to do justice to it. 


‘If, you think he has talents for the fine arts, shew yourself my 
friend indeed, and accept my offer as frankly as I make it! Send 
him to me! I will instruct him in all the little | know, and it shall not 
cost you a farthing. You shall provide his board and lodging in the 
manner most agreeable to yourselves. The education he should have 
under me, would bea theory and practice of art and science, to make 
him profound in his profession, and not a drudge for the interest of 
his master. In your absence, I will be his father, and my dear Nancy 
promises to look to his morals.” (P. 81.) 

“© November 27, 1794—420, Strand. 

“You will believe me, when I tell you, that I love your son as ten- 
derly as you can wish, for his father’s sake, and that nothing would be 
likely to improve that love, but intimate acquaintance with his amiable 
qualities. And now that you express so serious an intention of placing 
your little good boy under me, it is necessary that I should explain my 
intentions concerning him, when he is under my care. My first object 
will be, to preserve his mind in his duty to God and his neighbour, 
which cannot fail to form a good citizen, and give his mind sufficient 
strength and resource for happiness, under the various attacks on his 
peace, which he must meet with in this world. With respect to in- 
struction in the arts of design, I shall only consider his good, and in- 
struct him in those sound principles which cannot fail of laying the 
foundation for an excellent practice. If it is agreeable to yau, he shall 
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a live with me, and have his own lodging-room. Ile will fare, as we do, 
ei and you shall pay only what [ lay out for him in these particulars, 
+ without putting you to the charge of keeping a floor, and maintaining 
| a housekeeper. If you prefer his living out of the house, you can 


accommodate him on your own plan, and I shall only require his regu- 
: lar attendance. In this case, you are well aware that I can only be 
* answerable for him while he is in my sight.” (Pp. 101, 102.) 


The youth himself writes thus— 


‘‘As to my Greek and Latin, I read the Greek Testament every 
morning to Mr. Flaxman, and we have begun to talk Latin, which we 
hope in time to do with some facility.” (P. 121.) 

‘‘ | had almost forgot to tell you that our good friend, good artist, 
good man, good every thing that can be named, Mr. Flaxman, has 
ef , romised to give me an ancient medal, for every model I make, until he 
e+ ~ given me a dozen, and I have got three already.” (P. 122.) 


** He has told me in a truly friendly manner, to consider whether | 
like my present pursuits, himself, and Mrs, Flaxman enough, to live 
) i with them for seven years; and if, upon consideration, | do not, to 
an mention my objections to him, and he will advise me, not as a master, 


but a friend. As tomy pursuits, those please memuch, very much. 
As to Mr. and Mrs, Flaxman, next to enjoying your society, much as 


I dislike this bustling city, my greatest delight would be to live with 
them.” (P. 151.) 


However copious our extracts have been, we think that our 
readers will not complain of the following letter from Flaxman 
to Hayley being added to them. 


“IT wish, my dear friend, that the character of the master answered 
in any degree to your highly conceived description. At the same 
time that I am humbled with the contemplation of excellence, which 
I heartily delight in, but which I am conscious that I do not possess, 
I cannot be otherwise than grateful for your kind partiality, and wish 
that my conduct, if it cannot rise to the standard which you have as- 
signed, may be such, at least, as not to cross or shock your expecta- 
tions. This, l hope, has been my motive in the whole of my conduct 
respecting Thomas. Whenever I have been anxious for his health or 
his improvement, your happiness (and his also) has been my object, 
and so it will continue to be. 

» _ ‘* When I expressed my doubts concerning his happiness in London, 
M it was not on account of any discontent or wayward disposition of his; 
: but only a strong prepossession that he has for solitude, and his native 
v spot, made me doubt how far he may ever be reconciled to our great 
; scene of action, His conduct, as I have always told you, has been 
7 amiable and pleasing. His even temper, modesty, and ‘patience are 


remarkable, .and you well know his talents for his profession could 
not fail to satisfy me. I have uniformly discountenanced time’s being 

: frittered in trifling employments, as the bane of excellence, as we see 
# particularly in the higher and lower ranks of society. But where the 
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health requires attention, after having eluded the power of medicine, 
as is Thomas’s case, it seems that his native air is the only remedy; 
and it is my serious wish that he may follow his present regimen till 
his constitution is confirmed, which will give him the best chance of 
proceeding in the study of his profession with adequate success when 
he returns to town.” (Pp. 351, 352.) 

We have been tempted to submit these letters to our read- 
ers, not merely for their amusement, or for critical purposes, 
but because we think that the example of that kind of in- 
terest, which their writer seems to have taken in his pupil, 
is much wanted in the present day, and that to that want 
evils of very considerable magnitude are to be attributed. 

The picture of strong and tender paternal affection, exhi- 
bited in the history of the interesting youth, referred to in 
these quotations, is one, to which justice can only be done by 
a perusal of the memoirs themselves; and we think that no 
one can read them without feeling very deeply both for the 
bereft parent, and for the suffering youth, cut off in the early 
bloom of those hopes, which were justified by his promising 
talents and engaging disposition. 

Hayley’s religious character is the last point to which we 
shall advert ; and we wish todo so with all the caution which 
such a subject demands, at the same time that we are unwil- 
ling to pass it over entirely. A certain spirit of devotion is 
tobe traced in his occasional compositions, through the greater 
part of his life; particularly in those with which he seems 
to have begun almost every day. But many incidental proofs 
occur throughout his history, of the superficial nature of his 
religion during youth. As he advances in life, however, we per- 
ceive | traces, especially in his diary, of an increase in the 
strength of his religious feeling ; and affliction seems to have 
drawn his attention more pointedly to the consolations which 
are sought for in vain in any other direction. Still there were 
apparent inconsistencies in his conduct which threw a shade 
over his religious character in the opinion of general observers, 
and gave some countenance to the suspicions, to which his 
great intimacy with Gibbon, and some other circumstances 
of a suspicious nature had given rise. We are happy, there- 
fore, to quote the following testimonies on this subject from 
Mr. Greatheed, and the Rev. John Sargent. The former 
Says, 

ho religious feelings Hayley was no stranger. They were pro- 
moted by his friendship with Cowper, and were carried by his only 
son’s illness and decease, at the same juncture with Cowper's, to a 
higher degree than before or after.” (Vol. Il. p. 211.) 


Mr. Sargent’s testimony is as follows, and in recording it, 
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we need scarcely remind our readers of the weight due to 
evidence from the biographer of Henry Martyn. 

‘| take up my pen according to your desire, to state what I recol- 
lect concerning the last moments of our dear departed friend, for dear 
he was to those who had any intimate access to him, and had a power 
of appreciating his many fine and amiable qualities. 

“More perfect patience than Hayley manifested under his excru- 
ciating tortures, it never was my lot to witness. His was not onl 
submission, but cheerfulness. So far could he abstract himself from 
his intense sufferings, as to be solicitous, in a way that affected me 
tenderly, respecting my comfort and accommodation as his guest; a 
circumstance that might appear trivial to many, but which, to my 
mind, was illustrative of that disinterestedness and affection which 
were so habitual to him in life, as not to desert him ‘n death. 

‘“‘ That his patience emanated from principles far superior to those 
of manly sh philosophical fortitude, I feel a comfortable and con- 
firmed persuasion, not merely from the sent’ nents he expressed, when 
his end was approaching, but from the more satisfactory testimony 
of his declarations to his confidential servant in the season of com- 
parative health. Again, and again, before his last seizure, did he 
read over a little book I had given him, ‘ Corbett’s self-examination in 
secret,’ and repeatedly did he make his servant read to him that most 
valuable little work, of which, surely, no proud and insincere man 
can cordially approve; and to her did he avow, when recommending 
it for private perusal, ‘In the principles of that book I wish to die.’ 
He also mentioned to her, at the same time, his approbation of the 
Reverend Daniel Wilson’s Sermons, which had been kindly sent to 
him. He permitted me frequently to pray with him, as a friend and 
minister; and when I used the confessional in the communion ser- 
vice of our church, and some of the verses of the fifty-first Psalm, 
he appeared to unite devoutly in those acts of penitence, and after- 
wards added, ‘ I thank you heartily !’ 

‘‘ With emphasis did I hear him utter the memorable words, ‘ I 
know that my Redeemer liveth, &c.’ and on my reminding him that 
Job exclaimed also, ‘ Behold I am vile,’ he assented to the excellence 
of that language of repentance and humility. Indeed I well remember 
his heartily agreeing with me in an observation I made some months 
before, * That a progress in religion was to be discerned by a progres- 
sive knowledge of our own misery and sinfulness.’ The last words 
almost I heard fall from him, contained a sentiment I should wish, 
living and dying, to be my own.—‘ Christ have mercy upon me! 
O my Saviour, look down upon me, forsake me not!’” (Vol. IL. 
pp. 212—214.) 

Whatever errors may adhere to the conduct, or whatever 
infirmities mark the character, this is a sentiment which 
conducts to Heaven ; and we cannot better close our remarks 
on this singular biography, than by echoing the language 
of the writer, and avowing it to be our wish, no less than 
his, that, living and dying, it may be our own. 
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Arr. XII.—Zhe Protestant Dissenters’ Catechism: with an 
Appendix, and a Preface; By William Newman, D.D. 
London. Offor, 1823. pp. vii. and 86. 


A DISPOSITION appears among Christians, at the present 
time, to merge their differences as far as they can be safely 
merged, in zeal for our common Christianity, and to coalesce 
in the endeavour to circulate the Word of God throughout 
all nations, and to banish vice, infidelity, and irreligion from 
the world. At such a time, it is lamentable to see the re- 
publication of a Manual, the direct object of which appears 
to be, to perpetuate the differences between Churchmen and 
Dissenters, and to narrow and employ the mind, which might 
otherwise be engaged with nobler objects, on the petty jea- 
lousies and minute squabbles of the centuries that are past. 
We are not, however, disposed to regard the question of 
Conformity or Separation, as of little moment, or to hold, 
that it is unimportant for those who separate from us, to 
make sure the grounds of their dissent. On the contrary, 
we look upon the differences among Christians, and the 
breach of unity, as so great an evil, though overruled, like 
other evils, for good, that we think it highly incumbent up- 
on those who withdraw from a national communion, to con- 
sider the subject again and again, and not to keep open 
and widen the breach, beyond the clearest proof of present 
duty, and even of irremediable necessity. 2 

One thing, however, may be fairly expected. Where there 
cannot be union, there may be candour. Where dissension 
must continue, fairness may be exercised. Misrepresenta- 
tion, misquotation, suppression of facts, perversion of ar- 
guments, and all that aggravates dispute, and ripens sepa- 
ration into hostility, or rivalry into rancour, may at least be 
dispensed with. Prejudice, bigotry, party-spirit, and sophis- 
try, may, at least as far as possible, be laid aside. But we 
have to complain that, in numerous attacks recently made on 
the Established Church, truth and candour, impartiality, 
fair argument, and Christian charity, have been repeatedly 
and grievously violated. Learned reviews, and unlearned 
magazines; ponderous treatises, and penny tracts; dissenting 
charges, and dissenting sermons; essays, and letters; dia- 
logues, and catechisms at the present time clamorously and 
uncourteously assail the Church of England. 

What, for instance, will be thought of the following rea- 
soning, in a Dissenter’s Comparison between Established and 
Dissenting Churches? ‘ We tender this counsel particularly 
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to the clergy of the Establishments. We utterly disclaim 
all reference to individuals. The temper and conduct of 
many of them (we well know) are in the highest degree 
exemplary ; but the history of all ages bears witness, that the 
spirit of the majority of these gentlemen, notwithstanding all 
their professional exhortations about humility and piety and 
brotherly-kindness, and so forth, is tyrannical and insulting, 
especially towards those by whose energy their measures are 
endangered ; and, if care be not taken, it may yet occasion 
inconceivable mischief. Its first aspect, indeed, is rather 
contemptible than otherwise. We all know the humble 
though useful rank of life from which the greater part of the 
Clergy of the Establishments are taken, and likewise the 
humble though useful labours to which, in their early years, 
the most of them have been doomed; and farther, we know 
the means,—in some cases by no means so reputable,—by 
which they have obtained their present situations ; and their 
assumption of superiority over those, who, in the independent 
spirit of freemen, rely not on patronage, but their own talents, 
is not a little ludicrous.”’ ‘‘ The members of the voluntary 
churches have again and again given evidence of being suffi- 
ciently high-minded, and, instead of quietly contributing to 
institutions which their consciences condemn, might be easily 
induced (we are persuaded) to unite their efforts to get rid of 
their exactions altogether. That this will ultimately be the 
case, we no more doubt than we doubt our own existence, 
nor is it an occurrence which we see any reason to deprecate. 
But what would be the consequence of its taking place amidst 
the fury and bitterness of personal irritation? In spite of 
every effort by the friends of good order, such convulsions 
would probably ensue, as would not only endanger the peace 
of the country, but the existence of every civil institution we 
possess, ‘The spirit we would earnestly recommend to both, 
is the spirit of that religion which both profess to have at 
heart.” “ Under such a spirit, it is by no means impossible 
that the end may be gained without any violent conflict, and 
Church Establishments pass quietly out of being, like some 
antiquated custom, which, having served its generation, is no 
longer necessary.” 
Churchmen are in peculiar circumstances. If, when the 
church is attacked, we are silent, it is (our adversaries tell 
us) because we have nothing to say ;—if we speak, we are 
accused of prejudice and bigotry. Our forbearance must 


arise from a consciousness of a bad cause ; our defence must 
spring from self-interest. Truth will enable us to deny these 
insinuations. ‘To all, who so eagerly assail the religious esta- 
blishment of their country, we f arlessly say,—“ Select your 
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own field of argument ; choose your own weapons of contro- 
versy ; enact your own laws of literary warfare; only allow 
to us to contend in the same field, to use the same weapons, 
and to have the benefit of the same laws, and we are ready 
for the conflict.””. If our opponents determine to contend on 
scriptural ground alone, on that hallowed ground, we shall 
be glad, with all antiquity in our favour, to meet them. 
If they prefer to argue on general principles, we dread not, 
with the immortal Hooker on our side, to contend on general 
principles. If they delight to allege the practical abuses of 
the church against the Establishment, we are prepared to 
follow them without fear, though not without reluctance, in- 
to their favorite field of objections and abuses. But let it be 
remembered, that our contest is not with persons, but with 
arguments ; not with doctrines, but with discipline; not 
with dissenters, but with dissent. 

The Manual, which stands at the head of this article, was 
first published by Mr. Samuel Palmer, in the year 1773. In 
the course of fifty years it has passed through sixteen editions, 
and may be supposed to have been productive of immense 
mischief. The seventeenth edition, with alterations, addi- 
tions, and mutilations by Dr. Newman, now lies on our table. 
It is divided into two parts; first, “ A Brief History of Non- 
conformity ;”’ and secondly, ‘The Reasons of Dissent from 
the Church of England.” 

1. With respect to the History of Nonconformity, truth 
and duty imperiously compel us to denounce it as, in’ many 
respects, unjust, uncharitable, and untrue. 

It is unjust to confound the Reformers from Popery with 
Dissenters from the Church of England. ‘This is done re- 
peatedly. Our catechists ask, 

“‘ How long have there been Dissenters in England ?” 


“In the proper sense of the word,” says Mr. Palmer, 
“there were Dissenters in England before the Reformation.” 
This answer does not please Dr. Newman, and therefore he 
gives another ;— 

‘In a certain sense there were Dissenters in England long before 
the Reformation.” (P. 2.) , 

Perhaps we may venture to take that liberty with Dr. New- 
man, which he has taken with Mr. Palmer. ‘In the proper 
SENSE of the word,” says Mr. Palmer. “ In a CERTAIN SENSE 
of the word,” says Dr. Newman. But we say, “ In the non- 
SENSE of the word there were Dissenters from the Church of 
England before the Reformation.’ It is surely palpable in- 
justice, or palpable folly, to describe the Reformers from the 
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Church of Rome, as Dissenters from the Church of England, or 
to speak, as though the same church were established in this 
country, whether popery, puritanism, or our present form of 
doctrine and government constituted the national religion. 

Our authors truly state, that English Dissenters were first 
called Puritans during their exile at Frankfort. There, instead 
of being united in mutual affection by their common suffer- 
ings, and common faith in Christ crucified ; instead of forget- 
ting in their distress all their trifling differences of church 
discipline, and cleaving with united hearts to the essential 
doctrines of the gospel; these unhappy exiles lost their time 
and their temper in bitter contentions respecting the forms, or 
the no-forms of religious worship. The report of these bitter 
contentions reached the ears of the venerable Calvin; and on 
this occasion he wrote his famous letter of sharp reproof, but 
of Christian kindness, to the Puritan Disputants at Frankfort. 
*“Calvinus Anglis Francford. S.D. Hoc vero me graviter 
excruciat, et valde absurdum est, inter fratres, ob eandem 
fidem a patria exules ac profugos, dissidium oriri; et quidem 
hac de causa, que vel sola debuerat in hac vestrA dispersione, 
quasi sacrum vinculum, vos simul devinctos tenere. Quid 
enim vobis in hac tristi et misera clade potius agendum erat, 
quam ut, a patriz visceribus avulsi, Ecclesiam vobis adopta- 
retis, quae, animis et linguis conjunctos, materno gremio 
exciperet ac foveret? Nunc vero de precandi forma et cere- 
moniis, quasi in otio et deliciis, litem a quibusdam moveri, 
idque obstare, quominus in unum Ecclesiz corpus istic coal- 
escatis, NIMIS, MEO JUDICIO, INTEMPESTIVUM EsT.”’ His letter 
produced no good effect. The English exiles returned to their 
native country, inextinguishably inflamed with republican 
ideas of government both in church and state. And these 
republican ideas were gradually and industriously dissemi- 
nated through the land, until prelacy was laid in ruins, and 
monarchy was rolled in blood. 

We are told (p. 8.) “ that one Mr. Robinson was the father 
of the Independents ; and that Mr. Henry Jacobs founded the 
first independent church in England.” Now every one knows 
that Robert Brown was the father of the Independents, and 
the founder of their churches. Why then is his title given to 
another? Because Jacobs and Robinson were more respect- 
able men than Brown. For Brown, according to Bogue and 
Bennett's History of Dissenters,* “ after having been confined 


in THIRTY TWo Prisons, died with a very indifferent character.” 
This Manual states, that 


* Bogue and Bennett. Vol. I. p. 130. 
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“ King Charles I. was notorious for his dissimulation, and that he 
encouraged profaneness.” 


It says, that 


“He in various instances violated the fundamental principles of 
parliament, and exercised an illegal power in civil and ecclesiastical 
affairs.” (P. 9.) | 

On the other hand, Cromwell’s - 


“Principles were favorable to religious liberty, and he declared for 
a general Toleration of Protestants.” (P. 11.) 


But was Cromwell free from dissimulation ?, Was Cromwell a 
respecter of parliaments? Did Cromwell never exercise illegal 
powers? Did Cromwell never dream of arbitrary government ? 
Was Charles withouta virtue ? Was Cromwell without acrime? 
Is this severity shewn to Charles, because he was a lawful king 
and a supporter of prelacy? Is this tenderness manifested to- 
wards Cromwell, because he was an Usurper, and overthrew 
the episcopal church? Is all this unfairness to be accounted for 
by the incautious admission, that, while Cromwell cruelly 
persecuted the Episcopalians, he 


“‘ Greatly encouraged the independents?” (P. 14.) 


Is it consistent with charity or with truth to describe 
Charles as an immoral and unprincipled tyrant, while 
Cromwell is represented as the friend of religious liberty, 
and the supporter of general toleration? The words, “ reli- 
gious liberty, and general toleration,’’ were indeed on the 
lips of the Usurper, even while he issued his inhuman decree 
against the episcopal clergy, by which it was enacted— 
“ That they should neither preach nor pray in public, nor 
baptize, nor marry, nor bury, nor teach school, nor live in 
any gentleman’s house; nor even use the Common Prayer 
Book in private !’’ Such was the “ liberty and toleration’”’ of 
Cromwell. The wealthy laity were interdicted by pains and 
penalties from shewing compassion to a well bred, well edu- 
cated, but a plundered, persecuted, and starving episcopalian ! 
Violently ‘ expelled from his own church, the ejected incum- 
bent could take possession only of the church-yard, and even 
there was not allowed to use his own forms of devotion !” 
Cromwell treated parliaments with the utmost insolence, con- 
tempt, and violence ; and then, with hypocritical profaneness, 
“in the name of the Lord,”’ dismissed them. He made laws 
at his pleasure, exacted taxes at his will, and with a bare and 
bloody sword in his hand, terribly tyrannized over three king- 
doms. Now we ask every honest dissenter, whether, after all 
that is said of the murdered King, the character of Cromwell 


should have been concealed? But Cromwell was himself of 
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the immaculate sect, “ and greatly encouraged the Inde- 
pendents.”’ 

ey As to the charge of encouraging profaneness, here cast 
= upon the calumniated King, we are not anxious to defend 
; every measure of that unhappy monarch, though this is an 
accusation, which we feel ourselves fully authorized to repel. 
But we appeal to every one, who is duly acquainted with 
the profane hypocrisy of Cromwell, to determine, where was 
the fairness of thus heaping up charges upon the name of 


: the sovereign, while so much indulgence is shewn to the 
memory of the usurper. 
: In answer to the question (Q. 36.) 

“ Are not the Presbyterians justly charged with the murder of the 
King 
are 
"Be ‘‘ His death is very unjustly charged on any religious party as such.” 
(P. 9.) 


That is (we presume) it was not the Independents but 
the Presbyterians, who slew him; or rather not the Presby- 
terians, but the Parliament;—not the Parliament but the 
Army ;—not the Army, but the Executioner ;—not the 
Executioner, but the Axe. Now we will cut off the re- 
treat of this sophistry. ‘* The death of the King was caused 
EITHER by Royalists and Episcopalians;—or by Dissenters 
and Republicans.” Our worthy Catechists may take, as it 
suits them best, either side of the alternative. But we ask— 
Who were they, who, the day before the King was murdered, 
mocked and insulted the Royal Sufferer at his devotions, he- 
cause he used the Book of Common Prayer? Who were they, 
who, when on the morning of the murder General Lord 
Fairfax came with his own regiment to rescue the King, per- 
suaded that noble General to turn aside with them “ to seek 
the Lord” for divine direction respecting the life of the 
King, while their colleagues, according to a preconcerted 
plan, were actually murdering him?) Who were they, who, 
when besought by the broken hearts and falling tears of a 
few faithful Royalists, would not even permit the Burial Ser- 
vice of the Church of England to be read over the mangled 
corpse of their Sovereign? 

We are referred to Neal for a vindication of the Dissenters 
from the odious charge of King-killing. But Neal is always 
partial, and never to be trusted. He garbles, misguides, 
misrepresents, suppresses, falsifies. The sermons, preached 
before the House of Commons at the beginning, and during 
the progress of this distracted period, were of the most in- 
flammatory nature. “ Wilt thou,” inquires one of these 
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preachers,—“ wilt thou have Jesus Christ for thy Antiquity, 
for thy Nobility, for thy Saviour, thy King, and thy all?— 
Go forth then, with the high praises of God in thy mouth, and 
a two-edged sword in thy hands! and Jesus will bind Kings in 
chains, and nobles in fetters of iron.”” Another declares, “ It 
is not disputes and treaties, but the sword, which must end 
this controversy. Turn, therefore, your ploughshares into 
swords, and your pruning-hooks into spears, to fight the bat- 
tles of the Lord, and to avenge the blood of the saints! This 
blood must be avenged either by us, or upon us, Cursed 
then be he, that doeth the work of the Lord negligently; and 
cursed be he that keepeth his sword hack from blood!—Col., 
Axtell, one of the Regicides, afterwards executed, declared 
to Dr. South “That he with many more went to that execra- 
ble war, with such a controlling horror upon their spirits from 
those sermons, that they verily believed they should have heen 
accused by God for ever, if they had not acted their parts in 
that dismal tragedy.’ (South’s Serm. vol. i. p. 475.) 

The fiery and deluded spirit of these preachers continued 
to the end of the usurpation. For, when Cromwell was in 
his last sickness, he was fully persuaded by these Independent 
ministers, that he should recover. One of them prayed— 
* We beg, O Lord, not that thou wouldst recover the Pro- 

tector (for of that thou hast assured us already); but that 
- Thou wouldest recover him quickly!” Another declared that 
God had revealed to him that Cromwell would recover and 
live thirty years, “‘ to compleat the work of the Lord.” Two 
days-afterwards the death of the Usurper was announced ; 
and this prophet publicly expostulated with Almighty God on 
the defeat of his prophecy—‘ O Lord, Thou hast lied unto 
us; yea, Thou hast lied unto us!” 


‘‘ The Presbyterians,” says this manual, ‘ were zealous to establish 
the divine right of Presbytery, too severe upon the episcopal clergy, 
and enemies to the toleration of all other parties of Christians.” (P.10.) 
But not one word of blame is breathed against the Inde- 
pendents. The Independents were perfect in their prin- 
ciples, correct in their tempers, accurate in their language, 
blameless in their conduct! Cromwell, one of this imma- 
culate sect, we are carefully informed, favored 


“Religious liberty, and declared for a general toleration of Protes- 
tants.” (P. 11.) 


But yet Cromwell, it is admitted, 


“ For CERTAIN POLITICAL reasons very justly refused a legal tole- 
ration to the Episcopalians.” (P. 11.) 


Cromwell, we are told, publicly said— 
Q 2 
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“‘ All men should be left to the liberty of their own consciences, and 
that the magistrate could not interfere without ensnaring himself in 
the guilt of persecution.” ‘T. 11.) 


But yet Cromwell persecuted the conscientious churchman for 
‘using the Prayer Book even in private! These facts, to be sure, 
prove the inconsistency, hypocrisy, and ungodly boldness of 
Cromwell; but, no matter; “ he greatly encouraged the In- 
dependents.” 

‘“‘ He allowed the Presbyterian form of Church government, greatly 
encouraged the Independents, and protected other parties, (P. 11.) 


Of religionists; but “ for certain political reasons’’ he mur- 
dered the King, and persecuted Episcopalians. 

We have learned not only Religion, but Episcopacy and 
Loyalty from the Scriptures, and, as loyal Christians, and 
scriptural churchmen, we are impelled as much by interest 
as by curiosity to inquire—What are “ these certain political 
reasons”’ for murdering lawful Kings, and for persecuting 
Christian Episcopalians? It is utterly inexplicable to us, how 
this Dissenters’ Catechism can in the same paragraph de- 
scribe Cromwell as “ favorable to liberty of conscience, and 
general toleration;” and yet “ for political reasons refusing 
toleration to all Episcopalians!” But we have not now to 
learn, that it was the Demon of Ambition, not the Spirit of 
Toleration, that always guided the dark policy of the wily 
usurper. He dextrously balanced sect against sect, and 
especially arrayed the Presbyterians against the Independ- 
ents: but while he labored sedulously to combine all reli- 
gious factions against the fallen Church, he was no less di- 
ligently occupied in preventing their combination against 
himself. He allowed the Independents to hold one stirrup, 
and the Presbyterians the other, while on the war-horse of 
despotism he trampled on the ruins of the Church, the blood 
of his Sovereign, and the liberties of his Country. 

The account of the conference at the Savoy is not correctly 
given. The blame at “ The Grand Debate”’ is all cast upon 
the Episcopal Commissioners, while the Dissenting Commis- 
sioners are perfectly blameless! But there were bigotry and 
party-spirit on both sides. The Dissenters seemed anxious 
to widen the breach between them and the Church: the 
Episcopalians were little disposed to make concessions. But 
no liberal dissenter will read without a smile the trifling 
objections and solemn reasonings of his forefathers. We 
allow, that intolerance and arbitrary power produced “ the 
Conventicle, and the Five-Mile Act.’ We detest intolerance 
and arbitrary power, wherever we find them. It would, how- 
ever, have been but candid to make some allowance for the 
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reaction of that vindictive spirit, which was mainly excited by 
dissenting intolerance during the great rebellion. It would 
have been but liberal to notice some of the bold provocations, 
which gave birth to those hateful acts. It would have been 
but just to hint at some of those inflammatory proceedings, 
which, when those acts were expiring, renewed, and for a 
while continued them. 

Equally incorrect is the account of the “ Act of Uniformi- 
ty,” and of the “ Ejected Ministers.’’ On these points there 
is much misconception abroad. The Church of England, at 
the Restoration, exhibited a variety of services, and contain- 
ed a motley assemblage of ministers. Her public worship 
was any thing but order, and her ministers were an incon- 
gruous mixture of Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Independ- 
ents, Baptists, Millenarians, and Ranters. Of these minis- 
ters, some had been ordained in one way, and some in an- 
other; some had been half-ordained, and some not ordained 
at all. By “ half-ordained”’ we mean those, who had only been 
ordained deacons episcopally; or, in the words and instance of 
a living preacher, ‘“‘ who had on only one episcopal boot.” 

It was impossible, that the Church could continue this dis- 
orderly worship, and these heterogeneous ministers. Some- 
thing must be done. And when the ‘ Grand Debate”’ for 
a comprehension had altogether failed, what remained, 
but to offer to the irregular intruders a continuance in the 
Church, if they would comply with some conditions respect- 
ing ordination, subscription, and the liturgy? If these con- 
ditions had been made as easy as possible, and offered in the 
spirit of conciliation, it might have been hoped, that they would 
be generally accepted: nor do we see how the conditions 
actually proposed could have been justly condemned even by 
those, who rejected them. 

The great body of dissenting ministers might at that time 
consist of three classes; first—of those, who had so far com- 
mitted themselves in the time of spoliation and blood, that 
they could not on any terms be admitted into the establish- 
ment; secondly—of those, who, however desirous of harmony 
and peace, could not conscientiously conform; and lastly— 
of those, who, anxious to do good, and somewhat indifferent 
todiscipline, would gladly, if left to themselves, have conformed 
in silence. But the Agitators of the whole body exerted every 
kind of influence, and employed every variety of argument to 
increase their number, and to prevent conformity. To some 
of sterner mould they said :—‘ Our number is so great, and 
powerful, that if we continue firmly united, Government 
will not dare to exclude us.” To others of more pliant na- 
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ture, it was hinted—~* We do not wish to prevent you from 
ultimately conforming ; but it is wise to remain awhile with 
us, that you may obtain better terms for yourselves.” ‘To 
some of a more generous spirit they intimated—‘ Surely you 
will not leave your old friends in their greatest need, when 
your continuance with them will conduce most to the ad- 
vantage of our common interests.” To others of more deli- 
cate feelings it was insinuated—“ Bishops have covered us 
with caresses, and tempted us with preferments ; but for the 
sake of a good conscience we have repelled these seductions, 
and stood firm in the principles of Dissent.’”’ These Agita- 
tors succeeded in preventing the decision of the wavering, 
and the conformity of tbe indifferent, until the Act of Uni- 
formity passed, and excluded multitudes, who certainly in- 
tended to conform. In fact many of them did afterwards 
conform, though they are, both by Palmer and Neal, some- 
what artfully, enrolled among the “ Two Thousand ejected 
Ministers.” 

“ Two Thousand ejected Ministers!’ We question the 
number, and we object to the appellation. Calamy and Pal- 
mer have diligently explored all the annals of Puritanism to 
discover illustrious names to illuminate a page in a Noncon- 
formist’s Memorial, or to adorn a paragraph in the records 
of Dissent: but both in Palmer and in Calamy the number 
falls short of two thousand. As the number is excessive, so 
the appellation is incorrect. Many of these ministers, having 
never been in the church, could not be cast out of it; they 
might be excluded, but could not be ejected ministers. In 
numerous places during the Interreign the dissenting preach- 
er went from the conventicle to the parish church: at the 
passing of the Act of Uniformity such preachers went back 
again from the parish church to the conventicle. It would 
be improper, surely, to call such men “ ejected ministers.” 
The RALLY ejected ministers were those multitudes of epis- 
copal incumbents, who, by the Independent Triers of Crom- 
well, were forcibly expelled from parsonage, pulpit, and 
property. | 

This catechism teaches that “ the Act of Uniformity”’ re- 
quired ministers to declare their assent to the new edition of 
the altered Prayer Book, before they could have seen it. 
This is invidious and incorrect. Three months’ notice was 
given, that they might see it; and, if within that time they 
could not see it, the bishops could extend the period for de- 
claring assent. 

It will, we hope, from these remarks appear, that the 
number of ministers really ejected was comparatively small; 
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and that the clamour against the Act of Uniformity has been 
outrageously disproportionate. But, while the sufferings of 
the excluded Nonconformists are repeatedly proclaimed, the 
more inhuman sufferings of the Episcopalians should not in 
fairness have been altogether concealed. The well-known 
sufferings of Usher and Hall, those learned and incomparable 
prelates, as well as sound divines, and exemplary Christians, 
may be noticed, as instances of Episcopalian sufferings. They 
were dreadfully insulted, plundered, and persecuted. Many 
independent ministers at the commencement of the rebellion 
most vehemently inveighed against prelates and prebenda- 
ries; and condemned, as intolerable evils, pluralities, and 
non-residence: but when the Church was overthrown, they 
enriched themselves with the emoluments of these plundered 
dignitaries, and became themselves conscientious non-resid- 
ents and pluralists! Milton, no friend to bishops or kings, 
gives an account of the assembly of divines, called together 
by the authority of the Long Parliament. These divines were 
selected neither by any ecclesiastical custom, nor general 
rule, neither for the depth of their piety nor the extent of 
their learning, but as each member of parliament in his 
fancy thought fit. Most of them with great show of zeal had 
preached against the avarice and pluralities of prelates, and 
other dignitaries, piously proclaiming that, if one cure of 
souls was not a charge above human strength, it was, at 
least full employment for one spiritual pastor. Yet these 
same conscientious and consistent divines, before they had 
performed any part of the work, for which they had been 
assembled, and for which, out of the public purse, they were 
paid, wanted not the boldness, to the scandal of their pro- 
fession, and the ignominy of their boasted Reformation, to 
contend for the emoluments of the fallen Church! They not . 
only seized one, two, or more valuable livings, but also not 
unwillingly accepted masterships in the Universities, and 
rich lectures in the City, setting theit broad sails to catch 
every wind, which might blow gain into their bosom. Thus 
these grave rebukers of non-residence were not ashamed to. 
be quickly seen pluralists and non-residents, though it were 
to the fearful condemnation of themselves out of theif own 
mouth. (See Milton’s character of the Long Parliament, and 
Assembly of Divines, 1681.) 

The member of Parliament (Sir Edward Deering) who in- 
troduced the bill into the House “ for the Extirpation of Bi- 
shops, Deans, and Chapters,” afterwards fell under the dis- 
pleasure of the republican faction, and was expelled from 
the House. He then entered the Church, which he had en- 
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deavored to overthrow, and asked the king for one of those 
deaneries, which he had attempted to extirpate. His request 
being refused, he again basely apostatized from the king, 
and, having meanly, but in vain, labored to be reconciled to 
the republican tyrants, at length died of grief in universal 
contempt. 

Dr. Cornelius Burgess was a member of the Assembly of 
Divines. Being appointed counsel in opposition to Dr. 
Hacket, he made a long speech before the House of Com- 
mons in favour of the bill for the “ Extirpation of Prelacy, 
Root and Branch.’”’—When the Church was overthrown, and 
its spoils were divided, Dr. Burgess received 400/. per an- 


ins 


a" num from the deanery of St. Paul's, invaded an episcopal 
i alace, and grew rich by the purchase of episcopal lands, 
$4 But at the Restoration he lost all his sacrilegious wealth, 
i. and died of a lingering and tormenting disease, in great po- 


verty and disgrace ! 

Mr. White, a gentleman of the Middle Temple, and mem- 
ber of the House of Commons, was most virulent in his 
speeches against the episcopal clergy. On this account, pro- 
bably, he was appointed chairman of the committee for 
ejecting scandalous ministers from the church. (It was, 

1en,scandalous to be loyal, and episcopal!) In this office he 
barbarously persecuted the clergy both in their estates and 
reputation. He died distracted,-crying out, as he died— 


“ How many clergymen with their wives and children have I 
UNDONE!” 


We wish neither to vindicate nor to condemn either the 
Episcopalians, or the Dissenters of that agitated period, Our 
object is, by an impartial statement of facts, to remove mis- 
conception, and to establish the truth. But in this “ Cate- 
chism of Dissent” facts are withheld or misstated; and the 
truth is perverted or suppressed. Were our knowledge of 
Churchmen and the liturgy derived only from this manual, 
we must conclude that Churchmen are always bigoted and 
intolerant, and their liturgy “ incoherent, and shocking.” 
Were our information of Dissenters, and their modes of wor- 
ship, obtained only from the same source, we must infer, 
that Dissenters are always liberal and tolerant; and their 
modes of worship scriptural and unexceptionable. We he- 
sitate not to declare that the book, which leads its readers to 
such conclusions as these, must be partial, malevolent, and 
mischievous. This book, indeed, seems calculated only to 
mislead and to poison the youthful, or the uninformed mind; 
to furnish vain cavillers with captious objections; and to 
exasperate Churchmen and Dissenters against each other, 
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ll. We proceed to notice 


The Reasons of Protestant Dissent from the Established Church.” 
P, 22.) 
A competent knowledge of grammar, a moderate share of 
information, and, above all, an impartial regard to truth, 
would sweep away nearly all the objections of this mislead- 
ing manual, Seven distinct grounds of Dissent are osten- 
tatiously announced; whereas every one knows, that the sub- 
stantial matters in debate between churchmen and dissent- 
ers are, (1.) Whether the government of the Church be 
lodged in the hands of bishops, priests, and deacons; and 
(2.) whether the governors of the Church have authority in 
indifferent things? If these two positions can be maintained 
in favour of the Church, Dissent will scarcely retain the sha- 
dow of an argument. 

Episcopacy may not only be traced up to Apostolical times, 
but may be clearly discovered in the Scriptures. All anti- 
quity and all ecclesiastical history confirm it. For fourteen 
hundred years churches were never found without it. For 
fourteen hundred years no Christian church was ever formed 
on the independent, or dissenting model. We challenge the 
adversaries of episcopacy to produce an instance of a church, 
framed after the congregational plan, before the fifteenth 
century. 3 

It is painful, to see the excellent Doddridge embarrassed 
in discussing, in his Lectures, the question of Diocesan Epis- 
copacy. In attemping to rebut the proofs of episcopacy, 
which candour had compelled him to state, he repeatedly 
admits the validity of those very arguments, the force of 
which he endeavors ineffectually to repel. 

But have the governors of the Church authority in indif- 
ferent things? We reply—the governors of the Church, 
whatever those governors be, must have authority in indif- 
ferent things, or they can have no authority at all. “ Obey 
tbem that have the rule over you, and submit yourselves.” 
(Heb. xiii. 17.) This command must refer to obedience in 
indifferept things, because, when the apostle wrote, the rulers, 
of whom he spake, had no civil authority; and because in 
essential things obedience is due not to earthly governors, but 
to God alone. 

This Catechism enumerates all the officers of all kinds be- 
longing to the established Church; and then significantly 
intimates that these officers were neither appointed by Christ, 
nor warranted by the New Testament. But the 

‘ Archbishops, Diocesan Bishops, Archdeacons, Deans, Prebend- 


aries, Canons, Minor Canons, Chancellors, Vicars-general, Commis- 


saries, Officials, Surrogates, and Proctors,” (p. 30.) 
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of the Established Church have no more to do with the question 
in debate, than the “ Ministers, Messengers, Preachers, Proba- 
tionérs, Candidates, Delegates, Members, Occasional Mem- 
bers, Elders, Ruling Elders, Trustees, Collectors, Chairmen, 
Committees, Treasurers, and Secretaries” of Dissent. The 
question is not, whether Prebendaries and Proctors— 
Trustees and Treasurers, are Scriptural officers ; but 
whether, from the days of our Lord, Bishops, Priests, and 
Deacons have been found in the Church? For proof of the 
affirmative of this important question, we again confidently 
appeal to Scripture, to antiquity, to all ecclesiastical history, 
and even to the dissenting Doddridge. The long list of offi- 
cers in the establishment is dextrously and insidiously intro- 
duced, not to brighten, but to obscure the question; not to 
guide the inquirer into truth, nor to inspire him with candour, 
but to lead him into error, and to fill him with prejudice. 

We are frequently told that the distinguishing principles of 
Dissent are, 

“The right of private judgment, liberty of conscience, the supre- 
macy of Christ as the only head of his Church, and the sufficiency of 
the Holy Scriptures.” (P. 22.) 

It ishere insinuated that these are not the principles of the esta- 
blished Church. But these are (we affirm) the principles of 
the Church of England. Does not our Church allow the right 
of private judgment, and perfect liberty of conscience? Does 
she not pre-eminently maintain the supremacy of Christ, and 
the sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures? Nay, does she not 
freely grant, what even Cromwell never granted, complete 
toleration? But still it is asked, is not the King of England 
the supreme head of the established Church? “The King has 
the chief power in this realm of England ;”’ and “has the same 
authority that godly kings had among the Jews, and that 
Christian Emperors had in the primitive Church.” But the 
king is only the femporal head of the Church. And no Church, 
no society of any kind, can possibly exist without a temporal 
head. There is not a dissenting congregation in England, 
boast as it we | of its undivided allegiance to Jesus Christ, the 
glorious Head of the Church, which has not also a temporal 


head. We contend not for names, but for things ; and we 


assert that every dissenting Church must have some supreme 
authority, some temporal head, whatever it may be called, or 
whoever may wear it. Sometimes it is worn by the Church 
at large, but never by the minister himself; sometimes by a 
committee or cabal of subscribers, and not unfrequently by 
some rich members of the congregation. The question, there- 
fore, is not whether a Church, national or independent, shall 
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have a temporal head, but where the chief temporal power 
shall be lodged? We say without hesitation, but not without 
experience, that the chief temporal power is most scripturally 
and wisely lodged in the hand of a protestant and orthodox 
King, a King, who in the Church can do nothing contrary 
to law or to Scripture, and who, even in indifferent things, 
can appoint nothing but what ministers to edification. 

The remarks already made will blunt the sharpest objections. 
But, unwilling as we are to prolong our notice of this Manual, 
we must briefly animadvert on its mis-applications of Scrip- 
ture, its mis-quotations of authors, and its manifold perversions 
of fact. 

The right of every man to frame a Church for himself is 
proved by this text :— 


“ Philip said unto Nathanael—‘ Come and see.’” John i. 46.(p.24.) 


The duty of dissenting from an established Christian Church 
is confirmed by the refusal of the Three Hebrews to wor- 
ship a golden image! (P. 24.) The Church of England 
is demonstrated to be no Scriptural Church, by the words of 
the Apostle : 

“ Greet the Church, that is in their house.” Rom. xvi. 5. (P. 26.) 


The Discipline of the Church of England is condemned by the 
declaration of our Lord: 

“Tn vain they do worship me, teaching for Doctrines the command- 
ments of men.” Matt. xv. 9. (P. 23.) 

The argument for an established Church derived from the 
established Church of the Jews is repelled by the following 
powerful reasoning : 

“ The Jewish Church was doubtless national, and established like- 
wise ; but not by the power of the Civil Magistrate, but by Jehovah 
himself, who wasits King and Lawgiver; (p. 29, 30.) 
or in other words, its Civil Magistrate! This unhappy reason- 
ing is guilty of suicide; and being come to this untimely and 
lamentable end, we hope its fond parents will afford it, as soon 
as possible, a quiet interment ! 

Our Readers will begin to think, that the children of dis- 
senters would be more ‘profitably employed in getting by 
heart the admirable catechisms of Dr. Watts, than in learning 
this Manual of uncharitableness and bigotry. It may not be 
without its use to observe further, for the purpose of shewing 
its spirit, that the power of the king to nominate bishops is 
stated in it according to the fact, because it is thought to be 
objectionable, while on other occasions the conduct and cha- 
racter of the church is deduced from the letter of laws, which 
are known to have long become obsolete. 
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The quotations in this book are never to be trusted. In 
the burial service of the Church of England, as quoted by this 
Manual, 


“ the minister is required to style the deceased our dear brother, and 
to express a sure and certain hope of Azs resurrection to eternal life.” 
(P. 40.) 


We cannot conceive how this mis-quotation can be other- 
wise than wilful. It must, however, either be wilful or 
ignorant ; and the editor of this Catechism may enjoy all 
the consolation of the enviable alternative. But thus reads 
the Prayer Book, “In sure and certain hope of the re- 
surrection to eternal life.’ ‘* Not that we believe,” (com- 
ments Wheatley; and the observation has been too fre- 
quently repeated to escape the notice of any intelligent ob- 
jector,) “that every one we bury shall rise again to joy 
and felicity, or profess this sure and certain hope of the 
resurrection of the person, that is now interred. It is not 
HIS resurrection, but THE resurrection.” Again: 


‘“* The Book of Homilies, to which every clergyman subscribes, as 
containing a godly and wholesome doctrine, expressly condemns 
chanting and playing upon the organ, as sorely displeasing to God, 
and filthily defiling his holy house.” (P. 43.) 

We know not whether the editor here intends to condemn 
the inconsistency of the Church, the doctrines of the Ho- 
milies, or the playing upon organs; but we know that he has 
shamefully misquoted the passage. Whoever will turn to the 
or referred to, in the second part of the Homily “ on the 

lace and Time of Prayer,” will see that it was the idolatry, 
hypocrisy, and formality, the gay gazing sights, and empty 
parade of the Church of Rome, which displeased God so sorely, 
and filthily defiled his holy house, and his place of prayer. 
We leave our readers to make their own observations on the 
nature and object of these misquotations. 


“Chanting,”’ this Catechism tells us, 


** was first introduced in the Church of Antioch, by Flavianus, a 
man of loose morals, but fond of ceremonies.” (P. 43.) 
The inference, which young dissenters are expected to derive 
from this account, is, that chanting is a very immoral and 
wicked thing. What then will they infer, when they read, 
that independency was introduced into the Church in Eng- 
land by one Robert Brown, a man of loose morals, but fond 
of innovations ; who besides had been in thirty-two prisons, 
and died with a very indifferent character? 

We are repeatedly told that our Liturgy is taken in great 
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art from “‘ the Mass Book ;” “ from the Roman Breviary ;"’ 
“from the old Popish Liturgy.” These assertions are not 
true. The Liturgy of the English Church was selected out of 
ancient Christian Liturgies, and framed by the Confessors and 
Martyrs of the Reformation. This Catechism, however, boldly 
advances proofs of its assertions; and doubtless they are the 
strongest proofs which it could advance. 


‘‘ These Six Canticles, are word for word from the Mass Book. 
Benedicite Omnia, Benedictus Dominus, Magnificat, Nune di- 
cal greats vult, (or the Athanasian Creed) and Te Deum.” 
(P. 44. 

Whatever defilement Benedicite Omnia, Quicungue vult, 
and the Ze Deum, being merely human compositions, may 
have contracted by use in the Popish Church, it must at 
least be admitted, that all these compositions existed long 
before the Popish Liturgy was framed. And respecting the 
Benedictus, Magnificat, and Nunc Dimittis, or the hallowed 
songs of Zacharias, of Mary, and of Simeon, these wonderful 
compositions, though used in the Popish Liturgy, are inspired 
portions of Scripture, and still undefiled. This charge of 
Popery on the Liturgy must have proceeded either from con- 
summate ignorance, or from a deliberate design to deceive. 


The Athanasian Creed,” we are told again, 


“was taken verbatim from the Mass Book; and the damnatory 
clauses of it are particularly exceptionable.” (P. 42.) 


We have seen, that this Creed was not copied from the Mass 
Book ; and with respect to damnatory clauses, we must con- 
tend, that there are no damnatory clauses in this famous 
creed. The clauses alluded to are not damnatory but decla- 
ratory clauses. These clauses strongly declare the perdition 
of unbelievers, but not so strongly as the awful words of our 
Lord :—“ He that believeth not shall be damned.” (Mark 
xvi. 16.) On this subject dissenters will perhaps attend to 
the decision of a dissenter. Baxter says, in his Method of 
Theology—* I embrace the creed commonly called Athana- 
sius’s, as the best explication of the Trinity ;” and again in 
his Reasonableness of the Christian Religion—“ 1 unfeignedly 
account the Doctrine of the Trinity the sum and kernel of 
the Christian Religion, and the creed of Athanasius the best 
explication of it that I ever read.”’ Baxter admitted this creed 
into the Liturgy, which he wished to substitute for the Litur- 
gy of the Church of England. 

“ Next let one of the creeds he read by the minister, saying— 
“T believe in God the Father,’ &c.—“ I believe in one 
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God,’’ &c.—and sometimes “ Athanasius’s creed.” (Baxter's 
Liturgy—p. 26. 1661.) 

We suspect that the objections of many Dissenters 
against this admirable creed, are not verbal, but doctrinal ob- 
jections. We agree, however, with honest and holy Richard 
Baxter, that the doctrine of the Trinity is the sum and ker- 
nel of the Christian Religion; and that the creed of Athana- 
sius is the best explication of the Trinity. But to this sub- 
ject we may have another opportunity of calling attention 
either in this or in our next number. 

The Church of England is repeatedly and offensively ae- 
cused of borrowing her Liturgy from the Church of Rome, 
and of retaining the principles of Popery. The charge, we 
have shewn, is untrue; nor can any one produce a single 
instance, in which the Church of England retains any thing 
peculiar to the Church of Rome. But were the charge capable 
of being substantiated, it is yet made very ungraciously by 
those,* who religiously associate with heretics much farther 
from Scriptural truth than the Papists. 

This Catechism teaches the children of dissenters, that our 
Liturgy is “ too divided, and too minute; without order, and 
without connexion; full of tautology, and vain repetitions ; 
ridiculous, superstitious.” (Pp. 38,39.) It is with unfeigned 
concern that we transcribe these injurious epithets as applied 
to the almost divine service of the Church of England. In 
opposition, however, to the opinion of the author and editor 
of this Manual, we will quote the opinion of a dissenter of 
taste and talent, the Rev. Robert Hall. ‘ Though a Protest- 
ant Dissenter, I am by no means insensible to the merits of 
the Liturgy. I believe that the evangelical purity of its 
sentiments, the chastised fervour of its devotion, and the 
majestic simplicity of its language, have combined to place 
it in the very first rank of uninspired compositions.” 

We did not expect, that any liberal dissenter would now 
sneer at the gestures of the established worship, or carp at 
the habits of the episcopal clergy: for we have in dissenting 
congregations observed persons at the same time sitting and 
standing, kneeling and reclining ; and we have seen dissent- 
ing ministers not only covered with the sinful surplice, but 
magnificently apparelled in cassoes, gowns, and bands. 

This Catechism condemns subscription to Articles of Religion 
at Episcopal Ordinations ; and commends public Confessions 
of Faith at the ordination of Dissenters. But where is the 


* Dr. Newman recommends to young Dissenters the perusal of Socinian 
Books! (P. 85, 86.) 
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substantial difference ? Both are tests of admission into the 
Church of Christ ; and both are of human appointment. But 
subscription must be wrong, because preferred by the Church; 
confessions must be right, because adopted by Dissent! Yet 
the editor of this compendium must either be extremely igno- 
rant, or he must know that subscription to Articles of Religion 
is required even among Dissenters ! : 

Ill consequences are alleged to arise from the mode of ap- 
pointing Ministers in the Church of England.” (P. 68.) Do no 
ill consequences then arise from the modes of appointing, sup- 
porting, and dismissing Ministers among Dissenters? We ap- 
peal with confidence to all dissenting ministers in England for 
a statement of ill consequences, which flow from the caprice, 
and cruelty, ‘and cabals of independent congregations, in ap- 
pointing and dismissing their dependent pastors. 

Dr. Newman has omitted many ignorant and silly objec- 
tions which Mr. Palmer preferred against the language of the 
Liturgy ; not, indeed, because Dr. N. thought them either 
silly or ignorant, but from the exuberance of his candour and 
tenderness to poor churchmen. He has, however, endea- 
vored to compensate for the omission of these objections 
against the language of the Liturgy, by a fierce, and a futile 
attack on the Articles. Yet he tells us, very inconsistently, 


‘“‘ The controversy with us is not about the sense of the Articles, but 
about the authority, assumed by fallible men, to draw up articles of 
faith for others to subscribe, as a necessary qualification for preach- 
ing.” (Pp. 58, 59.) ‘ If the principles of dissent from the national 
church be of any importance, surely those Dissenters act a very in- 
consistent part, who are indifferent to them; many of whom seem to 
forget that their forefathers, whom they profess to venerate, left the 
national church, not on account of Docrrinzs, but those imposi- 
tions on conscience, which this church still continues to practise. 
[To practise impositions! !] And doubtless it is incumbent on those, 
who are convinced of the truth of those principles on which their own 
dissent is founded, to take care that their children be well instructed 
in the knowledge of them.” (P.73.) 


From this reasoning it appears, that essential things, when 
imposed, immediately become indifferent, and you are at li- 
berty to reject them; and that indifferent things, when im- 
posed, immediately become sinful, and it is an incumbent 
duty not to admit them. On this ground, perfect liberty 
of conscience, when allowed by a Christian government, 
is nothing but an infringement of the rights of man; and 
perfect toleration, when sanctioned by a Christian legisla- 
ture, is nothing but perfect tyranny; while, on the other 
hand, young Dissenters may learn, that it is incumbent 
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upon them to depreciate the Establishment, meritorious 
* to speak evil of dignities,”’ and unchristian to “ submit to 
every ordinance of man for the Lord’s sake.”” On this ground, 
the Trinity in Unity, the Divinity of Christ, the Influence of 
the Eternal Spirit, the Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, 
Justification by Faith in the Blood of Atonement, and Sanctifi- 
cation of Heart and Life by the Spirit of God, when imposed 
as articles of faith, may all be conscientiously rejected; 
while it is a duty to dissent, and to contend, until the 
day of doom, about kneeling at the sacrament, dt wearing 
a surplice! For our own part, we are thankful, when 
indifferent things are settled by authority, that we may 
be at leisure to exercise our discretion upon matters of more 
importance ; and we contentedly leave to others the new 
ethical maxim, “ that we must never admit the truth, when 
it is imposed, nor do right by compulsion!’”’—‘* What! upon 
compulsion? No; were I at the strappado, or all the racks 
in the world, I would not tell you on compulsion. Give 
you a reason on compulsion? If reasons were as plenty as 
blackberries, | would give no man a reason on Ccompulsion.”’— 
Henry IV th. 

We are not sure that we understand the main principle of 
dissent, maintained in this Catechism, respecting religious 
establishments. (P. 47, 48.) If we do understand it, then 
young persons are instructed to separate from ali such esta- 
blishments ; not because they are unscriptural, but because 
they are established by the authority of human laws. Being 
thus established, they must be wrong. We were not aware 
that an act of parliament, whatever else it could effect, could 
convert truth into error. On this grand principle of dissent, 


Nonconformists must separate from their own modes of wor- 


ship, if they were established by law. Dr. Beattie, we be- 
lieve, humorously summing up the creed of the infidel, 
thus concludes it: © Finally, I believe in all unbelief.” A 
Nonconformist, instructed by the Catechism, may say, “ Fi- 
nally, 1 must separate from all kinds of establishments ; but 
| may conform to all sorts of dissent.” 


We next call the attention of our readers to the following 
perversion of fact. 

“The death of Charles I. is commémorated in a manner founded 
on falshood, and bordering upon profaneness. But the most sHocK- 


ING part of the service is the reading portions of scripture relating 
to the sufferings of Christ, as applicable to him.” (P. 41.) 


This is a heavy charge, neither christianly, nor courteous- 


“ty expressed. But what is the truth? The 27th chapter of 
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St. Matthew, recording the sufferings of our blessed Lord, 
is unquestionably read as the 2d Lesson in the Morning Ser- 
vice of the 30th of January. But then this chapter was read 
as the regular Calendar Lesson, not only before Charles I. 
was murdered by the Dissenters, but before that unhappy 
monarch was born. Lloyd, in his Memoirs, has recorded 
an affecting circumstance concerning this memorable charac- 
ter. ‘‘ Onthe fatal day, (Jan. 30.] his majesty was strength- 
ened in his own sufferings by the sufferings of his Saviour, 
(the emblems of) whose body and blood he received that 
morning; and the history of whose passion fell to be THE 
CHAPTER OF THE DAY. After the chapter (Matt. xxvii.) was 
read, the king thanked the bishop [Juxon] for his seasonable 
choice of it; while the good man replied, that it was no 
choice of his, but the church’s choice for the ; whereat his 
majesty was much comforted.” (Lloyd, p. 217.) This false 
charge of profaneness, uttered in very coarse language 
against the purest church in Christendom, is, indeed, very 
shocking.’ 
We have neither time, nor space to notice all the gross per- 
versions, illiberal insinuations, and ignorant remarks, which 
this Manual contains, respecting “ Baptism, Sponsors, Con- 
firmation, Ceremonies, and Altars.”’ But we must notice 


its ignorant blunders, and ill-placed merriment, respecting 
the “ Canons.” 


We are told, that | 
‘¢ the Book of Canons was established by Parliament, in 1603.” (P. 7.) 


The Book of Canons was never established by Parliament! 
We are told, (P. 62.) that clergymen are sworn to obey not 
only all the Canons of 1603, but also many of the old porisu 
canons. Is this Editor ignorant that a clergyman subscribes 
only to the “ Three Articles of the 36th Canon?” Or, know- 
ing this, is he so malicious as to declare, that 


cae oath of Canonical obedience is not limited to the Canons of 
1603,” 

but extends to “ many Popish Canons,” which “ remain in full 
force?”? The Editor makes himself very merry with “ the 
licence to cast out devils, the wrought nightcaps, and the 
light-colored stockings,” of the Canons. A little merri- 
ment may be allowed in a miscellaneous Review, but is 
quite out of place in a solemn Catechism. Nor do we see 
either candour or charity in adducing the obsolete language 
of obsolete Canons, to disparage the Constitution, and to 
belie the ministers of the Established Church. There can 
be only one motive for such conduct. Merely to shew, how 
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easy it were to retaliate, we will quote a few passages from 
Sermons and prayers, preached, prayed, and published by 
Dissenting Ministers during the Grand Hebellion. “O 
Lord,” cries one preacher—“ let the keys of our hearts 
hang at the girdle of our God! O Lord, tie our hands 
behind us, that we may not cut the throats of our own 
souls !’—Another thus expostulates with God: ‘ O Lord, 
when wilt thou take a chair, and sit among the House of 
Peers? And when? when, I say, when wilt thou vote 
among the honorable House of Commons, who are so 
zealous for thine honour?” A> third, noted for great fer- 
vency in prayer, thus addressed the Almighty. ‘ O Lord, 
thou hast not given us a victory for a long while, for all 
our frequent fastings! Dost thou mean, O Lord, to fling us 
into a ditch, and there to leave us?” A fourth, having, we 
presume, dried his throat by his extraordinary fervour, and 
being at a loss for words, begged of God “ to give him some 
Syrup of Barberries !” | 

On the whole, we are grieved at the re-appearance of this 
Dissenting Catechism. The new edition is not less ignorant 
and bigoted, than the old ones ; but it is more insidious, and 
more malignant, and therefore more likely to be mischievous. 
It would have been well, if the Editor had yielded to the re- 
monstrance of his own conscience, recorded in his own 
Preface ; 

‘“‘ Why disturb the harmony which now subsists between Church- 
men and Dissenters?” (P. 5.) 
But he searches out the faults of the church with diligence : 
he views her divisions with complacency: he anticipates her 
ruin with confidence! (Preface vi. viii. 58.) We nei- 
ther envy his labours, nor covet his feelings, nor dread his 
anticipations. But may God remove all error and imperfection 
from those, who conscientiously separate from the Church 
of England! May God heal the divisions of their congre- 
gations; and bless the labours of their orthodox and holy 
ministers ! 

Candid and well-informed Dissenters, as well as candid and 
well-informed Churchmen, must lament and condemn this 
intolerant, and uncharitable production. Its composition is 
a disgrace to dissenting literature. Its spirit is a reproach 
on dissenting liberality. Its information is a libel on dissent- 
ing veracity. Yet will it be injurious. It will be injurious 
to true religion among the Dissenters. It will be injurious, by 
embittering their children, from their earliest years, against 
the Church: it will be injurious, by inculcating false notions 
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of the Establishment and of Dissent: it will be injurious, by. 
prejudicing and closing their minds against further inquiry ; 
thus rendering them through life partial, and prejudiced, 
and sour nonconformists. When put into the hands, as»we 
know it has been put into the hands, of sincere and humble 
inquirers after truth, it will be injurious to such inquirers, 
by filling their minds with doubts and discontent, respecting 
indifferent things, instead of leading them at once to the es-. 
sential doctrines of the gospel. For we agree perfectly, not 
only with Bishop Horsley, that | 

“ This Catechism inculcates no one principle of the Christian re- 
ligion, or of any religion under the sun,” (P.79.) 


but also with the eloquent Edmund Burke, that it is a 
“ Catechism of misanthropy, anarchy, and confusion.” (P. vii.) 


Its object is, professedly, not to make Christians, but to 
make ‘ Nonconformists,’ not to increase the followers of 
Jesus Christ, but to enlarge 

“ the numbers of Dissenters in this kingdom.” (P. vii.) 


It will be injurious to Churchmen. ‘The most bigoted and pre- 
judiced Churchmen, if such there be, would have their bigotry 
and prejudice against Dissenters abundantly confirmed, by in- 
specting this compendium of dissent. They would infer, and. 
justly infer, with the mighty Horsley, “ that it instils into the. 
minds of dissenting youth, not the peaceful spirit of Christian- 
ity, but the turbulent spirit of sedition and rebellion.” These, 
surely, are lamentable effects. We sincerely wish that, when 
our common Christianity is so variously and so fiercely attack- 
ed, Churchmen and Dissenters, instead of publishing ‘‘ Cate-. 
chisms of Cavilling,” and “ Dialogues of Discontent,” would 
unite their efforts against the common enemies of the Chris-. 
tian faith. May we not fondly hope, that Churchmen, possessing’ 
the purest form of worship in Christendom, and Dissenters, 
enjoying perfect toleration, and perfect protection, mutually. 
laying aside their minor topics of dispute, will soon unite, 
as far as it is prudent and practicable, to disseminate the es- 
sential doctrines of the gospel; and thus devoutly labor, in 
dependence on divine aid, to promote the salvation of men, 
and to accelerate the kingdom of God? But we know, no- 
thing more likely to prevent so desirable an union, than the 
publication of this Manual of exasperation. Nor are we altoge- 
ther without hope that it will be immediately expelled from 
every dissenting school, and from every dissenting congre- 
gation in the kingdom. 7 

Let it not, however, be supposed that the Church of Eng- 
land has any thing to fear from this attack, or from all the 
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attacks which now rudely assail her. The more the Churclr 
is examined, the more will her soundness and excellency be 
known. “ Her foundations are on the holy mountains.”’ 
(Psa. Ixxxvii.) “ Her walls are the perfection of beauty.” 
(Lam. ii. 15.) Her battlements sparkle in the skies. Her 
Doctrines are entirely scriptural. Her Liturgy approxi- 
mates to inspiration. Her drticles were written in the blood 
of Reformers. Her Prayers consoled the hearts of Martyrs. 
Her Service combines the beauty of order with the charm of 
variety, and the fervour of zeal with the solemnity of de- 
votion. Her Government is according to primitive truth: 
her Discipline is the result of practical wisdom. Her Utility 
has been proved in seasons of tribulation: her Excellence 
has been proclaimed by the voice of experience. She is, in 
her Spirit, the most tolerant church, and in her Operations, 
the best adapted to the actual state of mankind. For, while 
she contracts her “ pastoral care,”” to notice the poorest in- 
dividual in the smallest hamlet, she can, as occasion re- 
quires, extend it to watch over “a diocese, a kingdom, a 
world. We would, therefore, earnestly stimulate the young 
members, especially the young Ministers of our church, to 
search into her nature and excellency. The search will be 
delightful, and the reward abundant. “ Walk about Zion, 
and go round about her! ‘Tell the towers thereof! Mark ye 
well her bulwarks, consider her palaces; that ye may tell it 
to the generation following! For this God is our God for ever 
and ever. He will be our guide unto death.” (Psa. xlviii.) 
We regard, therefore, without fear, though not without 
regret, those loud thunders, and those brilliant, but malig- 
nant lightnings, which have, of late, been so frequently 
launched from the North, against the Church of England. 
Her foundations are unshaken by those thunders; and her 
scriptural truth and piety, aspiring to the heavens, will 
convey those malignant lightnings innocuous to the ground. 


Art. Ecclesiastical Memoir of the first four Decades 
of the Reign of George the Third, or an Account of the State 
of Religion in the Church of England during that Period ; 
with characteristic Sketches of distinguished Divines, Authors, 
and Benefactors. By the Rev. John White Middelton, 
A.M. London, Seeley. 1822. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 398. 


THE welfare of our church is so deeply involved in the 
conduct of its ministers, that we hail, as a public benefit, 
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the publication of any authentic memoir, from which some 
judgment may be formed, on the one hand, of their character 
during a preceding age, and some instruction gained, on the 
other, for the guidance of their future proceedings. The 
author, whose name stands at the head of this article, has 
judged well in selecting for that purpose a period, which is 
fast passing into oblivion, though still there are many living, 
who can recollect even its earlier history; while the fact of 
its not having been yet historically commemorated, renders 
some faithful account of it desirable. His object is to furnish 
a brief record of those individuals, especially of those pre- 
lates and ministers in the Church of England, who, during 
the last forty years of the eighteenth century, rendered sig- 
nal service to the cause of religion, together with such occa- 
sional notice of other matters, as was necessary to throw 
light on the narrative. 

The volume thus affords another example of the applica- 
tion of that principle, which was first introduced by Milner, 
in his history of the Church of Christ; the principle, we 
mean, which looks for the history of any church not in the 
annals of heresy and disorder, but in the faithful and zealous 
labours of those, who drank deep into the spirit of christian- 
ity. In prosecution of this principle the author gives a brief 
record of the life and transactions of many of those ministers, 
whowere most distinguished for faithful zeal during the period 
in question, referring to original authorities in justification of 
the facts detailed; and he has thus supplied us with a con- 
venient outline and valuable index of the ecclesiastical con- 
one of Britain, during an important portion of our national 

istory. | 

The period, which he has chosen for illustration, was. in- 
deed fearfully distinguished by the activity of the enemies of 
revelation, as well as by remarkable aberrations and differ- 
ences among its friends. Inthe midst of all these difficulties, 
however, it pleased Providence to place upon the throne of 
Britain a sovereign, whose personal character was itself a 
barrier against the encroachments of a rampant infidelity, as 
well asan object of regard and veneration to Christians of every 
name. The following anecdote, is happily illustrative of the 
plain, honest religion, with which his late majesty habitually 
acknowledged the sovereignty of the only ruler of princes. 

“Public Meetings of persons, calling themselves ‘The London 
Corresponding Society,’ were held in different places. On the 26th 
of October, 1795, forty thousand were collected in the fields between 
Islington and Copenhagen House, and harangued by their favorite 
orators in an inflammatory style. An awful proof of their seditious 
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tendency was afforded on the 29th, when the King went to open the 
session of Parliament. On this occasion a great crowd was assembled 
in the Park, who for the most part observed a sullen silence as the 
state-carriage passed. Instead of huzzaing they hissed, and some cried 
‘ Bread’—‘ No war—‘ No King!’ Opposite the Ordnance-oflice, a 
bullet, probably discharged from an air-gun, perforated the glass, 
without, through a merciful Providence, doing further injury. His 
Majesty was remarkably composed, and read his speech with peculiar 
correctness. At his unrobing afterwards, it became the theme of 
generat discourse, in which the King joined with less agitation than his 
nobles. On resuming his seat in the carriage with the Earls of West- 
moreland and Onslow, George the Third displayed a magnanimity and 
piety which were very edifying. ‘ Well, my Lords,’ said the Monarch, 
‘one person is proposing this, and another is supposing that, forgetting 
that there is One above us all, who disposes of every thing, and on 
whom alone we depend.” (Pp. 315, 316.) 


The piety of the monarch was well seconded by that of 
many of the individuals, whose services are here brought for- 
ward into notice; and this catalogue of able and zealous 
ministers of the Church of England may consequently be re- 
garded as no unapt sequel to the reply given in the foregoing 
article, to captious objections and persevering hostility. The 
navy and army have their heroes, and the law its ornaments, 
whose names are handed down with appropriate honour. We 
are indebted to our author for a list of less renowned, but not 
less useful contributors to the stock of our national glory. 

The work itself is well arranged and impartially exe- 
cuted. At the same time we recommend the author to 
avoid in future that affectation of peculiar phraseology 
on ordinary occasions, which, like every other species of false 
ornament, is shewn to be in bad taste, by its tendency to draw 
observation to the indifferent or secondary parts of a subject. 
We allude to such phrases, as when he calls faithful clergy- 
men trusty rowers, p. 158, a fellow-member of parliament a 
brother of St. Stephen’s, p. 302, the antagonist of a Jacobite 
a Georgian, p. 191], or a soiled waistcoat a vest, covered with 
the relics of frequent application to the snuff-box, p. 352. In 
much the same style he denounces that worldly spirit, inciden- 
tal to unconverted adolescence, p. 252; and speaks of clergy- 
men, who have too rashly tied on the ephod, p. 250. So too, 
he writes about the task of hebdomadal composition, p. 250, 
and tells us, that a catalogue of pastors will not sustain invi- 
dious preterition in his volume, p. 369. We object also to the 
use of the word maugre out of poetry ; and cannot refrain, 
now we are upon this subject, from referring, though 
it shall be in the last place, to the quaint parallel, which 
is drawn between the spiritual and scientific attainments 
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of the late dean Milner; which is conceived in a style, much 
in vogue among the divines of the century before the last, but 
happily rejected now by the advancing refinement of the age. 
‘¢ Skilful to trace chemical affinities, he was solicitous to find in his 
own spiritual elements an elective attraction to the different members 
in the Church of Christ. Versed in optical experiment, he esteemed 
it his privilege to apply the telescope of faith to his mental eye, as one 
who now saw through a glass darkly, but hoped soon to see face to 
face. Gratified with chromatic phenomena, he regarded the bow in 
the cloud as the token of the everlasting covenant, and desired to walk 
in that fair composite light of truth, in which he might have fellowship 
with believers without undue attachment to his own division of her 
celestial rays. Studious of mechanical power, he rejoiced to have been 
made the subject of a force that could overcome the inertness of human 
apostasy. Acquainted with the hydraulic laws, he felt the need of an 
internal fountain, springing up into everlasting life.” (Pp. 341, 342.) 
Besides these faults in manner, which must strike every 
one, there will necessarily be some difference of opinion 
both in the estimate of individual character, and also in the 
determination of the particular standard, by which ministe- 
rial usefulness should be measured. But on this subject (we 
conceive) the author stands on safer ground, having, like 
the historian of the church of Christ, fixed his attention 
chiefly on that devotedness to the cause of the Redeemer, 
wherever it is found, which indicates the ardour of a 
Christian’s love; and, since as that love must needs be 
alloyed by some earthly admixture, commonly directing our 
admiration to those qualitics only, which are excellent, in 
whatever measure they are exhibited. It is interesting to 
look back from amidst that wider diffusion of Christian 
zeal, which is manifested in the formation and support of 
the many religious institutions, which are the glory of the 
nineteenth century, upon those more heroic, because solitary 
struggles, which were made in behalf of the same cause, during 
the latter part of the eighteenth: and the most fastidious 
censor of character ought to stand disarmed of his severity, 
when he recollects, that each ardent minister of the truth 
and power of the gospel had then more frequently to sustain 
his holy combat, single-handed, and was therefore more ex- 
posed to be betrayed into singularity, extravagance, conceit, 
or error, than in a day when evangelical principles are better 
understood, and exemplified ina greater variety of characters. 
Those ministers, indeed, and such as those, (it cannot now be 
denied,) were the persons to whom, under God, the Church of 
England is most deeply indebted. There are many, who with 
great respectability of character, discharge their appointed task 
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with regularity and propriety, and with a certain degree of 
zeal, but yet look with unkind suspicion upon the more vi- 
gorous attempts of others to do justice to their sacred call- 
ing, and to watch with real earnestness for the conversion 
of sinners. We will quote from the book before us one 
humble instance of that true devotion to the work itself of 
the ministry, of which the Apostles set the most splendid 
example, but which in them, and in others, even in the 
most quiet and retired of their followers, always excites the 
opposition of the worldly. 

“James Rouquett was ordained priest by Dr. Willes, Bishop of 
Bath and Wells. Being appointed by that prelate to preach the or- 
dination sermon, he spoke faithfully from the charge of Messiah to 
his Apostle, “ Feed my sheep.” The Bishop was prompted by the 
clamour raised against the discourse to request its perusal; when his 
Lordship discovered his discrimination by returning it to the author 
with his full approbation. He was now nominated Lecturer of St. 
Nicholas, in Bristol, and Chaplain to St. Peter’s Hospital in the same 
city. He felt so much for the captives in the gaol, and the poor 
in the alleys of this populous city, that he exchanged his vicar- 
age for the curacy of St. Werberg. Here he did the work of an evan- 
gelist, and made full proof of his ministry, commending himself to 
every man’s conscience in the sight of God, while numbers found that 
the word of the Lord in his mouth was truth.” (Pp. 161, 162.) 

It is deeply to be lamented, when respectable per- 
sons lend their countenance to a sentiment, so destructive 
of all improvement, as that which must be presumed, from 
the bishop’s judgmeut upon the occasion, to have caused the 
clamour against the ordination sermon just referred to. 
There may, possibly, notwithstanding that honorable ac- 
quittal, have been something in its style or manner, to which 
a nice and delicate taste might object. But we have reason 
certainly to suspect ourselves, when we perceive our minds 
fasten readily on the bad taste, or irregular habits, or what 
some of our contemporaries would call the methodistic deli. 
ration of persons, who are laboring to do good in their ge- 
neration, rather than on the positive benefit, likely to result 
from their exertions. What would be thought of a minister 
of state, who should confine himself to the routine-duty of 
his particular department, without ever originating any mea- 
sure for the public welfare? Nothing, but degeneracy and 
decline, can be expected from a body, in which each member 
confines himself so exclusively to his own sphere of action, 
as to lend no help beyond it to the general cause. No ex- 
tensive good was ever done by routine. 

It is true, indeed, that numerous imperfections and irregu- 
larities mixed themselves with the zeal and fidelity of many 
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of the excellent ministers, whose names are recorded in this 
volume, particularly of the early Methodists, who yet were 
permitted, by a gracious Providence, to kindle a flame in this 
country, by the light of which we still rejoice to walk. But, 
when human minds are the instruments to be employed, we 
must not expect to direct them with the exactness of inani- 
mate mechanism. Such an expectation was hardly found, 
in the long run, to answer, even in the Prussian Frederic’s 
government of his soldiers, although their employment (it 
will be allowed) was more allied to brute force than is the 
work of the Christian ministry. A liberal allowance must 
always be made for the varying eccentricities and peculiari- 
ties of different minds, by those who would wisely direct their 
energies : for men act not only with greater freedom and 
vigour, but with more circumspection also, and a juster re- 
spect for public opinion, when they feel that something is left 
to their discretion. 

We are led into these remarks by considering, that the 
trammels are too exact, within which a parish-priest in the 
Church of England is confined in the present day. For order, 
decorum, and good discipline (we trust) we shall be always 
decided advocates. We see much to censure and deplore, in 
that disregard of government and subordination, into which 
an indiscreet zeal sometimes betrays its possessors. But, 
when it is considered, who and what the clergy of the Eng- 
lish church at the present day really are, by what system of 
education they have been trained, and what pledges they have 
afforded for the consistency of their deportment, as well as 
what is the errand which they have to discharge, it does 
seem to us a sort of Prussian régime, to direct, as it were, 
by the authority of irresistible prescription, whether their 
sermons shall be written or unwritten, whether they shall 
exceed a certain number of minutes, whether they shall use 
action in their delivery, whether they shall instruct any por- 
tion of their parishioners in their own houses during the 
week, or whether they shall be restrained from rebuking im- 
morality, except within authorized enclosures. These are 
points, the expediency of which may be more peneniss and 
safely referred to the judgment of individuals, than deter- 
mined by the authority of the state, or the dictation of eccle- 
Siastical superiors. 

In the Church of England (we believe) the best provision 
upon earth is made, for the instruction and edification of 
those who will come to partake of its ordinances. But little 
help or encouragement is given systematically, to the exer- 
tions of such ministers as would labor to bring into it either 
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those who differ, or those who are indifferent, We should 
like to see the acts of a minister unfettered, within his own 
parish. We should wish to see him at liberty to adopt any 
other measures, that he might judge profitable for his people, 
in addition to his stated duties, and unless his diocesan 
should, in any particular case, interfere to restrain him. 
His canonical obedience would still remain due. His eccle- 
siastical functions would still be required : and it would onl 
be optional for him, if he saw occasion, and acknowledged a 
constraining motive, to address his people in any other way 
that circumstances might warrant, or occasion suggest. It 
will be observed, that we do not seek to impose new duties 
upon him, or to substitute others for those at present enforced. 
For any thing we have written, he may do as little as he plea- 
ses, provided he conform to the rules of the church. Only, 
if he should be willing to do more, we wish him not 
to be prohibited. We contend for what Taylor calls the li- 
berty of prophesying in the hands of the legitimate priest- 
hood. We discern no good reason, for example, why a pa- 
rish-priest, on seeing a congregation of sabbath-breakers, or 
a party of gypsies, within the bounds of his parish, should 
not have a recognised right to address them, if he should see 
fit to do so, at a time when his presence was not required in 
the church, without being subjected to the penalties of a 
field preacher ; or why he might not collect any number of 
his parishioners, in his own house, for the purpose of impart- 
ing to thema more familiar mode of instruction, than would 
be suitable to what our author denominates, the art of con- 
cionation. (P.243.) It does not seem reasonable, that a re- 
sponsible public functionary should be tied up within the 
same rules, which bind others, or that he should have no 
more discretion entrusted to him, than an unlettered itinerant, 
or a licensed home-missionary. 

A habit of looking with unfriendly suspicion, upon every 
indication of ministerial zeal, whether tinctured or not with 
a little extravagance, cannot but lead to divisions: for a zea- 
lous minister, who feels the importance of his office, will not 
omit to do what his conscience directs, in consequence of the 
injurious surmises to which he may be subjected: and yet it 
is impossible, but the distrust with which he is regarded, 
must engender distrust in return, and lead to consequences 
which every friend to ecclesiastical unity must deprecate. . 

We look forward to witness, in due time, a cordial co- 
operation among all classes of the clergy, to banish irreli- 
gion and vice from the land. There will then remain only 
the indolent, to be distinguished from the active. But cor- 
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dial co-operation cannot be secured without mutual respect, 
nor can mutual respect be conciliated without reciprocal con- 
cession. For one zealous minister, such as those recorded 
in the memoir, as having adorned the last century, the church 
can at the present day produce many ; and (we cannot but 
think) the very diffusion of this zeal atfords a moral security 
for the discreet use of any greater latitude, which might be 
given to it. Indeed, a want of confidence in its own minis- 
ters, is the most miserable policy that can be pursued by 
any church: for, after all, much must be entrusted to them ; 
and the difference between confiding in them reluctantly and 
readily, may be judged of from this single consideration, that 
confidence has a natural tendency to increase attachment, 
while distrust produces alienation. 

We therefore express our fervent hope, that every restraint, 
which is admitted to be unnecessary, may soon be removed 
from the efficiency of the national clergy; and that the ad- 
vance, which has been made, during the last half-century, 
in pure sentiment and religious principle, may, through the 
divine blessing on their faithful exertions, continue to be 
progressive. In respect to the venerable prelates, who pre- 
side over that reverend body, it would ill become us to ob- 
trude upon them our humble advice; nor will we do more 
than recommend to their attention the following just delinea- 
tion of their office, condition, and opportunities in the 
church, 

‘‘ The circle of human dignities cannot perhaps produce a more 
weighty or honorable charge, than that of an Anglican prelate. __Lift- 
ing his mitred head in parliaments, and taking his place among the 
hereditary legislators of the realm, and counsellors of the sovereign, 
his exalted station entitles him to watch over the interest, advocate 
the doctrine, preserve the discipline, regulate the worship, and de- 
fend the revenue, of the fairest and discreetest of the daughters of 
the Reformation; to enter his protest with gravity and firmness 
against the highest patrician, who shall attempt to corrupt her prin- 
ciples or destroy her privileges; to speak of the divine testimonies 
before kings, and not to be ashamed, knowing his immense respon- 
sibility to that Providence who hath constituted him a chief servant in 
the household of faith; while his diocesan, judicial, and academical 
authority or connexion, enables him in a variety of ways, to consult 
the spiritual good of his cotemporaries, and affords many facilities 
for advancing the cause of godliness, by favouring the faithful re- 
porters of the message of Heaven, or discountenancing the secular 
and heterodox among the subordinate pastors.” (P. 9.) 
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Arr. XIV.—DAVIES’S RELIGIOUS ESSAYS. 


1. The Influences of the Holy Spirit: considered with special 
reference to the circumstances of the present times. Seeley. 
1823. 8vo. pp. 47. 

2. An Inguiry into the just Limits of Reason, in the Inves. 
tigation of Divine Truth: being an Essay, to which the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge and Church 
Union, in the Diocese of St. David's, adjudged a Premium 
of 501. for the year 1822. By the Rev. J. Davies, of 
Queen’s College, Cambridge. Seeley. pp. 70. 


Lorp Bacon has observed, that a treatise, soberly and care- 
fully composed, which should point out the legitimate use 
of human reason in Divine things, was a great desideratum. 
(De Augm. Scient. L. ix.) Since his time, many and able 
pens have been employed in the important undertaking. 
They have shewn, that Religion is the best and truest philo- 
sophy; that Christianity is capable of proof, with such clear 
and fullevidence, as to render opposition toits doctrines absurd 
as well as impious; and that it is the part of sound wisdom 
to receive a true revelation, though involving insuperable 
difficulties. 

To the same task our present author has been drawn forth, 
by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge and 
Church Union, in the Diocese of St. David's. This has given 
rise to the first of the two pamphlets, which stand at the 
head of this article. But, although the two essays are not 
written as parts of a connected plan, the subjects, of which 
they treat, are yet plainly connected together: for, if the 
province of human reason, or, to speak more conformably to 
the nature of things, if the province of the human mind, in 
the investigation and acceptance of divine truth, can be shewn 
to be limited, an opening is thus made for demonstrating the 
necessity, and examining the nature and extent, of those in- 
fluences of the Holy Spirit, which must be called in to supply 
the deficiency. We shall, therefore, briefly consider the sub- 
ject in this view, availing ourselves of those aids, in point of 
arrangement, which our author has furnished, for the exa- 
mination of it; and making such remarks on his execution 


of the task he has undertaken, as the occasion may admit or 
require. 
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Now, in the first place, it is important to maintain, that 
the book of revelation is offered to our acceptance, in the 
same Way as any other object of belief is proposed to us; 
that is to say, its claim to our acceptance depends on the 
kind and degree of evidence, with which it is accompanied. 
The first office, therefore, which human reason has to dis- 
charge with regard to it, is, to determine, whether there be 
sufficient proof of its having come from God: and, for this 
purpose, no supernatural aid is necessary. The ordinary 
powers, with which God has gifted us, for ascertaining the 
weight and sufficiency of moral evidence, are all that is 
wanting, to enable us to judge aright on this question, pro- 
vided we do not suffer them to be diverted by prejudice, by 
the love of pleasure, by a calculation of consequences, or by 
some other misleading influence, from coming to a right 
conclusion. Men differ indeed in their powers and opportu- 
nities, even in this respect; and many are necessarily obliged 
to lean upon the judgment of others, (indeed we all do it to 
a greater extent than we are aware of) even in the most im- 
portant transactions, in which we engage. Yet still the 
question is always determined ultimately, and, in fact, can 
only be determined, by the ordinary powers of the human 
mind, possessed and exercised in some degree, by every in- 
dividual, and collectively forming that agreement of many 
minds in one conclusion, which constitutes what is called, 
the weight of authority. 

But, besides determining whether the volume, which pre- 
tends to inspiration, be really inspired or no, human reason 
is further competent to inform us, what particular works be- 
long to that volume, and thus to settle the canon of scrip- 
ture. 

Whether unassisted reason is a sufficient guide in decid- 
ing, that this or that particular doctrine, as for instance the 
Personality of the Holy Ghost, the Trinity in Unity of the 
Godhead, or the necessity of a Divine influence to produce 
repentance, faith, and a holy love and fear of God, are con-. 
tained in that revelation, is a further question: and the scrip- 
ture itself appears to determine it in the negative, when it 
asserts, that the natural man receiveth not the things of the 
Spirit of God; for they are foolishness unto him; neither 
can he know them, because they are spiritually discerned. 
However, we are inclined to believe, that the Apostle, by 
the phrase of receiving the things of the Spirit of God, 
meant the practical application and experimental perception 
of them, and are persuaded, that the mere theoretical recep- 
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tion of them, as part of the contents of the sacred volume, is 
within the province of natural reason, and is as much a mat-. 
ter of mere evidence as any other that can be referred to it. 
To observe that it requires honesty of intention as well as 
sagacity of research, is only saying that, which is true of every 
investigation, that relates to subjects of a moral nature, and 
is not capable of being conducted on principles of mathemati- 
cal demonstration. 

When we have added one more particular, and stated, 
that the human mind is competent to pronounce concerning 
any particular tenet, that it is at variance with universal ex- 
perience, or with the laws of nature, and therefore ought not 
to be received as a doctrine, inculcated ina revelation, that 
comes from God, we believe that we have enumerated all the 
acts which lie within its peculiar department, and demand no 
assistance from preternatural illumination. ‘This last office, 
indeed, requires to be managed with peculiar discretion, lest 
we should be tempted to confound the sublime mysteries 
which transcend our capacity, with the reveries that contra- 
dict the plain conclusions of sense. It was by appealing to 
this exercise of reason, that our reformers got rid of the ab- 
surdities of transubstantiation. It is by the same process 
that unitarians seek to overthrow the doctrine of a trinity. 
We have therefore need to deal with it discreetly, and to 
point out, for example, the important and decisive distinction 
between maintaining the ubiquity of a human body, which is 
a property of matter, the truth or falshood of which is cog- 
nizable to our senses, and believing a trinity of persons in 
the divine nature, which we have no means of bringing to 
the test of experience or observation. The latter therefore 
is true, if revealed. The former cannot have been revealed, 
because it is physically impossible. 

On the other hand it is obvious, that human reason is ut- 
terly incompetent to propound articles of faith. They must 
be exclusively derived from revelation; and though they are 
addressed to our understanding, and call into exercise the 
powers of the human mind, for the purpose of determining 
upon a fair view of the text of scripture, what is and what is 
not revealed to us, it follows, as an undeniable consequence, 

““ That Reason ought not to proceed so far as to reject a doctrine 
conveyed in a professed communication from Heaven, on the mere 
ground of its being undiscoverable without supernatural and divine 
assistance.” (Inquiry. P. 27.) | 

-“ Neither ought a doctrine clearly asserted in that heavenly com- 
munication to be refused our firm and decided assent, because we may 
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be unable to comprehend the exact mode in which the facts that it 
affirms or involves may subsist. (Inquiry. P. 41.) 

We cannot refrain while we are upon this topic, from intro- 
ducing to our readers a beautiful passage from Horne’s 
Apology for the Hutchinsonians, written with all the point 
andhappiness of illustration, peculiar to that writer.—* Reason 
.(says he) was made to learn and not to teach: and therefore 
to set her up for a teacher, when she was never designed for 
that office, is certainly wrong. What the eye is to the body, 
reason or understanding is to the soul, as says the apostle—— 
‘“‘ Having the eyes of your understanding, r7s5 diavoias, the fa- 
culty of discernment, enlightened.” The eye then is framed 
is such a manner as to be capable of seeing, reason in such 
a manner as to be capable of knowing. But the eyes, 
though ever so good, cannot see without light. Reason, 
though ever so perfect, cannot know without instruction. 
The eye indeed is that, which sees. But the light is the cause 
of its seeing. Reason is that, which knows. but instruction 
is the cause of its knowing: and it would be as absurd to 
make the eye give itself light, because it sees by the light, as 
to make reason instruct itself, because it knows by instruc- 
tion. The phrase therefore, light of reason, seems to be an 
improper one; since reason is not the light, but an organ for 
the light of instruction to act upon; and a man may as well 
take a view of things upon earth in a dark night by the light 
of his own eye, as pretend to discover the things of heaven in 
the night of nature by the light of hisown reason: nor do we 
any more derogate from the perfection of reason, when we 
affirm it cannot know without instruction, than we derogate 
from the perfection of the eye, when we deny it has a 
power of seeing in the dark. Christ only, who is the Sun of 
righteousness, has in him the perfection of light, even all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge. ‘The perfection of 
reason is to be able to receive of his fulness, to receive the in- 
struction of wisdom.’ 

The question, how we can be required to believe a state- 
ment, when we do not understand the nature or comprehend 
all the particulars of the truth it inculcates, is aptly and in- 
geniously illustrated by the following analogies. 

‘ Let us suppose a philosophical lecturer to lay the following truth 
before his pupil, in a language which he did not understand, or pre- 
viously to his learning the meaning of the terms employed: ‘ A ray of 
light is formed by the combination of the seven primitive colours.’ In 
this case there could be no exercise of assent, because no distinct 
ideas were conveyed to the mind. But let the pupil have a tolerably 
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clear notion of the objects respectively specified by the terms of the 
proposition, and there is no difficulty in his firmly acquiescing in the 
general truth, that aray of light is formed by the union of the seven 
distinct colours, although he may have never seen the experiment, 
nor have it in his power to form the most distant conception of the 
mode by which that union is effected, and the final result produced. 
His assent rests upon the mere testimony of his instructor.” 

‘‘ Where is the difficulty of believing, provided it be affirmed on 
credible authority, that the three interior angles of a triangle are equal 
to two right angles, with a total ignorance of the properties in these 
figures, which render such an equality necessary ?’ 

“ Few things appear at first sight more strange and incredible, than 
that an astronomer should have it in his power to measure the magni- 
tude and the distances of the sun, moon, and planets, in his stud 
chair, or on the top of his observatory. Suppose the philosopher, 
Newton for instance, were to have taken a person wholly unac- 
quainted with the principles of mensuration, and given him a 
cursory account of the process, by which the ultimate points in 
question were attained! Would it not be to such a person a mys- 
tery as incomprehensible as any that is proposed to our faith 
in the whole compass of the Old and New Testament? And yet 
could he not, ought he not, upon the mere testimony of his 
more knowing instructor, to give credit to the simple fact, that the 
sun, the moon, and the planets actually have been measured, and that 
their respective dimensions amounted to such a number of miles ? 
Would not the opposite conduct be considered extremely obstinate and 
unbecoming ? Would it not be the plain dictate of ingenuous and un- 
perverted reason, that unimpeachable veracity was to be implicitly 
depended upon, and that whatever of obscurity the several cases in- 
volved or appeared to involve, was to be attributed rather to narrowness 
of intellect and imperfection of knowledge than to any thing really 
incomprehensible orimpossible in themselves ?” (Inquiry, pp. 43, 44.) 

it will be seen, that in each of these supposed cases, the 
conditions of our belief are the possibility of the facts assert- 
ed, a possibility (be it observed!) not to be denied without a 
competent knowledge of the subject, and of the credibility of 
the narrator. A scepticism, which continues, when these 
two conditions have been complied with, savors more of ig- 
norant perverseness than of philosophical hesitation. A 
sceptic under such circumstances, in matters of religion, 
may be fitly described in the language of St. Paul, as intrud- 
ing into those things, which he hath not seen, vainly puffed 
up by his fleshly mind. 

‘* Finally,” says our author, “ the jurisdiction of Reason in matters 
of faith and of divine revelation does not extend so far as that a 


Doctrine should be rejected, merely because it may be attended with 
diffic. lties, which Reason cannot solve.” (P. 55.) 
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Such difficulties are met with in other subjects, besides re- 
ligion, and arise not only from the limited powers of our 
minds, but from defect of information, without which the 
powers We possess cannot be brought into action. When, 
for instance, the inhabitant of the torrid zone is told of water 
being converted into a solid, his ignorance of natural phi- 
losophy, combined with his want of experience, constitutes 
as real a difficulty in the way of receiving the testimony of 
a credible witness to that effect, as our ignorance of the na- 
ture of God and of the other world, and our natural incapa- 
city to apprehend the ideas of eternity and infinitude, do in 
respect to many subjects of divine revelation: and yet it 
would be a hardy system of scepticism, which would affirm, 
that the Abyssinian or Malay ought to reject such nH 
because he sees difficulties in the way of receiving it; a 
though it is plain, that in the instance referred to, he may be 
imposed upon by a faithless witness, or mistaken in the con- 
fidence he reposes in his fidelity ; whereas, in matters of re- 
ligion, our only informant’ is one, who cannot lie. Indeed, 
how many things are possible, which a savage or an ill in- 
formed mind would be slow to believe! Magnetism, galvan- 
ism, electricity, the whole subject of chemical affinities, and 
the wonderful processes of crystallization, present a series 
of facts, all of which would probably be excluded by such 
laws of matter, as a philosopher would be disposed to lay 
down, if he were unacquainted with those magnalia nature: 
and we ought to learn from these considerations, with which 
every smatterer in science must be familiar, that there is no 
subject, on which we have less reason to dogmatize, than 
the possibilities of nature. How indispensable, therefore, is 
humility in arguing concerning the nature of God, the ope- 
rations of the spirit, and the mystery of predestination! On 
these subjects we should do well to copy the cautious diffi- 
dence of Bishop Ridley, whose words ought to be a bit in 
the mouth of all spiritual dogmatism—*‘ Sir, in these matters 
I am so fearful, that I dare not speak further, yea, almost 
none otherwise than the very text doth, as it were, lead me 
by the hand.’ | : 

The province of human reason, therefore, in the investiga- 
tion of divine truth, may be defined to be that of determin- 
ing, whether this or that particular doctrine be or be not a 
part of revelation : in deciding which question we are au- 
thorized to reject any interpretation, which would represent 
one statement in scripture as really contradicting another, 
or which would teach, as truth, a physical impossibility; al- 
though in the examination of it, we are bound to proceed 
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with that humility and difidence, which becomes creatures, 
whose observations of nature are at best extremely confined, 
and the improvement of whose faculties by continual exer- 
cise only makes us better acquainted with the infirmity, 
which belongs even to the best understandings. 

Knowledge is proud, that he has learned so much. 

Wisdom is humble, that he knows no more. 

But it must be acknowledged by those, who are acquaint- 
ed with themselves, that the human mind has something 
more than mere infirmity to contend with. Scepticism does 
not arise from insufficiency of illumination, but from  pre- 
ference of darkness to light. A latent wish that the Bible 
may be false, a spirit of pride, a love of contradiction, and 
an affectation of singularity, have been the prolific sources 
of unbelief. With respect to those mysteries which are 
adorable, because inscrutable to man, we would observe, 
that it may be a moral excellence in Faith itself, as it con- 
fessedly is its peculiar province, to receive that, on divine 
testimony alone, the reason of which it cannot at present 
discover. There must be also an entire submission of the 
understanding and heart to the revealed Will of God. That 
Will is the first cause of all moral obligation; and his crea- 
tures have the highest reason to love and adore him, because 
he acts according to his all-perfect Will. But unhappily, 
we continually perceive in ourselves and others, first a re- 
luctance to enter upon the investigation of divine truth, and 
secondly, a still further reluctance to bow to its decisions, 
and to be guided by its authority. Eternal things do not lay 
hold on the mind, even when they are admitted, with that 
power, which is exercised over us by the impressions of 
sense; Which implies not only infirmity, but corruption, not 
only dulness, but dislike. 

The divine volume affords us several examples of this un- 
r‘adiness to follow the dictates even of our own conviction, 
in matters that concern the authority of God. Pharaoh, being 
convinced by the miracles of Moses, said to him—‘ The Lord 
is righteous; and l and my people are wicked. I will let you 
go; and ye shall stay no longer.’ Yet afterwards he pursued 
the Israelites even into the midst of the Red sea. Saul also 
said to David— I know well, that thou shalt surely be king, 
and that the kingdom of Israel shall be established in thine 
hand.’ Yet he never afterwards desisted from seeking the 
life of David. 

Without attempting to account forthisunwillingness to en- 
ter upon the consideration of divine truth, or after considering 
it to conform our conduct to the conclusions, at which we have 
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arrived, in regard to it, which is not to our present purpose, 
it is obvious, that in order to dispose the mind to view the 
truth in the first instance, and to obey it afterwards, some- 
thing more than reasoning or argument must be necessary : 
and it is for these precise purposes, that the influences of the 
holy spirit are offered. 

First, to dispose the mind to view the truth, as it is re- 
presented to us in scripture, to regard it with complacency, 
and desire a nearer acquaintance with it, the work of the Holy 
Spirit is necessary. ‘This is evident from a single maxim of 
our Saviour, coupled with the consciousness of human depra- 
vity ; ‘for every one, that docth evil, hateth the light, neither 
cometh to the light, lest his deeds should be reproved.’ The 
principle, which is necessary to overcome this reluctance, is 
faith in the divine forgiveness: and that principle is of divine 
origin, presupposing a conviction of sin, and a desire to return 
to God, no part of which is natural, but all must be produced 
by a gracious influence from above. 

On this subject the author says— 

“ The natural state of man is that of death in trespasses and sins, 
without holiness, without grace, without the least spiritual feeling ; 
at the fall he received a shock which paralysed and numbed every 
limb, every nerve of the internal man, and left him a blasted withered 
form of humanity without so much as a power to feel his misery. 
While he remains in this condition, the simple application of external 
means is incapable of imparting the least degree of salutary influence. 
The feelings of his nature may, indeed, in some measure, be wrought 
upon—as the fibres of once animated but now lifeless matter may be 
put in motion by the operations of Galvanism ; but a sensation 7 
vital and spiritual it cannot awaken. He must be spiritually revived, 
before he can spiritually feel: he must be endued with a celestial 


principle, which will act as a soul within a soul, before he can expe- — 


rience the emotions and perform the functions of a living being.” 
(Influences, p. 26.) 

But secondly, in order to dispose the mind to obey the truth, 
when it has been received, a spiritual influence is equally need - 
ed: for thereis not originallya greater reluctance to receive the 
light, than there is to obey it afterwards; the first of which 
vices may be called spiritual blindness, and the last spiritual 
corruption; and both can only be cured by power from on 
high. The natural progress of this disease of our nature, as 
exhibited in these two symptoms, is thus traced by St. Paul, 
in his fourth chapter to the Ephesians.—He describes the 
gentiles, as alienated from the life of God, through thetgno- 
rance that is in them, because of the blindness of their heart, 
who, being past feeling, have given themselves over to lasci- 
viousness, to work all uncleanness with greediness. 
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Thus clearly is a divine influence needed in every part of a 
Christian life: and it is offered as clearly as it is required; 
for, as the same high authority declares to us, we are his 
workmanship, created in Christ Jesus unto good works, which 
God hath before ordained, that we should walk in them, not 
so as to supersede, but to renovate our natural faculties, and 
to impart a heavenly direction to those views and hopes, which 
otherwise were fixed on earth. 

In speaking to this point, Mr. Davies brings forward some 
pertinent and well-digested remarks, addressed to those who 
would impugn the reasonableness of the doctrine of divine in- 
fluence, because they cannot comprehend the mode of its ope- 
ration, or its compatibility with that freedom of action implied 
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the 4! in the accountableness of human beings. 

eh “<The whole process of mental agency and especially the mysterious 
“aio source, whence the exercises of the faculty of volition take their rise, 
mer are so little known and so very imperfectly understood hy us, that 
4 when we attempt to follow them beyond the mere surface, and to 


trace them to their original and remote spring, we find ourselves in- 
volved in utter obscurity, and baffled in our most vigorous efforts. 
That man is accountable and free, we know with the utmost certainty, 


E but after what mode and to what extent it is necessary that he should 
* be exempt from external influence, in order to retain this character, is 
a ; what we are wholly unable to determine. Much thought has been 
es expended—much has been written and confidently written on this 
‘ a4 subject, but it never has been, and we have reason to suppose that in 


the present state of existence it never will be satisfactorily explained. 
Theories may be formed and successively refuted. One hypothesis may 
be demolished, and another equally vague and visionary may be esta- 
blished in its stead. But amidst all this jar and collision of human 
es opinions, the real truth lies concealed in profound and inexplicable 
: re mystery. Itis obvious therefore that while all the springs of thought, 

441 of affection, and of volition, are so remote from our view, there is no 
presumptive evidence against the fact of a spiritual influence. Al- 
though we cannot, and do not pretend to say Aow the divine Spirit 
operates upon the several faculties of the soul so as to impress it with 
an entirely new character, yet surely it will not be contended that this 
affords the shadow of a proof against the reality of his agency. 
To us every thing is apt to appear strange and incredible if not 
utterly impossible, which does not fall under the immediate cognisance 
of our senses. What is matter of daily and hourly experience we 
never think of denying: but if we take the trouble to reflect, we shall 
find that the things are indeed exceedingly few, if there be any, which 
we may be said fully to comprehend. Where is the man, who can 
undertake to give a satisfactory explanation of the mutual operation, 
the reciprocal influences of the human body and spirit upon each 
other? Who has ever been found to understand the secret mechanism, 
by which mind acis upon matter, and accurately to describe the me- 
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thod, by which a never-ceasing interchange of affection is carried on 
between the corporeal and intellectual systems ? Who has everhad the 
sagacity to discover how the mere utterance of an articulate sound by 
one man should raise in the mind of another a train of images pre- 
cisely similar to those, which were present to his own, and by that 
means perhaps fill his soul with the most delightful or the most me- 
Jancholy, the most sublime or the most degrading sensations? Upon 
these and a variety of other topics of the most ordinary occurrence a 
child might start a thousand difficulties, which it would baffle the 
skill of the profoundest philosopher to solve. The fact is, that while 
our knowledge of these matters, if duly cultivated and improved, is 
sufficient for the general purposes of life and conduct, we have a per- 


fect understanding of scarcely any of them. How, then, are we to. 


proceed? Are we to believe nothing, because we are unable to com- 
prehend every thing? Are we to reject the clearest testimony of expe- 
rience, because it does not, at the same time, supply us with a com- 
plete solution of every problem? Are we to renounce the character 
of percipient and reasonable beings, because we are not omniscient ? 
Shall we deny that our souls have a real influence upon our bodies, 
because we cannot exactly perceive how that influenceis exerted? The 
part of wisdom is obviously to adapt our views to that state in which 
we find ourselves placed; to regulate our assent by that measure of 
evidence, and by that degree of light and capacity, which God has 
been pleased to afford us, to steer a course equally remote from the 
credulity which believes every thing, and the scepticism, which believes 
or affects to believe nothing.” (Influences, pp. 18—20.) 

The author, therefore, considers practically the work of the 
Spirit in the formation of the general character. He main- 
tains that the nature of the qualities which are superinduced 
upon the subject of divine grace, will correspond with the 
nature of the vital principle imparted to him; and that the 
influence of the Spirit as surely creates the soul anew after 
the divine image, as fire converts every element with which 
it comes in contact, and upon which it acts, into a congeniality 
with itself. He illustrates this change, by adverting to that 
sensibility to the realities of religion which takes place of ob- 
tuseness ; to that clearness of spiritual vision which succeeds 
to delusion and indistinctness ; to that altered condition of the 
affections of the heart, and that change in the conduct of the 
life, which make the renewed man as remarkable for the “ love, 
joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, faith, meekness, tem- 
perance,” which are the fruits of the Spirit, as he was before 
for those carnal, depraved, and malignant passions, which 
are their hateful opposites, and the certain indications of a 
depravity as hopeless in itself as pernicious in its conse- 
quences. 

Notwithstanding this, if we were required to point out the 
chapter in ecclesiastical history furnishing the most copious 
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subject of regret, we should perhaps lay our finger on that, 
headed “Spiritual Influence.” What varied forms of error 
might not there be traced? What extremes of doctrine has 
not heresy broached on this particular theme ? 

At the time when that revered friend to religion and good 
order, Mr. Wilberforce, sent out his “ Practical View of the 
prevailing religious system of professed Christians,” he con- 
sidered that inadequate conceptions concerning the Holy 
Spirit were so general, as to justify the following statement, 

er having spoken of the too common disregard of the per- 
son and work of the Saviour: “ The doctrine of the sanctify- 

. ing operations of the Holy Spirit, appears to have met with 
still worse treatment. It would be to convey a very inadequte 
idea of the scantiness of the conceptions on this head, of the 
bulk of the Christian world to affirm merely, that they are too 
little conscious of the inefficacy of their own unassisted endea- 
vours after holiness of heart and life, and that they are not 
daily employed in humbly and diligently using the appointed 
means for the reception and cultivation of the divine assist- 
ance. We should hardly go beyond the truth in asserting, 
that for the most part their notions on this subject are so con- 
fused and faint, that they can scarcely be said in any fair 
sense to believe the doctrine at all.’ (Chap. 3. sect. 1.)— 
This was undeniably a lamentable state of things. Since that 
period the public mind has been much better informed on 
the momentous subject of spiritual influence. Not only has 
the doctrine itself been better understood, but we would hope 
a great body of professors have become experimentally ac- 
quainted with its truth. At the great anniversaries of reli- 
gious institutions, the speakers and managers feel more and 
more the duty of discountenancing that commendation, which 
is sometimes as painful to the receiver as injudicious in the 
bestower, and of imploring the blessing of the Father of 
Lights. Courses of lectures are preaching by ministers of 
various denominations, on the deity, offices, and gracious 
operations of the ner Ghost, with especial reference to the 
conversion of the world; and we desire to notice with appro- 
bation, the manner in which the quakers handled the topic, 
in their last yearly epistle. 

The consise and elementary view which we have thus given 
of the interesting and important subject into which Mr. 
Davies has led us, is in substance the same with that in his 
pamphlets ; and it goes to show, that while our reasoning 
powers remain entire, except so far as fear, and conscious- 
ness of sin, or desire of ease, and love of evil may paralyse 
them, our spiritual affections are through the same evil in- 
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fluence dead, till they are roused into a renewed existence, 
by the power of the Holy Ghost. 

Some questions, however, are started in the course of the 
two pamphlets under review, to which no satisfactory an- 
swer is afforded by them. 

Thus the author states in form and order— 


“‘ There are two questions which it appears necessary previously to 
settle, the distinct and personal existence of the Holy Ghost, and the 
reality of his agency.” (Influences, p. 15.) 


Yet the former of these two questions is thus summarily 
disposed of without a discussion. 


“Tt is difficult to suppose any man of unprejudiced mind could 
rise from the perusal of these records and persuade himself that the 
active Power, to which in a separate and independent character so 
much had been attributed, was nothing but a quality or an attribute ; 
which it was deemed convenient to personify in order to convey a 
livelier idea of its operations. Without therefore referring to parti- 
cular passages, which would be endless, and for those who are ac- 
quainted with their Bibles unnecessary, we may consider this ques- 
tion sufficiently determined.” (Influences,.p. 16.) : 


Again there is an apparent inconsequence in the author’s 
reasoning, where he infers from the uniformity of effect 
which results from physical causes in the material creation, 
that the effect of moral suasion upon mind ought to be equally 
uniform, and that consequently, if one man is dead to an 
impression, to which another yields, there must have been 
some unseen and preternatural influence exercised in the 
one instance, which was not exerted in the other. 


‘It is the primary basis of all reasoning and philosophy, that si- 
milar causes produce similar effects, or, to exhibit the same idea in 
a modified and somewhat expanded form, that a similar agency, 
operating upon similar subjects, will result in the display of the same 
general phenomena. In the application of this principle to the point 
under consideration, we remark, that the agency generally employed 
consists of the various modes of instruction, by providential occur- 
rences, by written records, and more especially by ministerial la- 
bours. The subjects to which this agency is directed, are human 
beings, all by nature equally corrupt, equally degraded, equally des- 
titute of life and holiness. But what is the effect? On a supposi- 
tion of the identity or perfect similarity of the influence exerted, we 
must have inevitably expected an uniformity of result, either invariably 
successful, or invariably abortive: But the fact is totally otherwise. 
While the great majority of mankind remains untouched, unaffected, 
unrenewed; some discover no uncertain or equivoeal symptoms of 
an almost entire transformation of character having been wrought in 
them. Assuming it as an allowed and established point, that all the 
individuals of the human species, are, by nature, equally tainted with 
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the stain of pollution, and present equal impediments to the reno- 
vating operations of divine grace, the circumstance of some being 
awakened from their fatal slumbers, and of the rest continuing to 
sleep in perilous indifference upon the brink of everlasting ruin, seems 
capable of no other mode of explanation, than the supposition of an 
influence being made to operate upon the one class which does not 
reach to the other.” (Influences, pp. 27, 28.) 

“‘ While the one exhibit a fatal indifference to all the interests of 
futurity—an indifference, spiritually considered, analogous to an ut- 
ter destitution of life and sensible perception in material beings— 
the other evince upon every subject, connected with the service of 
God, and their prospects beyond the grave, the liveliest and most 
earnest concern; they respectively walk in a different path, and 
breathe ina different element. The fact of such a difference existing 
is unquestionable, but for the solution of the difficulty which it in- 
volves, we must look to a divine source of information. The dissi- 
milarity in question, as we are plainly taught in the volume of in- 
spiration, arises from the circumstance of a spiritual and supernatural 
influence to accompany the external means being withheld, as a just 
punishment for ingratitude and rebellion in the one case, and of its 
being graciously vouchsafed in the other. It is to the want of this_ 

owerful aid we are to attribute all the inefficiency of the divine word 
itself, and of the human ministrations of that word—all the deadness 
and lifeless insensibility to the concerns of an eternal world, which 
so lamentably prevails among mankind. And it is to the gracious 
communication of the same mighty agency, that we are to ascribe 
the whole success of every species of outward instrumentality, as well 
in the case of distinct individuals as in that of the Christian com- 
munity at large.” (Influences, pp. 12, 13.) 

In the former of these two extracts the existence of an ele- 
ment, in one of the subjects compared, which does not be- 
long to the other, namely, free agency, vitiates the infer- 
ence. In the other, the statement, that a spiritual and su- 
pernatural influence is always withheld, where the effect 
of it does not appear, unwarrantably reduces the amount of 
human responsibility. The language of the best divines and 
of scripture is, that obedience to the faith is always a work 
of grace, and disobedience to it a work of nature. But we 
ure no where authorized to assert, that a supernatural in- 
fluence is always withheld, where, in the language of the 
New Testament, it is quenched, resisted, or neglected. 

We have also noticed many incorrectnesses in style and 
statement. Thus the declaration, that 


ss Neither ought a doctrine clearly asserted in that heavenly com- 
—, to. be refused our firm and decided assent.” (Inquiry, 
p- 41. 
ought to have been expressed, ‘Neither ought our firm and 
decided assent to be refused to a doctrine, clearly asserted 
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in that heavenly communication.’ Ina passage, lately quoted 
by us, material beings are mentioned, where only animals 
are intended. Again, he speaks of the clear evidence of in- 
tuitive belief, a phrase, which (we confess) we do not under. 
stand, and evidently prefers that phrase to another, which 
every one understands, but which he chooses to call the lan- 
guage of the northern metaphysicians, namely, the principles 
of common sense. (Inquiry, p. 23.) We own we are not yet 
prepared to abandon the principles of common sense, either 
in name or in fact, exclusively to the metaphysicians of the 
north. There is likewise a strange confusion of language 
in the position, 

_ “ That truth, as an object of belief, is the mere agreement of things, 
or of ideas as the representatives of things.” (Inquiry, p. 44.) 

for truth is a quality of propositions only, not of the things 
spoken of in them; and the doctrine, which it was for his pur- 
pose to inculcate, was simply this, that a proposition may be 
true, even though we may not be able to explain, or to ac- 
count for it. To these, and other inaccuracies, Mr. Davies 
has subjected himself, by unnecessarily and frequently de- 
viating from the plain subject before him, into metaphysical 
disquisition. 

We have also been struck with some occasional involu- 
tions, that interfere with the natural order, and easy flow of 
a sentence, as, for instance, ‘There are persons, not a few;’ 
(Influences, p. 15.) where an ordinary writer would have 
said, ‘There are not a few persons,’ which we think no im- 
provement upon the ordinary structure of English prose. 

On the whole, we think Mr. Davies has, in these pamphlets, 
propounded some sound and useful principles, on two very 
important subjects, and illustrated them by some happy al- 
lusions ; though we cannot much commend him for classical 
simplicity, or logical precision. 


Art. XV.—For the Oracles of God, Four Orations. For | 


Judgment to come, an Argument in Nine Parts. By the 
Rev. Edward Irving, M. A., Minister of the Caledonian 
Church, Hatton Garden. London. T. Hamilton. 1823. 
Pp. xii. and 548, : 


If we had sat down to the perusal of the volume before us 
with no other knowledge of its author but that derived from 
common report, weshould have expected to find in it something 
very extraordinary in the way cither of novelty, information, 
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reasoning, or fine writing. Such an expectation would have 
been the natural result of Mr. Irving’s celebrity as a preacher. 
But we must in candour acknowledge that we labour under 
no such disadvantage. A previous acquaintance with Mr. 
Irving as an author has had the effect of so repressing the 
ardour of our expectations, as to leave us in the state of 
mind most favorable for the equitable discharge of our criti- 
cal labours. It so happened that some year or two ago, we 
met with a sermon published by Mr. Irving, on the occasion 
of his retiring from Glasgow, the former scene of his labours. 
We have not that sermon by us at present; but we have a 
distinct recollection, that the impression, with which we rose 
from the perusal of it, was very far from being favor- 
able either to the talents or judgment of the author. The 
topics, which were those ordinarily introduced on occa- 
sions of leave-taking, were not discussed in a superior 
manner. ‘The deviations from the beaten track were 
chiefly remarkable as indicating a deficiency both in good 
taste and modesty. There was more about Mr. Irving himself 
in the sermon than even such an occasion warranted ; and 
what struck us as equally unnecessary and injudicious, was 
a jump which Mr. Irving took from Glasgow to Canterbury, 
for the purpose of making an attack on the clergy and estab- 
lishment of that country, in which he was about to seek his 
friends and fortune. We cannot but consider this our pre- 
vious knowledge of Mr. Irving as, under the circumstances of 
the case, particularly fortunate. But for this we should have 
expected on opening his volume to find this giant in stature 
a giant also in mental powers and attainments, and a very 
Goliath in theology. While a very high performance could 
scarcely satisfy such lofty expectations, merit of a less impos- 
ing kind wouldeither not be discerned, or not duly appreciated, 
whereas our more chastened and moderate state of mind is 
better fitted to do justice to whatever degree of talent our 
author may present to us. It has also been attended with this 
further advantage, as respects Mr. Irving. Aware how easy and 
how common the transition is from having a low opinion of 
a person to the entertainment of a prejudice against him, we 
have carefully, and (we will venture to say) successfully 
guarded against every such feeling. We offer, as decisive 
proof of this, our avowal, that our respect for Mr. Irving’s 
powers and acquirements has been considerably raised by the 
examination of the work before us; and that, while we have 
found in it much to blame, we have also discovered evident 
traces of genius and research, and, what is better than either, 
a most commendable earnestness and ardour in behalf of true 
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religion. Such authors as Mr. Irving, and such works as 
his, great and numerous as may be their blemishes and de- 
fects, must command respect, and are entitled to commenda- 
tion, were it only on account of their aim and object. In this 
day, when Infidelity raises a bold front, and when Vice is sur- 
rounded with all the graces which eloquence and poetry can 
impart, a work which combats the one, and strips and ex- 
poses the other, is not to be cried down, nor even. slighted, 
because, in the execution, it may not be so masterly and com- 
plete as the high-sounding praises of the author’s ill-judging 
admirers might have led us to expect. If we are unable to 
render to this gentleman the tribute which his friends de- 
mand for him, we cannot, on the other hand, withhold the 
praise of faithfulness and intrepidity, in his statements of 
truth, and in his reproofs and condemnation of false doctrine 
and vice. If popularity and eminence have been his aim, 
he has not sought to purchase them by any compromise of 
truth or principle. This price, at which they are so often 
dearly bought, our author disdains to pay for them. What- 
ever he considers as the doctrine of scripture, that he boldly 
avows, regardless, as it appears, of all consequences: and 
with the same manly decision, he makes his attacks on false 
doctrine, and its various attendant evils. If the discourses 
which Mr. Irving delivers to such overflowing audiences, be 
similar in this respect to those before us, the fact of his popu- 
larity furnishes distinct proof, that the public car is given, 
not to the timid, mincing, softly-going prophet, who opens 
his mouth only to let out smooth things, but to him who 
boldly speaks the truth, without stopping to calculate whe- 
ther men will hear or whether they will forbear. Yes. A 
decided and uncompromising annunciation of truth, provided 
he from whom it proceeds appears to be hearty and sincere, 
never fails to command attention and respect; and that, in 
various instances, even from those who continue to resist its 
evidences, and refuse to be swayed by its authority. 

It is not our intention to give any thing like a distinct ana 
lysis of Mr. Irving’s work. It may be expedient, however, 
to furnish our readers with an outline of his plan, and mode 
of treating his subject. The following rant develops 
his mode of discussing “The Oracles of God ;” deseribing 
at once the manner in which he has divided the subject, and 
his reasons for adopting such a division. 

“ Before the Almighty made his appearance upon Sinai, there 


were awful precursors sent to prepare his way: while he abode in 
sight there were solemn ceremonies, and a strict ritual of attendance; 


when he departed, the whole camp set itself to conform unto his re- 
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vealed will. Likewise, before the Saviour appeared, with his better 
law, there was a noble procession of seers and prophets, who desired 
and warned the world of his coming: when he came, there were 
solemn announcements in the hearers and on the earth: he did not 
depart without due honours: and there followed on his departure, a 
succession of changes and alterations, which are still in progress, 
and shall continue in progress till the world end. This may serve to 
teach us that a revelation of the Almighty’s will makes demand for 
these three things on the part of those to whom it is revealed. a 
DUE PREPARATION FOR RECEIVING IT. A DILIGENT ATTENTION 


TO IT, WHILE IT IS DISCLOSING. A STRICT OBSERVANCE OF IT 
WHEN IT IS DELIVERED.” (P. 7.) 


Whether or not the analogy suggested in this passage be 
a just one, may be doubtful. To.us it appears rather fanci- 
ful: but as to the proposed plan of discussion, we pronounce 
it, without hesitation, to be a good and judicious one, sub- 
serving, as itdoes, the various purposes of distinctness, per- 
spicuity, and impressiveness. At first view, it may have ap- 
peared expedient that Mr. Irving should have laid down, as 
a preliminary subject of inquiry, the evidences, by which 
what purports to be “The Oracles of God,” comes to us au- 
thenticated as a Divine revelation; and the absence of such 
an inquiry may, by some, be considered as a defect in the 
plan. But to this objection it may be fairly answered, that 
such an inquiry did not come within the scope of the subject 
which our author proposed to discuss. His object was, not 
to prove the Scriptures to be the Oracles of God, but, assum- 
ing them to be so, to describe the reception we ought to give 
them; a subject surely, of such importance, as to entitle it 
to a distinct and separate consideration. 

The second part of the work, that entitled “ Judgment to 
come,” is examined under the following heads : 

“1. The Plan of the Argument, with an Inquiry into Responsibility 
in general, and God’s right to place the world under responsibility. 
2. and 3. The Constitution under which it hath pleased God to place 
the World. 4. The good effects of the above Constitution, both upon 
the Individual and upon Political Society. 5. Preliminaries of the 


solemn Judgment. 6. The last Judgment. 7. The Issues of the 
Judgment. 8. The only way to escape Condemnation and Wrath 
tocome. 9. The review of the whole Ar 


“ame gument, with an endeavour 
to bring it home to the sons of men.” (P. iii.) 


This part of the work comprises more than three-fourths of 
the volume ; and as our author proceeds on the plan of “ in- 
dulging without restraint in disquisitions and digressions,” 
and, whatever order or method he may have proposed to him- 
self in each of the discourses, furnishes no clue to his readers 
by which they may follow him in it, there is more of complexity 
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and confusion, than ought to be found in an Argument, where 
every point should be distinctly laid down and plainly rea- 
soned, and its connexion with other points, as well as its 
bearing on the conclusion, made to appear. So far from 
proceeding in this, the only legitimate course in an 4r- 
gument, and discussing merely what his subject fairly 
brings before him, Mr. Irving has followed the example 
of some of the old worthies of his own country, who were 
accustomed to preach for several hours on a single text, 
and that often a text, which contained little or nothing in it. 
This they could do with great facility, because they drew the 
sermon, not from the text, but fo the text. In like manner, 
our author in his “ Judgment to come,” has considered him- 
self at liberty to marshal before him all the men and all the 
things, about which that judgment will be conversant: in 
consequence of which, amidst such a multiplicity of persons 
and subjects, the reader often finds himself perplexed and 
confused. 

We shall now select a few detached passages from different 
parts of the volume, for the purpose of furnishing a specimen 
of Mr. Irving’s manner of writing, and of shewing at the 
same time, in what a striking light he is capable of presenting 
the subjects, which he wishes to illustrate. . 

Our first quotation relates to a fearfully prevalent evil, that 
of neglecting the Holy Scriptures. 

“Oh ! if books had but tongues to speak their wrongs, then might 
this book well exclaim, Hear, O heavens, and give ear, Oearth! I 
came from the love and embrace of God; and mute Nature, to whom 
I brought no boon, did me rightful homage. To man I came, and 
my words were to the children of men, I disclosed to you the myste- 
ries of hereafter, and the secrets of the throne of God. I set open to 
you the gates of salvation, and the way of eternal life, heretofore un- 
known. Nothing in heaven did I withhold from your hope and am- 
bition ; and upon your earthly lot 1 poured the.full horn of Divine 
providence and consolation. But ye requited me with no welcome; 
ye held no festivity on my arrival: ye sequester me from happiness 
and heroism, closeting me with sickness and infirmity; ye make 
not of me, nor use me for your guide to wisdom and prudence, 
but press me into your last of duties, and withdraw me to a mere 
corner of your time; and most of ye set me at nought, and utterly 
disregard me. I came, the fulness of the knowledge of God; angels 
delighted in my company, and desired to dive into my secrets. But 
ye mortals place masters over me, subjecting me to the discipline and 
dogmatism of men, and tutoring me in your schools of learning. I 
came, not to be silent in your dwellings, but to speak welfare to you 
and your children. I came to rule, and my throne to set up in the 
hearts of men. Mine ancient residence was the bosom of God; no 
residence will I have but the soul of an immortal; and if you had 
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entertained me, I should have possessed you of the peace which I had 
with God, ‘ when I was with him, and was daily his delight, rejoicing 
always before him. Because I have called and you refused, I have 
stretched out my hand and no man regarded, but ye have set at 
nought all my counsel, and would none of my reproof; I also will 
laugh at your calamity, and mock when your fear cometh; when 
your fear cometh as desolation, and your destruction cometh as a 
whirlwind; when distress and anguish cometh upon you. Then shall 
they cry unto me, but I will not answer; they shall seek me early, 
but they shall not find me.’” (Pp. 5, 6.) 


In the following passage he sets forth the merciful proce- 
dure of Almighty God, 

‘“‘Nay, the closer to bring you into fellowship, he hath dispatched 
from his highest sphere the image of himself, to act the Divine part 
among earthly scenes, and seeing we had fallen from his neighbour- 
hood, and could not regain our lost estate, hath he sent forth his 
own son, made of a woman, made under the law, down to our sphere, 
to bind the link between earth and heaven, which seemed for ever to 
have been broken. He clothes himself in the raiment of flesh, he puts 
on like passions and affections, and presents himself to be beheld, 
talked with, and handled of the sons of men. He opens up the heart 
of God, and shews it to be wonderfully tender to his fallen creatures. 
He opens up his own heart, and shews it devoted to death for their 
restoration. He stretches out his hand, and disease and death flee 
away. He opens his lips, and lovingkindness drops upon the most 
sinful of men. He opens a school of discipline for heaven, and 
none is hindered. Whosoever comes, he cherishes with food, fetched 
from the storehouse of his creating word. The elements he stilleth 
over their heads, and maketh a calm. He brings hope from beyond 
the dark grave, where she lay shrouded in mortality. Peace he con- 
jures from the troubles of the most guilty breast. The mourner he 
anoints with the oil of joy. The mourner in sackcloth and ashes he 
clothes with the garments of praise. He comforts all that mourn. 
And what more can we say? but that, if the knowledge of death 
averted from your heads be joy, and the knowledge of offences for- 
given be contentment, and the knowledge reconciled be peace, and 
of heaven offered be glory, and the fountain of wisdom streaming 
forth be light, and strength ministered be life to the soul,—then verily 
this peace, contentment, honor, and life is yours, Christian believers, 
through the revelation of Jesus Christ, the eternal Son of God.” 


The following is a forcible appeal. 

‘* But, if you rather prefer the fortune of the brutes that perish, to 
look upon the light of the sun, and eat the provision of the day, to 
vegetate, like a plant, through the stages of life, and, like a plant, to 
drop, where ye grew, and perish from the. memory of earth, having 
done nothing, desired nothing, expected nothing beyond; if this 
you prefer to the other, then have you heard what you lose in the pre- 
sent. Hear now, what you lose through eternity ! © 

“You lose God’s presence, in which all creation rejoiceth. You 
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lose God’s capacity to bless you with his manifold blessings, which 
the cherubim and seraphim can speak of better than a fallen man. 
You lose the peace and perfect blessedness of heaven, which from 
this earth we can hardly catch the vision of. Have you suffered spi- 
ritual oppression and drowning from fleshly appetites ? Freedom from 
this you lose. Have you groaned under the general bondage of the 
creature, and called for deliverance? This deliverance you lose. Have 
you conceived pictures of quiet and peaceful enjoyment, amidst beau- 
tiful and refreshing scenes? The realities of these ye lose. Have you 
felt the ravishment of Divine communion, when the conscious soul 
breathes its raptures, but cannot utter them? The eternal enjoyment 
of these you lose. What Adam and Eve enjoyed within the unble- 
mished paradise of Eden, with the presence of God, you lose. 
What Peter and John felt upon the Mount of Transfiguration, where 
they would have built tabernacles, and dwelt for ever, you lose, 
Can you, brethren, think of this world’s fare with contentment? If 
you are wicked, how do your sins find you out, or overhang you with 
detection! If you are holy, how your desires outrun your perform- 
ance, and your knowledge your power! How you fall, are faint, back- 
sliding, are in darkness, are in doubt, arein dismay! You are not 
content with this world’s fare, you long after something higher and 
better: hence the perpetual cheering of hope, and instigation of am- 
bition, and thirst after novelty, and restlessness to better your condi- 
tion. When man cometh to wish, to expect, to labour or care for, 
nothing higher or better than his present condition, he is supremely 
miserable. God hath left these witnesses within our breasts, out of 
whose mouths to convictus. He will say,—* Ye strive after something 
happier. ”T'was the labour of your life to reach it. I let down hea- 
ven's glory to your eager eyes. You putit away. Therefore be it put 
away from your habitation for ever! O ye, who labor by toil and 
trouble to exalt your condition, will ye not exalt it far above the level 
of thrones, or principalities, or any name that is named upon the 
earth.?” (Pp. 86—88.) 

On the subject of pardon through our Saviour Christ, we 
have the following striking remarks :-— 


“If there had been any condition attached to this boon of forgive- 
ness, we should have been in no better case than before. If it had 
been required that, anterior to any hope of pardon for past offences, 
we should be so far advanced in obedience, as to be of a reputable 
character for honesty, or charity, or truth, or to be doing our best to 
attain it, then verily things would have been marred at the very com- 
mencement. For it would have been left to self to determine the 
measure of attainment upon which we could found a claim to the be- 
nefit; and the question would have been perplexed anew with that 
uncertain element of self-adjudication, which we have already shewn is 
enough to shake the stability of any system. Besides, from the nature 
of man, which always founds a claims of right when a condition is pre- 
sent, it would have soon lost the character of a boon, and failed to 
make the impression of a free unmerited gift. But above all, it would 
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have opened the door to self-esteem and partiality, and every kind of 
palliation, tojuggle us into the conceit of having reached the mark at 
which all is safe. And being persuaded that we were there arrived, all 
inducement to further efforts would have been taken away when there 
was no further advantage to be gained.” (Pp. 177, 178.) 

Our author thus recommends Jesus Christ as the best 
teacher : 

“ Only one man, of the myriads who passed the darksome veil, re- 
turned ; he passed into the obscure, in the obscure he tarried, and, like 
the rest, was given up for lost. But forth he came in the greatness of 
his strength, having conquered the powers beyond. He came not for 
his own sake, but for ours; to give us note and warning of what was 
doing upon the other side, and of what fare we were to expect for 
ever. And he hath laid down the simplest rules to guide us to hap- 
piness and honour, and the amplest warning to keep us from degrada- 
tion and ruin. Inthe name of reason and consistency, then, to whom 
should we apply but unto him who knows so well, and was never 
known, in all he said, to deceive, in all he did, to injure ?—To him, 
then, let us go for tuition! And most surely he is the kindest, most 
affectionate, most considerate teacher that ever breathed the breath of 
knowledge over helpless ignorance. Away then with our own con- 
jectures, away with the conjectures of other men, however wise in this 
life! they know nothing of the life within the veil which shrouds us in. 
Up then, go to the Scriptures, which he uttered of himself, or by the 
inspiration of his Spirit; there let us be stripped of all our fancied 
knowledge of things which we know not in the least. Under them 
let us commence a new childhood, a new scholarship for eternity, and 
we shall arrive at length at that manhood of strength and knowledge, 
which shall never fall away into the dotage or searness of age, and 
shall survive death, and convey us safe through the unknown, to the 
mansion of ourheavenly Father, which our great forerunner hath gone 
to prepare for our reception.” (Pp. 515, 516.) 

Such impressive appeals as these deserve high praise. We 
record them to the honour of Mr. Irving. ‘That they are ad- 
dressed to crowded audiences, comprising many but little 
accustomed to such plain dealing on the subject of their best 
interests, affords us high gratification. What a pity that there 
should be any drawback where there is so much to commend, 
that such sterling excellence should be mixed up with so 
large a portion of alloy! We turn with reluctance and pain 
from this induction of passages, which shew at once what 
decided scriptural truth the work contains, and how favora- 
bly it has impressed us, to the discharge of a duty no less im- 
portant both to the reader and to the author, that of exposing 
some of its various defects and errors; defects and errors 
which affect not merely the style, structure, and subject mat- 
ter of the work, but, in some degree also, the frame and tem- 
per of the author's mind. 
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~ We must commence this class of our remarks at the very 
title page of Mr. Irvine’s book. When we read the advertise- 
ment in the public papers, announcing, For THe OraciEs 
or Gop; Four Orarions. For JupGMENT TO COME; AN 
Arcument IN Nine Parts, we could not forbear a smile at 
the pedantic absurdity of such a title. But when we opened 
the book, and found that these “Four Orations,’”’ and this 
“ Argumentin Nine Parts,” were neither more nor less than so 
many ordinary sermons, we felt real concern; because we 
were satisfied that if it had been the author’s object to cover 
himself and his work with ridicule, he could scarcely have 
devised a more apt expedient for the purpose. What might 
be Mr. Irvine’s motives for choosing such a title, or what end 
he expected to answer by it, we are at a loss to conjecture. If, 
indeed, he designed that his book, on its annunciation, should 
be regarded as one of large pretensions, and that it should 
excite a corresponding lofty expectation, his title is not an 
unsuitable one for sucha purpose. But, putting every thing 
like modesty out of the question, what, on this supposition, 
we may ask, had become of the gentleman’s judgment and 
common sense ? We had always understood that to be mode- 
rate in pretension and promise, even where we hope to be 
ample in performance, is not only the dictate of modesty but 
of discretion. But here, in a title of such magnificent pro- 
mise, as scarcely any performance could justify, this wise 
principle is reversed. Perhaps, however, Mr. Irving only 
meant by the adoption of the high-sounding epithets, ‘‘ Ora- 
tions and argument,” to procure more readers for his sermons, 
than they would be likely to have, if sent forth under their 
proper name. This may be considered by some as a justifia- 
ble Ruse de Guere. But, while we are bold to say, no such 
end has been answered by it, we must, for our own part, pro- 
test against every thing like puff or trick in what is connected 
with the Christian ministry. The office is degraded by it; 
and the mighty theme to be held forth disdains such aid. 

We proceed from the title page to the preface, which opens 
with the following paragraph : 

“It hath appeared to the Author of this book, from more than ten 
years’ meditation on the subject, that the chief obstacle to the progress 
of divine truth over the minds of men, is the want of its being pro- 
perly presented to them. In this Christian country there are, per- 
haps, nine-tenths of every class, who know nothing at all about the 
applications and advantages of the single truths of revelation, or of 
revelation taken as a whole: and what they do not know, they cannot 
be expected to reverence or obey, This ignorance, in both the higher 
and the lower orders, of Religion, as a discerner of the thoughts and 
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intentions of the heart, is not so much due to the want of inquisitive- 


ness on their part, as to the want of a sedulous and skilful ministry on 
the part of those to whom it is entrusted.” 


Of the three sentences, of which this paragraph consists, 
one only, the intermediate one, contains what is true. When 
Mr. Irving says, “‘In this Christian country, there are, per- 
haps, nine-tenths of every class who know nothing at all about 
the applications and advantages of the single truths of reve- 
lation, or of revelation taken as a whole,” we go with him in 
the assertion : but when he tells us, that after ten years’ medi- 
tation on the subject, it appears to him that the chief obsta- 
cle to the progress of divine truth over the minds of men, is 
the want of its being properly presented to them; we beg 
leave to assure him, that he has meditated, at least as it res- 
pects this subject, to very little purpose, Mark, it is of this 
“Christian country,” in which every one has aceess to the 
Holy Scriptures, that Mr. Irving is speaking. Does he mean 
to assert, that divine truth is not properly presented in them ? 
No, he can mean no such thing; because, in his orations, 
he has over and over again stated the contrary. But it has 
happened to Mr. Irving, as it almost uniformly does to those 
who dogmatize like him, he has asserted a great deal more 
than he himself intended. This rash assertion cannot there- 
fore be too broadly contradicted. Divine truth, as Mr. Irving 
has himself admitted, is no where presented in so accurate, 
luminous, and affecting a manner, as in the Word of God. 
It is therefore properly presented to all who have access to 
that word. We must consequently look elsewhere for the 
chief obstacle to its progress over the minds of men. It is 
our author’s mistake, as to this ehief obstacle to the progress 
of divine truth, that we desire particularly to expose. The 
nature and magnitude of that mistake are rendered more appa- 
rent by the concluding sentence of this paragraph. ‘“‘ This 
ignorance, both in the higher and the lower orders, of reli- 
gion, as a discerner of the thoughts and intentions of the heart, 
is notso much due to the want of inquisitiveness on their 
part, as to the want of a sedulous and skilful ministry on the 

art of those to whom it is entrusted.’’ In these passages, 

r. Irving’s assertion is two-fold; first, that to which we 
have already adverted, relative to the chief obstacle to the 
progress of divine truth over the mind; and secondly, that 

‘ignorance of men is not (as he awkwardly expresses it) 80 
much due to the want of inquisitiveness on their part, as to 
the want of a sedulous and skilful ministry. Now what is the 
obvious:state of things around us, as bearing on these asser- 
tions? Are men inquisitive, anxious and sedulous to examine 
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into divine truth, as to its nature, import, evidences, bearings, 
and applications to their own case? No, they are not. Thou- 
sands and tens of thousands around us, live and die without 
ever exhibiting any anxiety or interest’ on the subject; nay, 
manifesting an utter repugnance to all such studies and 
inquiries; and when divine truth is forced on the attention 
(as in the case of some, from various causes, it happens to be) 
it immediately appears that the chief obstacle to its progress 
over their mind lies, not in the want of clearness and strength 
of statement, but in the very state, disposition, and tendency 
of the mind itself: it immediately appears that man is under 
the domineering influence of a principle, as opposite to divine 
truth, as darkness is to light, or as evil is to good. Exactly 
corresponding to this state of things, and satisfactorily expla- 
natory of it, is the language of Scripture. ‘The carnal mind 
is enmity against God.” Rom. viii. t “The natural man re- 
ceiveth not the things of the Spirit of God; for they are fool- 
ishness to him; neither can he know them, because they are 
spiritually discerned.” 1 Cor. ii. 14. “ This-is the condemn- 
ation, that light is come into the world, and men loved dark- 
ness rather than light, because their deeds were evil.” John 
iii. 19. These passages of Scripture, and more especially 
the words of our Saviour ‘in the last quoted} text, distinctly 
aver that men are in darkness, while light and knowledge 
beam around them, from an inherent preference and love of 
that darkness, and that this sinister bias on the affections, 
is connected with and strengthened by the habitual evil course 
of the life. Mr. Irving’s representation of the subject, besides 
being unscriptural fand erroneous, is also highly pernicious. 
It furnishes men with an excuse for their ignorance. It 
teaches them to plead, “we are willing to hear, nay, inquisi- 
tive and anxious to be instructed. Only let truth be fairly 
presented to us, and its attractions will win their way to our 
hearts. That we are ignorant is our misfortune, and not our 
fault. The fault lies at the door of our teachers.” The scrip- 
tural account of this matter, on the contrary, charges our 
ignorance on ourselves, as the result of our own choice, as 
constituting, therefore, a part of our guilt; and, unless dissi- 
pated by our speedily coming to the light, as leading to our 
inevitable condemnation. 

Our author is aware that, in the paragraph which we have 
been examining, he has conveyed a reflection on the clerical. 
order; and therefore in the following sentence he disclaims 
any intention of doing so. With what face he could pen this 
disclaimer we cannot understand; inasmuch as in various. 


parts of his work (all of which, may of course be presumed 
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to have been written before the Preface) he had assailed not 
only different classes of the clergy, but the clergy as a body; 
nay, in this very Preface he tells them (softening the matter, 
however, by including himself) that until they act on the 
principle which he lays down, they will be without excuse. 
As we may have occasion to advert to this subject again, we 
now proceed to the examination of the new rule or principle 
which Mr. Irving has prescribed, and which he has endea- 
voured to enforce and recommend by his own example. He 
lays it down in the following passage: 


és Until the servants and ministers of the living God do pass 
the limits of pulpit theology and pulpit exhortation, and take wea- 
pons in their hand, gathered out of every region in which the life of 
man or his faculties are interested, they shall never have religion 
triumph, and domineer in a country, as beseemeth her high original, 
her native majesty, and her eternity of freely-bestowed well-being. 
To this the ministers of religion should bear their attention to be 
called, for until they thus acquire the pass-word which is to convey 
them into every man’s encampment, they speak to that man froma 
distance and at disadvantage. It is but a parley; it is no conference 
nor treaty, nor harmonious communication. To this end, they must 
discover new vehicles for conveying the truth as it is in Jesus into 
the minds of the people; poetical, historical, scientific, political, and 
sentimental vehicles. For in all these regions some of the population 
are domesticated with all their affections; who are as dear in God's 
sight as are others; and why they should not be come at, why means 
should not be taken to come at them, can any good reason be assigned ? 
They prepare men for teaching gipsies, for teaching bargemen, for 
teaching miners; men who understand their ways of conceiving and 
estimating truth; why not train ourselves for teaching imaginative men, 
and political men, and legal men, and medical men! and, having got 
the key to their several chambers of delusion and resistance, why 
not enter in and debate the matter with their souls! Then they shall 
be left without excuse; meanwhile, I think, we ministers are without 
excuse. Moved by these feelings, I have set the example of two new 
methods of handling religious truth—the Oration, and the Argu- 


ment 

If by all this Mr. Irving only meant that the ministers of 
religion should be careful to cultivate their minds, to acquire 
various knowledge and information, to exert their talents 
and industry, to study the state of mind of their hearers, and 
apply with ardour to the high duties of their profession,—his 
exhortation would be unexceptionable, nay highly import- 
ant, and such as those concerned would do well to attend to. 


_ But it is obvious that this is not what he means. All this is 


old and hackneyed; and no man of common sense could 
think of presenting himself with all the airs of one who had 
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made a discovery, and then hold up this to us as a novelty. 


Our author’s expressions shew that he intends something 


beside and beyond all this. “ The limits of pulpit theology 
and pulpit exhortation,” he says, “‘ must be passed, and wea- 
pons taken, gathered out of every region in which the life of 
man or his faculties are interested.” The clergy are “ to 


train themselves for teaching imaginative, political, legal, 
and medical men:” and thus are they to be prepared for 
imitating the example which Mr. Irving has set in his “ two. 


new methods of handling religious truth.’ Now, while it is 
evident that our author intends to inculcate something quite 


new both in the training of ministers, and in the mode of 


their ministrations, we must confess that we are unable to 
find out exactly wherein this novelty -is to consist. But, so 
far as we do understand this new rule, we deprecate the in- 
troduction of it: and we warn the ministers of religion 
against it. Mr. Irving is himself, we presume, an example 
of one formed on his own rule. No doubt he has trained 


himself, as he conceives, for teaching imaginative, political, 


legal, and medical men. He has our best wishes for his suc- 


cess in this course. No class of persons require more to be. 


imbued with that kind of religious knowledge which is con- 
nected with feeling, than those professional men; and we 
sincerely hope that Mr. Irving’s efforts may have the effect 
of impressing the Christian character on many of them. But 


sure we are that he will never do this, by abandoning his. 


own proper region and going into theirs. Sure we are that 
if any imaginative man be made a real Christian by Mr. Ir- 
ving’s preaching, it will not be by his poetical criticisms, 
or by his wild flights of imagination: and we are no less 
sure that the cause. of religion will not be advanced among 
judicious, political, and legal men, by idle vapourings about 
liberty and the puritans, or an unmeaning panegyric on Mr. 
Jeremy Bentham, as “ the shrewdest jurisconsult of the 
day.” 

We should therefore condemn this new principle, even 
though we had no other test by which to try it, than its 
working and effects on Mr. Irving himself. .But we have a 
still more serious objection to it: one which, we should hope, 
will have weight with our author himself, and lead him to 
regard it with less partiality, if not entirely to abandon it. 
It appears to us directly opposed to the rule authoritatively 
laid down by St. Paul, and recommended by his example and 
success. We are presented with that rule, and with the ex- 
ample of this great apostle, in his own account of his preach- 
ing and doctrine, in the Epistle to the Corinthians. We 
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refer particularly to the First Epistle, from the 17th verse of 
the Ist chapter, to the 7th verse of the 2d chapter. Now let 
us take Mr. Irving’s words as we have quoted them, and 
place them in juxta-position with those of the apostle, and 
they will present, if not a complete contrast, at least two 
things with great and striking differences between them. 
And here let it be noted, that the apostle’s ministry was ex- 
ercised among various classes of persons, differing in re- 
ligious profession, rank of life, mental attainments, disposi- 
tion, and conduct; and yet he employed one and the same 
means with all those various classes; viz. the preaching of 
** Christ crucified;” or in other words, as he explains it else- 
where, the doctrine that Christ died for our sins, and was 
raised again for our justification ; by which resurrection from 
the dead, he was “ declared to be the Son of God with 
power.” Whether he addressed the barbarian or the po- 
lished citizen of Corinth, the bondman or the freeman, the 
Jew or the Gentile, the philosopher or the ruler, this was 
his theme. Nay, this was his theme, to the exclusion of 
every other, not involved in, and connected with it. “ I 
determined,” says he, “ to know nothing among you, save 
Jesus Christ, and him crucified.” He marshals before him 
the professional men of his day: ‘‘ Where,” says he, “ is the 
wise, where is the scribe, where is the disputer of this 
world?” and he tells them—that God has made foolish all 
their wisdom—that his preaching to them should not be on 
the topics which their wisdom would approve, nor in the 
words which their wisdom taught. He knew what they ap- 
proved and sought after. ‘“‘ The Jews,” says he, “ require a 
sign, and the Greeks seek after wisdom.”’ But he mentions 
these things only to renounce them. “ We preach,” says 
this faithful servant of the cross, “ Christ crucified, to the 
Jews a stumbling block, and to the Greeks foolishness ;”’ and 
that, “ not in the enticing words of man’s wisdom.” Is 
there, we ask, in all this, any thing of an example for the 
ministers of religion to imitate? Is there here any thing au- 
thoritative and binding? Was it by this simple, but mighty 
and overpowering doctrine of thé cross, that St. Paul, and 
the other servants of Christ, in that and the following age, 
subdued all opposition, and “ turned the world upside down?” 
Was it, on the contrary, by a departure from this simplicity 
of doctrine and preaching, and by an admixture of the phi- 
losophy of the day, and by affecting the eloquence, and imi- 
tating the arts of the teachers of that philosophy,—that, in a 
succeeding age, Christianity was corrupted and debased into 
a mere secular system? Let these questions be weighed and 
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answered, Let the apostle’s language and example be se- 
riously meditated on; and then let the conscientious minister 
of religion decide whether he can adopt Mr. Irving’s “ new 
method of handling religious truth.” cia 

The ambition of novelty, if we may so express it, has been 
a snare to Mr. Irving, throughout the whole of his work. 
We may trace to it many of the blots and errors of his pro- 
duction. It has led him, for example, to find fault with that 
in others, which, immediately after, only in different words, 
he in¢culcates himself; to condemn things which good men 
have been accustomed to approve and recommend; and also 
to refine in such a way ypon some of the plainest subjects, 
as to render his statements concerning them unintelligible, 
and, not unfrequently, even ridiculous. We shall furnish a 
few instances of this. 

In his first oration, he says, 

‘‘ Having no taste whatever for the mean estimates which are 
made, and the coarse invectives that are vented against human na- 
ture, which though true in the main, are often in the manner so un- 
feeling and triumphant, as to reveal hot zeal, rather than tender and 
deep sorrow, we will not give into this popular strain.” 


Now whatever may be our views of human nature, we 
have no more taste for coarse invective than Mr. Irving him- 
self; and we agree with him, that it is with tender and deep 
sorrow, and, we will add, with deep humility also, that the 
corruptions and evils of human nature should be exposed. 
But now let us hear Mr. Irving himself in the very next 
sentence. 


“ It is a truth by experience revealed, that though there be in 
man most noble faculties, and a nature restless after the knowledge 
and truth of things—there are, towards God and his revealed will, 
an indisposition and a regardlessness. It is most true, that nature 
is anwilkag to the subject of the Scriptures. The soul is previously 
possessed with adverse interests: the world hath laid an embargo on 
her faculties, and monopolized them to herself; old habit hath per- 
haps added his almost incurable callousness: and the enemy of God 
and man is skilful to defend what he hath already won. So circum- 
stanced, and every man is so circumstanced, we come to the audi- 
ence of the word of God, and listen in worse tune than a wanton to 
a sermon, or a hardened knave to a judicial address.” 


Now it is rather with a bad grace that the writer of all 
this finds fault with others for making a mean estimate of 
human nature; and it strikes us that there is something very 
like coarseness here, in Mr. Irving’s own language. _ 

Again, in his oration “on the manner of consulting the 
oracles of God,” he says, 
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“ Holding of the same superstition, is the practice of drawing nigh 
to the word, in sickness, affliction, and approaching dissolution, as 
ifa charm against the present evil, or an invocation of the future 

.”’—* And for studying his will, it is of no importance, save to 
perform it in the face of all opposition from within and without; 
therefore, of all seasons, sickness and affliction—when we are dis- 
abled from action, and in part also from thought—is, it seems to me, 
the season least proper for the perusal of the word.” 

In our former quotation we found our author throwing out 
a disparaging insinuation against his brethren in the minis- 
try, for doing what he proceeds himself to do in the very 
next sentence, z. e. making a mean estimate of human nature. 
In the passage before us he condemns what good men have 
united in recommending, viz. drawing nigh to the word of 
God, in affliction, and sickness, and approaching dissolution. 
No doubt they are deeply criminal who draw nigh to it only 
at such seasons, that is, who neglect it at other times; so 
are they also who read it at those times, as if it were “a 
charm against present evil, or an invocation of the future 
good.”’ But the reading at any time with such a feeling in 
view, is no less bad, than in sickness or affliction: and to 
say, that of all seasons, sickness and affliction is the one 
least proper for the perusal of it, is to make an assertion in 
the very teeth of all experience, as well as directly contra- 
dictory of the word of God itself. Westop not to prove this: 
but we hasten to ask Mr. Irving how he should act if sum- 
moned to the house of mourning, or to the bed of sickness 
or death to visit an anxious but ignorant fellow-sinner ? 
Would he refuse to attend? or if he gave his attendance, we 
should be glad to know, for what purpose it would be? 
Would it be to tell the enquiring, dying sinner, to shut up 
his Bible, inasmuch as that, “ of all seasons, was the least 
proper one for examining it?’’ Would it be to tell him that 
* his concern about the name and word of God was a symp- 
tom only of his weakness?”” No: we are persuaded, that in 
such awful, trying circumstances, he would act a better 

part: he would turn his back on his unscriptural theory, 
and in his practice identify himself with his brethren, the 
ministers of good tidings and peace. 

We subjoin the following curious specimen of the uncommon 
phraseology which our author sometimes employs, as well as 


of the nice distinctions and subtle refinements by which he 
too often obscures his subject : 3 


“You will be alarmed, when we carry our censure against the com- 
mon spirit of dealing with it (7. e. the Word of God) as a duty. Not 
that but it is a duty to peruse the Word of God, but that it is some- 
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thing infinitely higher. Duty means a verdict of conscience in its 
behalf. Now conscience is not an independent power, at the biddin 
of which the word abides to be opened, and at its forbidding to con- 
tinue sealed; but the word, let conscience bid or forbid, stands forth 
dressed in its own awful sanctions—Believe and live—Believe not and 
die. Ifconscience have added her voice also, that is another sanction, 
but a sanction which is not needful to be superadded..” 

Again, he says— 

“To bind this tie (2. e. the relation between the Creator and the 
creature) nothing will suffice but strong and stubborn necessity. Duty, 
in truth, is the very lowest conception of it—privilege is a higher— 
honour higher, happiness and delight a higher still. But duty may 
be suspended by more pressing duty—privilege may be foregone and 
honour forgot, and the sense of happiness grow dull; but this of list- 
ening to his voice who plants the sense of duty, bestows privilege, 
honour, and happiness, and our every other faculty, is before all these, 
and is equalled by nothing but the stubbornest necessity. We should 
hear his voice as the sun and stars do in their courses, as the restful 
element of earth doth in its settled habitation. His voice is our law, 
which it is sacrilege, worse than rebellion, to disobey. He keeps the 
bands of our being together. His voice is the charter of our existence, 
which being disobeyed, we should run to annihilation, as our great 
father would have done, had not God in mercy given us a second 
chance, by erecting the platform of our being upon the new condition 
of probation, different from that of all known existences.” 

In conclusion, he adds— 


“‘ Necessity, therefore, I say, strong and eternal necessity, is that 
-which joins the link between the creature and the Creator, and makes 
man incumbent to the voice of God.” 

Perhaps it would be difficult to find, in the same compass, 
in any author, more of what is absurd and ridiculous, than 
Mr. Irving has contrived to crowd into these few sentences. 
He commences by levelling his censure against dealing with 
the Word of God as aduty. He then acknowledges that it is 
a duty to read it; but admonishes us that we are not to read 
it on account of its being a duty. Duty means, he tells us, a 
verdict of conscience in its behalf. Ifso, we might conclude, 
that if this verdict be in behalf of the Word, we should read it. 
But this, it seems, would be an erroneous conclusion; be- 
cause conscience is not an independent power, and the Word 
does not “ abide to be opened at its bidding, nor at its forbid- 
ding, to continue sealed ; but the word, let conscience bid or 
forbid, stands forth, dressed in its own awful sanction— Believe 
and live—Believe not and die.”’ Now this means, if it mean 
any thing at all, that we are to read the word, whether it be 
our duty to read it or not. Next comes the binding of the 
tie between our Creator and us; for which, we are told, no- 
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thing will suffice but strong and stubborn necessity. ‘‘ Then 
we should hear his voice, as the sun and stars do in their 
courses—as the restful element of earth doth in its settled habi- 
tation.”’ How is that, do we ask? Our author throws no light 
on the subject ; but hastens to inform us, that “ His voice is 
our charter;” that he has given us “a second chance, that 
we may escape running into annihilation ;” and that he has 
done this, “ by erecting the platform of our being, upon the 
condition of our probation ;” and subjoins the following lu- 
minous and very consolatory assurance of the whole matter : 
“ Necessity, therefore, I say, strong and eternal necessity is 
that which joins the link between the creature and the Creator, 
and makes man incumbent to the voice of God.”” Unques- 
tionably Mr. Irving deserves the praise of originality in all 
this, as well as that of being faithful to his own principle, that 
of ‘* passing the limits of pulpit theology and pulpit exhorta- 
tion.”” But we are disposed to think that a large portion of 
his readers will be of opinion with us, that, in this instance at 
least, it would have been better if he had “ abided” within 
them. 

That part of Mr. Irving’s argument on judgment to come, 
entitled, Preliminaries to solemn Judgment,” requires spe- 
cial notice. It opens by stating the fact, that 

“« God has appointed a day in which he will call an account of the 

and the evil, and make a grand and notable decision between 
those who regarded him, and those who regarded him not.” 

Of this solemn account he remarks— 

‘That though it be a subject of pure revelation, it is one which may 
be handled with great deference to human reason, and to our natural 
sentiments of justice ; and therefore he solicits from his readera lively 
exercise of all his faculties, and a ready proposal of all his doubts; his 
object being, not to overawe him with terrific descriptions of things 
unseen, in which imagination may at liberty disport, but to convince 
him how consonant things revealed are to the best sentiments and in- 
terests of mankind.” 

That things revealed are consonant to what ought to be 
the sentiments, and to what actually are the best interests of 
mankind, is unquestionable. But it occurs, that Mr. Irving 
set himself a very difficult and trying, as well as unnecessary 
task, when he undertook to handle this subject of “ pure reve- 
lation’”’ with “great deference to human reason, and to our 
natural sentiments of justice.” In a matter of pure revelation, 
the province of human reason, after having ascertained that it 
is really a revelation, lies simply in investigating its true and 
proper meaning, bearing, and application. When it has done 
this, nothing more remains, than implicitly and cordially to 
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acquiesce in it, as what is wisest and best. There is no point 
of divine revelation in which it is of more consequence to 
keep this principle constantly in view, than in that of a judg- 
ment to come. Unhappily our author has frequently lost sight 
of it in the course of this chapter. It contains, however, some 
things which are excellent and striking, which it will be a 
grateful office to render prominent, before we enter on the 
disagreeable task of exposing what is erroneous and mischie- 
vous. ‘The manner in which he proposes to treat the subject 
is explained as follows: 


** In order, therefore, to carry the reason of men along with us into 
this solemn subject of judgment to come, we shall consider the doubts 
and difficulties which the mind hath in meditating the transactions of 
the great day, and endeavour to render the best resolution of them in 
our power, before entering upon the rt article of the judgment, and 
the principle upon which it proceeds. ‘These preliminary doubts and 
hesitations are of two classes ; one arising from the difficulties of con- 
ception, and the other arising from our apprehensions, lest justice 
should be violated.” (P. 269.) 


Of the first class of doubts he says— 


‘They spring from ruminating upon the ue of the work to 
be performed, and the incredible multitude to be judged. When we 
would grapple with the subject, conception is stunned, and calculation 
confounded, and a most unpleasant incertitude induced upon the 
mind. Our slow moving faculties cannot reckon the countless multi- 
tudes, and our subdivisions of time cannot find moments for the execu- 
tion of the mighty work. The details of each case reaching to the in- 
most thought, the discrimination of their various merit and demerit, 
with the proportionate award of justice to each, seem a weary work, 
for which infinite time, as well as Almighty faculties are required. 
Taking advantage of this confusion of the faculties of conception, man 
evil suggestions enter into the mind, and destroy the e effect which 
the revelation of judgment to come is designed to produce. One thinks 
he will pass muster in such a crowd, and that he need not take the 
matter to heart; another, that he will find a sort of countenance in 
the multitudes that are worse than he; a third, that if he be con- 
demned, it will be in the company of those whose company he pre- 
ferred on earth, and will continue to prefer, so long as he continues to 
be himself: and thus the whole power of the revelation is laid pros- 
trate.” (Pp. 270, 27).) 

Our author obviates all objections of this kind, in the usual 
and only proper way of doing it, by a reference to the infinite 
intelligence andalmighty power of God; shewing at the same 
time, that similar objections may be urged against almost 
every other part of divine revelation, if we attempt to dive 
into the method by which they are to be carried into effect ; 
and “thus out of all the good which there is in the revelation 
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of creation and providence, it were easy to escape.’ Thus, 
for example, as it respects creation. It is stated in Scripture 
that God created man of the dust of the earth, and that he 
formed Eve of a rib from Adam’s side. ‘This, he justly 
remarks, as it stands in the divine word, is a sublime lesson 
of God’s power and our humble origin, and of the common 
incorporate nature of man and woman ; but if we come to task 
our powers of comprehension, we are punished for our pre- 
sumption by the avid scepticism and barrenness of heart which 
comes over us. In like manner it happens, he shews, that 
out of the comforts of Providence, the wisest of men have been 
beguiled by the nicety and importunateness of their research. 


‘“‘ They have reasoned of the multitude of God’s avocations through- 
out the peopled universe, in every star imagining the centre of some 
revolving system, in every system the dwelling place of various tribes 
of beings, until they had the Almighty so occupied as neither to have 
time nor care for our paltry earth. And with respect to the earth itself, 
they are overwhelmed by the consideration of the myriads who dwell 
therein, and their own insignificant place among so many; and thus 
they escape into a heartless indifference and a wreckless independence 
towards their Creator.” 


All this he truly observes, 


“ Aniseth from their subdividing, by active calculation, the great 
work which God hath to do, without, at the same time, multiplying 
the power of the Almighty, to discharge it all, untroubled and undis- 
turbed.” 

And he adds, 

“‘ That equally fatal results are wrought by the same unrestrained 
appetite for speculation in the great work of redemption.” 


He treats next of the forms with which Judgment is pre- 
sented to us in Scripture, vis. 


‘* The ushering in of the solemn day, by the archangel and the 
trump of God; the white throne of judgment, with the Judge that 
sitteth thereon; the glorious company of angels ; the opening of the 
books; in which stands recorded every man’s account of good and 
ill; the solemn separation to the right and to the left, of the two great 
divisions of men, and their separate verdicts of blessing and cursing.” 

Of these, he says, : 

‘“* They are no more to be understood by the letter, than others of 
the works of God, but to be taken as an image or device of the trans- 
actions, done with the best similitude that the earth contains. It were, 
therefore, he intimates, a vain thing to puzzle imagination, and per- 
plex conception with the details thereof, with the array of a human 
assize, or the bustle of a judgment-seat, where all the world was to 
appear, and to, be taken successively under cognizance of the judge ; 
for, instantly, immensity overwhelms the thought, and stupifies the 
feeling, the crowd forms.a shelter to the fears, and the company, the. 
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innumerable companions of our fate, gives a cheer to the misgiving 
heart. We throw ourselves loose, therefore, he says, from the de- 
tails of the ritual, and aim at nothing but to preserve the spirit. of 
the transaction; not but that these details are highly useful, and in 
the very best keeping with the majesty and terror of the scene, 
serving to convey ideas and imaginations of the great event, and to 
embody it to the mind.” ens, 

He then gives his view of the Judgment in the following 
words ; 

“If I were to venture an opinion, it would be this: that the action 
will take place, not by a successive summons of each individual, and 
a successive inquisition of his case, but by an instantaneous separa- 
tion of the classes, the one from the other. Nor do I fancy to myself 
the bodily presence of any judge, or the utterance by his lips of vocal 
sounds, although it be so written, any more than I fancy a loud voice 
to have been uttered by the Eternal for the light to come ‘forth, or 
any other part of the material universe to arise into being. But I 
rather think it to be more congenial to the other works of God, when 
itis imagined that these souls, and the bodies recreated for their use, 
will be planted, without knowing how, each class in the abodes pre- 
pared for them ; and that they will not be consulted about the equit 
of the measure. God will leave them to find out the rectitude of the 
proceeding, as he left us to find out the rectitude of his proceeding 
at the fall.” 


Now this is a mode of treating the plain statements. of 
Scripture, to which we haye a decided objection. . We per- 
ceive no difficulty in conducting the last judgment on_the 
precise plan laid down in the sacred volume, taking into ac- 
count whose power is to be employed in that great transac- 
tion. If Mr. Irving be allowed to exercise his fancy, onthe 
events of the creation, and of the judgment, we see no. rea- 
son why a similar liberty should not be granted with respect 
to the fall of our first parents, and the events with which. it 
is connected. We have been accustomed, in common with 
those who. regard the Bible as a book which is not tobe 
trifled with, to reprobate that system which represents the 
account of Adam’s transgression and its consequences, as a 
figure or allegory. But, if the account of creation (connected 
as it is with that transgression) and of judgment, (resulting 
as it does from that transgression,) be clothed in figure, we 
cannot understand how the idea of figure can be excluded 
from the fall. We have, besides this, another objection to 
Mr. Irving’s mode of interpretation, grounded on a principle 
of his own. He regards. the description of Judgment in the 
Scriptures, as a form of expression, used to meet the various 
faculties of human nature; as fancy, fear, hope, pain, or. 


pleasure. Now this would be a good reason for leaving 
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such form of expression just as we find it: but it is certainly 
a very bad reason for endeavouring to set it aside, or to de- 
tract from its force and meaning. On Mr. Irving’s own 
shewing, Almighty God designed, by a certain form of 
speech, to convey to the human mind, and to impress deeply 
upon it, certain truths which could not be so effectually im- 
parted in any other way. Surely, then, he rather injures than 
serves the cause of religion, who would substitute his own 
glosses and conjectures, instead of that expressive language 
which it seemed best to the Divine wisdom to adopt. 

Our author proceeds, in the next place, to remark, that 
there still remain two previous questions for examination ; 
one, as to “God’s ability to have in mind all that every crea- 
ture has thought, said, and done, so as to divide destiny with 
such dexterous arbitration among them all;’’ (by the way, it 
is by no means from admiration of this phraseology, that we 
quote it,) the other, as to our satisfaction with, and acqui- 
escence in, the verdict. 

As to the first of these questions, that which respects 
God’s ability, we are utterly at a loss how Mr. Irving could 
make any question about it; or think it necessary to enter 
into any explanation or proof of it. It is a thing involved in 
the very idea of God; so completely so, that omniscience 
has been uniformly regarded as an essential attribute of 
Deity, by all those who have acknowledged that there is 
** one living and true God.” We cannot, therefore, but con- 
sider our author’s disquisition on this point, as so many 
words thrown away, or as mere trifling; but it becomes 
more than trifling, when he proceeds gravely to move the 
question, as to whether the Divine Being “ can ever forget !!”’ 
Passing over, however, his elaborate proof that “ God can 


never forget,” we come to his second preliminary question, 
which he states thus ; 


*‘ How we ourselves shall be conscious of the justice of the decision, 
which God hath the knowledge and the wisdom to discern?” 

To this question we should, without hesitation, give the 
following plain and obvious answer: we should say, that 
when we enter into that state, where the mists of ignorance 
shall be cleared away, where interest, prejudice, and passion, 
shall no longer exert their darkening and perverting influ- 
ence, where we shall “see even as we are seen, and know 
even as we are known,” every thing will appear to us in its 
naked truth and reality. What we have done, what we have 
been, what we are, will all at once flash on our minds, with 
an overwhelming conviction. The excuses, palliations, pleas, 
and justifications, with which we now impose on each other, 
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and, alas! too often on ourselves, will no longer be thought 
of, except as constituting a part of our guilt. Such is, we 
conceive, the rational, as well as scriptural answer to Mr. 
Irving’s second preliminary question. His answer to it is of 
a very different kind. Before we proceed to examine it, we 
must apply ourselves to the following extraordinary prin- 
ciple which he lays down, in order to evince the importance 
of his question : | 

“It is of the essence of justice, that the various offences of which 
one is accused, should be brought home to his consciousness and 
conviction, before he can be fairly condemned.” 

We should be curious to know, from what “ shrewd juris- 
consult,” Mr. Irving learned this notion, about “ the essence 
of justice.” Wherever he got it, we suspect its soundness : 
we doubt that it would work well; and we invite him to bring 
it to the test of the following matter of fact. It happened 
to us to have witnessed, in another part of the empire, the 
last moments of a highly-talented, and, in many respects, 
amiable young man; who, though gifted with various advan- 
tages of education, fortune, and station, engaged in treason- 
able practices, headed an insurrection, in which the murder 
of a high and venerated judicial character, and many other 
enormities, were perpetrated ; and, in consequence, was ar- 
rested, tried, and, on the clearest evidence, convicted, and 
condemned to die. To the last moment (while he unfeign- 
edly deplored the murder, which he represented as unpre- 
meditated, and contingent,) he justified the treason, gloried 
in his principles and design, and, regarding himself a martyr 
in the cause of liberty, died with a mild composure and for- 
titude, which drew tears from many an eye. Now, accord- 
ing to our author’s principle, this young man was neither 
more nor less than murdered ; for, that which is of the es- 
sence of justice was wanting in his case: his crime was 
never brought home to his consciousness and conviction, 
and therefore he could not be fairly condemned. It matters 
not that every one else was satisfied of his guilt ; that which 
is “‘ of the essence of justice,” was wanting in his case. Mr. 
Irving is possessed of less acuteness than we give him credit 
for, or, after trying his principle by some such test as the 
above, he will be disposed to give it back to the shrewd ju- 
risconsult, from whom he learned it. 

We come now to our author’s direct statements, in ‘answer 
to this his second preliminary question. 

“It is a nice question,” he says, “ requiring a nice solution ;” 
and he adds, “Into this difficult inquiry I enter, not without hopes 
of casting light upon a subject hitherto dark and intricate, which will 
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need no small investigaiion,. and will reward it with most impressive 
results, most necessary to the understanding of the issues,after 
His first position is, that there,must pass. upon, the »soul 
when disembodied, various changes, of which it is not;im- 
possible, though difficult, to discern the nature and the.ef- 
fects; for, though none have returned to tell, we-all suffer 
partial deaths, from the effect of which it is. pessible:te rea- 
son .as.to the effect of dissolution itself. 
The firstething,” he says, “-I perceive in death, 1s thegreat 
change that it will make m enhancing the past and future over the 
present, J) think it-will go-hard to annihilate the present altogether. 
In our present condition, things that are past are spoken of as dead 
or-out, of existence, and things that are to come are spoken of as 
unborn, and things present.alone as being in real existence.—Pre- 
sent things hit the sense, and our senses carry such a weight in the 
empire,.of.the mind, being its five great intelligencers with the out- 
ward world, that they have deluded her into the notion that they are 
the five elements of her existence. Now that she hath an existerice: 
iidependent of them, is manifested by her occupation in silence’ and’ 
solitude; when she will close her senses, and have’a glad or glooniy 
season of active cogitation; may, she will grow ‘into «such absorption 
with her inward being, as to lose the consciousness of things 
around ;:she will sit bustling places, yet /heat-no noise:"mdve 
along the icrowded streets, yet behold no spectacles; consumeher | 
meals, *yetitaste no:savours ; and-though you surround the body with 
discomforts, and sting the senses with acutest pain, the soul which 
hath past heroism or\virtue to, reflect on, or future. triumphs: to ‘anti- 
Cipate, will-smilesin the midst of, torture, and grow insensible to;tér- 
ln all which. cases, the life of the past.and future, is triumphr 
ant over the, life of the, present.” 
,Now venture to affirm that much of, this is quite new: 
to,our readers, |, We,question,. for instance, whether any.of. 
them.bave happened to, light upon the description of person 
for, which,this-picture has. been drawn ;—a gentleman. in 
glad, or gloomy, season of active cogitation;” so.Jost, toithe: 
consciousness of things passing around him, , that, he..canssit\, 
in. bustling. places, the Stock Exchange, for,.example, 
hear, no noise; or- move along Cheapside, 
tacles ; or eat his dinner without tasting..the savour ef; ites 
In a, word, so. absorbed in, heroism, virtue, and triumphsy:as- 
to continue quite insensible, .though you were to: give /himia» 
good horsewhipping, or duck him in,a horse-pond\; ;Forour 
part, it,has never been. our, good,fortane to meet any 
sucha, “gay or glad season of active cogitation,”’, withsthe- 
single exception of one gentleman, on,,his; way to Bethlem:: 
hospital, and therefore we hope to be:excused, from building’ 
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much on the theory which this description is adduced to 
support. 

_ But our author presents us with still more curious matter 
about past, present, and future. 


«In truth,” he says, “ the present, both for its briefness, and the 
briefness of all its sentiments, is incomparably the least significant 
of human existence, and it approximates a man to the lower 
animals according as his affections are set thereon. With a true 
man, the present is prizable only as it cometh out of the womb of 
t anticipation, bringing sping hoped for to hand, and as it may 
wrought up into the issue of our schemes for well developing the 
future. Seeing, therefore, that the present would fall altogether out 
of sight, were it not for this constant conversation which the soul is 
forced by the senses to maintain with outward things, and even b 
that necessity scarcely keeps its ground in wise and enlightened spi- 
rits; it is manifest that when that necessity ceaseth, as it doth at 
death, the past and the future will come to all in all to man. In 
proof of which, behold the existence of one whois immured in a so- 
litary dungeon, and shut in from the invasion of the outward world— 
his present existence is nothing, his past is all; he goeth over and 
over the ‘days of his life, the accidents and actions of which come 
forth as out of twilight. He remembers, and recalls, and recovers 
from the wastes of oblivion, until he wonders at the strength of his 
memory. Set open to him a hope of deliverance, and consuming 
the gloomy days and weary months between, he already lives with 
the future yetunborn. And the present is used only to consume his 
food, which he almost nauseated, and he notches upon his tally or 
makes upon the wall one solitary mark, its only memorial.” 


This also is new, and passing strange. We have been 
taught, and hitherto we have been simple enough to remem- 
ber the lesson, that the present is, of all other periods, the 
most important. The past, we have been told, though it is 
gone for ever, has left behind its errors and its evils, the 
cure for which the present is to supply: and, as for the fu- 
ture, it is the present which is to give to it a form and a com- 
plexion, either of happiness or misery. Accordingly, “ Carpe 
diem,” is the maxim of a shrewd heathen poet, and “ Re- 
deeming the time,” is the exhortation of an inspired apostle. 
Mr. Irving, on the contrary, tells us that “ the present: is 
incomparably the least significant part of human existence;” 
so much so, that ‘ it scarcely keeps its ground in wise and 
enlightened spirits.’”” And he has given us a proof or illus- 


tration of this. He has presented us with a prisoner, im- 


mured in a solitary dungeon. Unhappy mortal! some one 

is ready to exclaim,—In what slow and lingering wretched- 

ness does he count the tedious moments as they pass! In 

the misery of the present, all that was joyous in the past is 
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forgotten; while the future is.overspread with blackness and 
night!“ Sur¢ly the iron hath entered into. his soul! “Stop, 
gentle reader, you are wasting your compassion. “This, soli- 
prisoner in his dungeon, feels nothing of iron. or, woe. 
“ The present. is, nothing, to him, ..The past, is all;,and:he 
runs;Over,.its accidents, and actions, with» wonder, at -the 
gth of his memory.’ Nay, the past is not-all to him: 
for already he lives with the future yet unborn: and between 
the joys of the past, and the bright visions of the future, he 
ean scarcely snatclra moment of ‘the present’ to’ 
mark on his tally or his walk 
“Now,” says our author, with an air of becoming triumpt 
“Now you are prepared to understand how it will be With 
man, when he is disembodied. We shall proceed to give the 
substance of his information on the subject, as nearly as pos- 
sible in his own words. dni 
&The body,;which contained the senses, lies mouldering inthe 
graye. The link is broken: or wasted away, which joined .the;soubte 
the) enjoyments or troubles of the present world...No new material 
investments are given to her, whereby to move) again. amidst these 
material, things. .:‘ Till the resurrection she shal be disunited ;,and 
then, being rejoined by her former companion, they shall be submitted 
to material scenes, again to suffer or enjoy. What is there now-to 
‘oecupy the soul? There are no sensations nor pursuits to take her off 
from, self-knowledge and self-examination. Now seeing it is the fact, 
that when the soul is‘ ‘delivered from surrounding and’ disturbing ob- 
jects, and vectipying sensations, she recovereth with wonderful rapi+ 
dity the lost impressions of the past, and aseertaineth with much jids+ 
ment her present condition, it is not to be doubted, that when she hath 
suffered her greatiseparation, she will be busily oecupied :withirech> 
vering from the past all her experience, and observing all her condi+ 
ion... Indeed I can; see no other occupation to which she can devote 
erselfin her purely spiritual existence, save of this of teyoking fron 
oblivion all the past, and calling up from the future all things, dreadk 
or | for.,. Therefore she will doat and dream, over her condition, 
live all the past. over again, and float away into the future, One thing 
is certain, that whatever she doth recover will stand out before herp 
a light altogether new, and that she will pass upon herself other paring 
ments than those, with which she is at present content. Witness .w 
you are laid on a bed of: sickness, how you ruminate, and; reflect, and 
turn the eye inward, upon the state of your soul; how offended con- 
Science raiseth up her yoice, and future fears come trooping pe e 
spirits from the realms of night. What then shall be the hdtifte 


our reflections, when we are disembodied in very truth, and thé wor 

is escaped into the land of visions? Then I truly ween there will “be 
a Scrutiny and a self-arraignment more severe than hath ever passe 
monkish cell or hermit’s cave. “The soul will unfold the Teavés'of” 
experience, which sincé théy were’ éngraven, had never Before bee 
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fitned’dut' ‘to her inspection. The glorious colours which illuiming 
them are gone; the’ pomp, the vanity, the applause, the sensual joy, 
and there is nothing left but the blank and bare engraving upon ‘the 
tablet ;' and’ conscietice is its severe interpreter, not worldly in 
ambition,'or folly; ‘and there is to companionship of fellows or mas- 
ters in wickedness to:keep usin heart; and there is.no hope of amend- 
ment to chase self-accusation; no voice of consolation, no preaching 
of recovery, no sound of salvation ; all is blank solitude, spiritualnaked- 
ness, stark necessity,and changeless fate. The soul must haveanirksome 
time, of it, if,so be that it hath lent no ear to the admonitions of its. 
better part, and to the counsels of God which, sustaineth these.;. It 
affrights me while I write to think of it, Such is the light upon. this 
dificult subject of the wicked soul’s condition, till judgment, which. I 
can derive from the simple consideration of her being separated from 
her former companion, and driven upon her spiritual resour¢es of 
réfléction and hope. But as this is an enquiry which concerns an 
important portion of human destiny, and decides the question’ of the 
soul’s preparation for and acquiescence in the judgment, I count it 
worth: the while to push this enquiry into the change brought aboutby 
death, as far as our faculties can go with clear discernment.”: (Pp. 
292, 293, 294, &c.) 3} tie 
It would have been well for our Author’s character and 
usefulness as a religious teacher, had he checked his ‘inquiries 
at the point where “clear discernment” failed him. _Unhap- 
pily he has pushed them far beyond the utmost stretch of the 
“ human faculties ;’’ and thus has brought diseredit on him- 
self, and, which. is worse, on that cause which,we really. be- 
lieve it is. his main object to advanee. We-shali not. follow 
him in his reveries ; but that our-readers may have some jidea 
of what he is aiming at, in this long disquisition; we subjoin 
the conclusion‘of it in hisown words.) 

Short (for we ‘wander without bounds in this ‘sea of discourse)‘ 
from all these considerations which have been mentiéned; and many 
mote, it seemeth to ine that death hath no sooner’ planted’ his’ pale 
signet’ upon the cold brow of our body, than a first im yore judgment 
hath us in its hold ; a first paradise, or a first ‘hell i ly ensueth, 
All the past comes floating down, and all the future comes bedring up; 
they near us, they possess us, and the soul is engirdled, as it ‘were, ‘in. 
ating of evetits touching her on every side, and communicating each 
one stound of pain ora relish of joy.” (P.310,.) 
Rivet the lon ‘intervals, therefore, from the stroke, of death, till 
the trump @: "God shall ring in death’s astonished ear, the soulis, as. 
it were, by the necessity of her existence, forced to engage herself with, 
the work of self-examination and self-trial, according to the best stand-. 
ard which during life she knew. If she was enlightened upon the 
divine constitution, then, according to the rule thereof, she will exa- 
mine herself, and soon ascertain whether she held it in reverence, and 
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took the appointed measures to obey it, or whether she cast it behind 
her back or trod it under foot. ' If, again, she had no revelation of 
God, but had ‘to depend on the light of nature’ alone, then she will try 
herself according to that light, and discover whether she made virtue 
or vice heridelight, good or evil herGod”) 

_ In-fine, as faras we can discover our Author’s meaning inthis 
chapter, amidst the heap of words and figures with which itis 
overspread, itis this, that the-soul at death is castintosomesoli- 

place, where it dwells alone, and is set hard at work to 

discover whether it has been good or wicked, while united 
with the body, and thus to prepare itself for the sentence whicli 
the judge will pronounce upon it at the resurrection; during 
which process, it seems, it will work itself into intolerable 
torture, or'unspeakable delight, according as its state may 
have been while in the body. Nay, this is not all, for fromia 
hint thrown out, that in this state, “some perception of aSa- 
viour may possibly be revealed to the virtuous of other com- 
munions,” (i. e. wepresume, to the heathen to whom a Saviour 
had not in this life been unfolded) a very important and ar- 
duous piece of work is reserved for the soul to engage in 
immediately after death, which will afford it abundant occu- 
pation till the judgment, if, even then, it shall be completed. | 

All this is very:absurd, and. it.is deeply to be deplored that 
aman of Mr. Irving’s powers and good intentions, should 
preach.and publish, it. But it is infinitely worse that he should 
have the hardihood, after telling us, in the outset, that. this is 
adiscovery of, his,own, that it is a “ casting of light. upon @ 
subject hitherto dark and untreated,” to. attempt at: last to. 
impose it.as a thing taught and sanctioned by the Bible..,; Our 
readers will scarcely believe that Mr. Irving has found,autho- 
rity forall ;this preparative purgatorial .process, which the 
soul is to undergo after death, in “the parable of Lazarus.and 
the rich man, promise to the penitent thief onthe cross, 
the entrancing of St. Paul, the visions of St. John, andthe 
constant allusions: inj the New Testament. to the judgment 
and coming of Christ, as immediately at hand”) 

(The necessity of bringing this article to‘an immediate closé 
in consequence of the length to which it has run, prevents 
our noticing several other parts of the work to which, we had 
intended to advert. We cannot conclude, however, without 
a word or two on Mr. Irving’s style, which, .in common with 
most of his readers, we consider as superlatively, and in many 
places, ridiculously, unnatural and affected. There:is sca 

a single sentence in the volume simply andnaturally expressed. 
He would do well, if he means. to appear again as aw author, 
to take the same pains to get rid of his style, which, it must 
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haye cost him to acquire it. Frequently have we been ready 
to exclaim, as we toiled through his heavy sentences, what 
labour has been bestowed. in this: cumbrous and 
We had intended to animndvert on ‘the self-sufficiency and | 
arrogance which Mr, Irving betrays in: too many parts his 
work; and: also on his attack on a certain: class of theesta- 
blished: clergy.» But on the ‘first of these: subjects, werfeel 
disposed, on further consideration, to: exercise lenity. \Con- 
sidering the infirmity of human nature,’ it is not surprising, 
that our Author’s success as a preacher should have'the effect 
of: making him forget himself. And, in this: ‘Tespect, we 
fidently look for amendment. On the other point it appears 
tous, on mature reflection, that the merits of the partyattacked 
must be very questionable indeed, if that attack caminjure 
them. Their religious sentiments and their character: are 
before :the public.. The judicious of that public de- 
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HERE are few of our’ but have? 
homage tothe exquisite beauty and feeling of the comparison 
with which Lord Byron has described the ‘impressions ‘that 
excited, till of late,(in the traveller ‘on the classic Tard’ Of 
Greece: its’sky still as blue, its valleys as lovely, 
tain-scenery as sublime and grand as in better times ; ‘but 
priticipleof as it were, extinct, and its beaut the 
beauty OF fair eorpée from which the spirit has jtistdes 
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The period when its last spark of life became extinct 
been illustrated with admirable cloquence by the author 
of the decline and fall of the Roman empire. He had traced 
that empire from its era of proudest glory through its suc- 
cessive stages of increasing weakness, disunion, and dismem- 
berment; had painted with unrivalled warmth and glow of 
coloring the causes of the disease—the vices of the court, the 
licentiousness of the soldiery, the undermining of the people’s 
energies by immoral luxury, and debasement of their religion 
by the bigotry and vain formalities of superstition ;—an histori- 
cal picture in which beyond all others perhaps is displayed 
the grand truth of the inseparable connexion between national 
greatness and national virtue ;—but, when arrived at the 
closing scene of its existence, he lays aside the language of 
indignation as no longer to be suffered, summons to the 
canvass all that yet remained of virtue, and heroism, and 
patriotic devotion, to shed lustre on its dying struggle; 
and hard must be his heart who can read without emotion, of 
the night-conflict, and the memorable speech of Palzologus 
that preceded it—*“ the funeral oration of the Roman empire,” 
or without an indignant anticipation of the time of retribu- 
tion, when the sword of the infidel invaders may be broken, 
and the Grecks be again supreme in the city of their fore- 
fathers. 

Among the provinces which fell successively under the yokeof 
the Moslems, those of Hellas and the Peloponnesus excite by their 
ancient glory and present promise incomparably the greatest 
interest, Naturally connected with it by language and sitaa- 
tion they had been attached to the Eastern empire at the divi- 
sion of the Roman world; and out of 116 provinces enjoyed 
the honour of forming one of the nary pat governments, 
From the silence of history it would appear that with the ex- 
ception of the Sclavonian invasion in the 8th century, (an in- 
vasion by which, says the royal narrator, ecxachwiy ware 4 
Yuga nas yeyove BapBagos) they enjoyed, amidst the distractions 
and tumults of the more exposed parts of the empire, a long 
period of com ive calm, and specious though unsound 
prosperity. e landed property had gradually passed into 
the hands of a few large proprietors ; (the tenure whether with 
individuals or with convents, requiring personal service or pay- 
ment for a substitute;) but commerce and manufactures, espe- 
eially of silk, had at the same time imparted wealth to the 
towns, and in the Theme (proviner) of Peioponnesus alone 40 
cities could be enumerated in the 10th Century, and besides 
them, the noble race of creviego Aanwves, descendants of the 
persecuted Helots, and already at that time known by, the 
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wane tlt has since niade the Moslém tyrants 
tw tremble. About the time of the erasades suecessive bands 
of adventurers, Norman, Preneh, and Spanish, setzed on these 

3; and for 259 years their various and obscure dynas- 
ties Tose and fell on the continent and the islandés but as the 
victorious armies of Mahomet «wept along the chores of Ma- 
etdonia, resistance hushed before them, and every existi 
Jand mark of society was at once washed aw ay in the absorb- 
ing tide of Turkish despotism. 

“Phe Turkish Government has been often described. ‘The 
evils that weighed upon its Christian provinces were the effects 
iwpartoft jts political, in part of its religious system. “ By the 
sue all public officers, by the other every individual Mussul- 
man‘became an oppressor. And the result was what mi 
hinve been anticipated: no gradual amalgamation or softening 
of the hostile feeling, but slavery perpetuated from father toson 
intundiminished rigour; the dispeopling of villages, the crip- 
pling of industry, the annihilation of domestic happiness, and 
degradation of all the moral energies of the mind marking its 
contimuance; and ignorance still brooding over its victims 
ata time (and this should never be left out of Consideration 
when ali the neighbouring states of Christendom had wakec 
from their long torpor to run the eareer of knowledge and 
honorable rh We had intended to make some’ quo- 
tations from Thornton, and Eton, and other writers on’ the 
Purkish empire, in illustration of this partof our subject; but the 
general picture of Turkish oppression is given with so much 
fainess, and effect, and fecling by the anthor of the preface to 
the) Provisional Constitution, himself a Greek, that ‘we ‘feel 
there is no neced of our doing more than introducing it to our 
readers ; premising only, that in all its most important state- 


ments it might be corroborated, were there need, by endléss 
tes tamony- 


e wt Mcanwhile, what was the condition of thé Greek nation, in the 
depth of ‘the Provinces? How were personal liberty, property, ho- 
pout, and industry secured? How was commerce protected? How 
was justice administered? What encouragement was given to public 
sapizuction, and relugious establishments 

«There was neither property, nor safety, nor industry throughout 
ta _ The most fertile land was possessed by the Turks. Ade- 
vouring swarm of greatand small imperial farmers and rich proprie- 
tors ‘inflicted upon the Greeks, mere labourers, as it were, tied down 
as soil, all the rigours of an insatiable tyranny. Perpetual com- 

labours, inexorably enforced, exhausted whole families. . No 
man was inastér of’ tis own plouzh, or his team, or his mule, ‘Tf he 
mad? a piéce of podt soil produce, or succeeded in rearip wrétched 
Aoek; in the hope of tlius siipporting his family, he was ‘compelled to 
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share with his tyrants all the fruits of his abouts. Ifthe taxes proved 
too heavy for his means, he was forced to borrow from these ‘very far« 
mers at an usurious interest of from 20 to 30 per cent.: If om the 
day fixed for repayment he was found in default, he gave up his: pro- 
perty if he had any, or he pledged all, even to his wife and children, 
or else he was thrown into a dungeon to rot there. As an addition to 
the horrors of such a system, an appeal to justice was a measure com- 
pletely illusory... Before the Cadi, a creature at once coarse and igno~ 
rant who had purchased his judicial situation, our powerful adversaries, 
by means of some presents and of three false witnesses, were sure. to 
crush us. The Turks, too, were all firmly united against those whom: 
they called infidel dogs.* “The inferior collector, the governor'of the 
spot, and the pasha, had but one year to accumulate riches. The fre- 
quent change of rulers, occasioned by the gloomy and suspicious des+ 
potism, and by the rapacity of the present Sultan, and his favourite 
Haled, leaving no chance of habitual benevolence, has turned entirely 
against the repose of the provinces. A fact difficult to believe, but 
which is not therefore a bit the less true, is that the pashas, in their 
progresses, efter having all the expenses of their suite completely paid 
by ihe country, received in addition a considerable present of money, 
called! The remuneration for teeth, inasmuch as their teeth had been 
fatigued by masticating the provisions of the whole province. In short, 
If Fecourse to the. the governors, besides requiring’ @ 
heavy expenditure, generally remained without any result, if it didnot 

He al the appellants vexations and indignities worse than those 
of which they complained. The inhabitants of several hamlets in'the 
Morea have assured me, that, wearied out by their sufferings, they were! 
on the point of embracing Mahometanism, when the revolution broke 
out. Ifa part of the Albanese and Candiot population have'jaban~ 
donéd Ohristianity, this deplorable necessity was produced by despair 
Thus the fanatical Mahmoud had only to plunge deeper and deeper 
into this.labyrinth of oppression, in order gradually, in the pride of his 


legitimacy, and before the eyes of the Holy Alliance, to effect the con- 
yersion of all his Christian subjects. 

“A Turk might strike, or even kill a Greek, without his violence o¢# 
casioning any serjous judicial proceeding. In Candia, fathers have 
been. stabbed for hiding their children from the brutal passions of Ya- 
vishers. And elsewhere the most ¢ruel persecution was the chastise» 
ment of @ ndble resistance. In other places, a Greek suspected of 
being in easy circumstances, was forced, by the threat of losing ‘his lifey 
to lend to the first cometarappointed sum! which he was’sure of never 
receivitig again: ‘When seated in his shop, he-was obliged.to rise, with 
folded hands ‘before any armed Turk who might pass,/and respectfully, 
salute with the title of ‘master.’ on horseback, he had, to.dis- 


* The answer returned by the Vitir Kiuperii, when infotned by the Preneh 
Ambissailér of the-victories’ of Louis’ XI'V/ over the Spaniards, isivery chara 
T og. eat the hog, or the t t int ts 
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mount on any similar occasion. Even the form and colour’ of our 
clothes were the object or rather the pretext of prohibitions, of fines, 
and of severe “penalties. The most innocent actions of life were 
shackled with endless restraints. In short, we groaned under a thou- 
sand humiliations, equally absurd, tyrannical, and disgusting, — 

‘The system pursued with respect to commerce and the table of 
duties was not less unfavourable to the Greeks. An injudicious hos- 
pitality showered upon strangers privileges, which were most detri- 
mental to the industry of the subjects and natives. The Greeks had 
no means of eluding this inconceivable injustice and folly, except by 
seeking protection under some foreign flag. But wealth acquired by 
a praiseworthy industry was no less exposed to official rapacity, 
than riches squeezed out of the national plunder. Accordingly the 
flower of our merchants, abandoning their native country, found safety 
on aforeign soil, There, beneath the gis of Christianity, they sought 
consolation, for being parted, frequently for ever, from their families, 
by creating to themselves a new existence; and Greece was left de- 
sert. It is to these emigrations that Trieste and several cities of Italy, 
Austria, and Russia, owe a material part of their population, = 

“« Casting our eyes on foundations for religion or for education, foun- 
dations solely owitig to the voluntary taxation of individuals, we shall 
find them everywhere subject to similar shackles, and exposed to 
the same caprice. Leave was to be purchased for its weight in gold 
to lay the foundation of a church or acollege. Permission must be 
bought before they could be even repaired. Frequently in the midst 
of the holy work came an order to stop it; then the hymns and 
prayers of religion were chaunted within a roofless enclosure. No 
sciences could be taught but with exceeding reserve, and their prac- 
tical application was to be left half in shade; for the herd of informers 
were on the watch to make the professors and students their prey. I 
will not dwell on a variety of details, which may easily be deduced 
from the general facts which I have stated. I will only say, that, not- 
withstanding the many volumes ‘written upon that subject, Europe as 
yet knows but little of the frightful oppression under which Greece 
was groaning, and that no one could fully appreciate it, who had not 
been its victim. 

- This however is the political system, anti-social and impious, and 
guarded by the horrid train of torture, profligacy, and pestilence; this 
is the system which venal pens have dared to hold out as legitimate, 


while they called our resistance revolt !” 
The question as to the lawfulness of revolt in :a.subject 
people is a question we are well aware, on Christian grounds 
of peculiar difficulty and delicacy. How difficult is at once 
perceived on the perusal of Grotius’ admirable and cautious 
chapter respecting it. With those who altogether deny the 
lawfulness,—and the Emperor Alexander, who, as he told 
M. de Chateaubriand, discovered the revolutionary mark, in 
the Greek insurrection, is one of them,—we shall not stop to 
discuss the general argument, Suffice'it' to’ say,’ that their 
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principles are precisely | the exploded principles of passive 
obedience, and|non-resistance carried to their extreme im the 
annihilation of the riglits of nature,:and to refer them: to the 
full diseussion of those principles! in: the: treatise of Bishop 
Hoadly., Butithere area; few remarks which, ‘to: shew: the 
1s strength; of the Greek case, it is due to that interesting people 
ye not toomit; and when they have perused them separately, we 
a would, wish our-readers to remember what Paley says. of the 
a. strength of the argument cumative from the aggregate of the 
aH whole together. \lnthe first place then we may observe, that on 
oe historical grounds they deny that the Turks could be considered 
as entitled to the rights of legitimate rulers. ‘To beso.consi- 
or dered, they say, it is necessary in case of a conquest that their 
ot subjugation should have been entire, and “all traces of usurpa~ 
We tion haye disappeared.””. But in Greece this was not the case: 
ee “Itneven signed its own sentence of slavery.” It was not left 
b 4 finally in the hands! of the Turks till a century ago’ at the 
habe Peace of Passarowitz ; and beforeand after that time continual 


reyolts continually quelled were the voice, as it were, of their 
protestations against. the usurper. In Epirus the spirit of 
Scanderbeg,,was never altegether extinguished: and above 
all. jin jthe recesses of Taygetus the unsubdued mountaineers | 
might as justly. be considered the true representatives of the 
Greek. Christians,''as the bands of Pelagius in the Astu- 
rian mountains of the Spanish Christians ; and their descent 
from, those mountains to replant the cross above the crescent 
ag just and lawful in the one case as in the other. We are 
glad to strengthen this position by a quotation from Grotius. 
* Sa bello.injusto,et.cui juris gentium requisita non adsint 


imperium arripnerit (invasor), neque pactio ulla sequuta:sit, 
aut; fides, ithi, data, sed sold vi retineatur possessio, videtur 
manere belli jus.”’) Grot.de J. B. ac P. 1. iv. 16.—A_ second: 
he quotation fromthe same chapter of Grotius will justify the’ 
Greek revolt,on other grounds. ‘Sirex vera hostilianimo 
totus, populi exitium feratur, amittitur.ab eo regnum, et 
postin eum omnia que in privatis licent. Consistere: enim 
simul nen. possunt voluntas imperandi ac voluntas perdendi: 
a Quare,qui se hostem populi totius profitetur in eo ipso ‘abdi- 
cath negnam, Sed vix videtur id accidere posse in rege mentis 
compote quini populo imperat.. Quod si pluribus: 'populis 
i imperat accidere potest ut unius, populi in gratiam alterum — 
4 velit, iy. 11...And.in reference the same 


| 

| ot principle it was an observation of Burke, that he never knéw 
i Le a writer on, the theories of government so partial. to authority 

ivi as not. to allow that the hostile mind/of rulers towards | their 
people, did fully justify.a change of government. |- Jin vapply- 


ing: this tothe ease before! us we shall only allude! en passant 
to the: undoubted and most:important faet that the extermina» 
tion of the: Greek Christians has been often'a matter of serious 
discussion im the: Divan; and only rejected from considerations 
of: the toss of revenue involved in sucha step. (Eton, p/356:) 
Oar business is more particularly with the period: ofthe 
present revolt.: And in reference to this we are asstired by 
Mr: Blaquiere (p. 10,) that irresistible as was ‘the call of fps 
silanti, yet the general rising inthe Morea did not take place 
tillthe massacre of the patriarch and thousand others of ‘un- 
offending Greeks, the incarceration of the Greek primates: at 
Tripolizza as hostages, and the order'for disarming the peoplé 
seemed to indicate no alternative between resistance and ex 
termination. ‘The same account is given in’ the’ Anniiatre 
Universel for 1821, p. 403, and certainly makes ‘ont? the ease | 
supposed: by Grotius:.and> in the famous ‘note vf the 18th 
July, 1821, (inserted among the Pieces Historiques' of' the 
Annuaire, p. 655.) the application of the principle to 'the case 
ofthe Greek insurgents is in faet strongly and expressly made’ 
by the Baron Strogonoff.—Once more, in looking to the tiaturé | 
of the: Turkish tyranny itself, a tyranny affecting’ not orly the 
property, and civil rights, and domestic happiness; but the’ 
mental and spiritual energies also of the oppressed Chiristiatis 
polluting in morals, and in religion fearfully ‘prosélyting by ’ 
itsintolerable severities to the impostures of Mahomet; atid #4 ' 
spreading its malignantinfluence over both worlds, and blasting 
the interests of the people eternal as wellas temporal,wé feel 
that if ever there was a case where revolt was justifiable it'was - 
thease of the Greek rayahs._ What compared with this the 
tyranny which forced the Swiss confederates frorti' their ‘allel 
giance to the house of Hapsburgh ? or the introduction of the ’ 
Inquisition and antiprotestant measures of Philip H. fhto the’ 
Netherlands ? or the taxing of our American ‘coloniés without | 
theiriconsent? or, to come still nearer‘home,; the’ gradtial 
vances by James Il, towards the revivalof popery' and 'absé—" 
lute monarchy. all of these instances of revolution 
nefak voice of history has sanctioned the principle : but’ 
Christian subjects ‘of: Turkey’ is’ 
stromger than any ; and we subscribe with heart 


ment tothe burst of manly sentiment in the address ‘he 


Congress. of Epidaurus.. “No! a thousand ages of presetip- 
tien: would not bar these sacred mane whose creation was 
‘After the abandonment of the Greek patriots by the Empréss. 
Cathérinb atthe peace of Kainargi, and the terrible vengeanéee 
of the Turkish armies, the mournfal silence of slavery’ agaitr 
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settled on the land, and to a superficial eye the cause of free- 
dom might seem more than ever hopeless. But the seeds of 
more successful resistance were in that silence being sown; 
the general advance of education and knowledge during the 
twenty years that succeeded the French Revolution was un- 
precedented in the annals of modern Greece ; and occasion 
only was wanting to kindle the prepared spark into a flame, 
and rouse the nation to another and more determined struggle 
for independence. It was, as we shall see, not long wanting. 

The first accounts of the Greek insurrection were so con- 
fused and contradictory, that it was difficult to form any cor- 
rect judgment respecting it. But time has dispersed most of 
the obscuring clouds; and we have headed our article with 
the titles of three different memoirs, more or less full, that 
unite to give their readers an insight into its origin, charac- 
ter, and progress. The Histoire des Evénemens, by M. Raf- 
fenel, has the faults of want of continuity from its perpetual 
transitions, of occasional tediousness, (especially when des- 
canting on the comparatively unimportant agitations at 
Smyrna, and other Asiatic ports of the Levant;) of some 
little bombast also, and not a little sprinkling of national 
vanity. It is, however, often graphic, and always impartial.* 
The sketch prefixed to the Provisional Constitution is evi- 
dently drawn up by a more masterly hand; but it is too 
brief fully to satisfy the mind. Onthe whole we would re- 
commend to every reader who takes an interest in the sub- 
ject to peruse the memoir in the consecutive numbers of the 
Annuaire Universel for 1821 and 1822. In length it steers 
the just medium, its descriptions are clear and comprehensive, 
it has digested all the information of importance, and bears 
throughout an air of perfect truth andimpartiality. It is from 
this that we shall chiefly extract the following summary of 
the rise and progress of the insurrection. 

In the spring of 1820 the Ottoman empire presented the 
appearance of unusual tranquillity. Revolt was unheard of 
in the European provinces; in the south, the leader of the 
Wechabites had been taken, and his sect apparently extin- 
guished ; and by sea and land the comparatively vigorous po- 
lice of the Sultan Mahmoud had swept away the pirates and 
banditti that under the reign of Selim had materially, im- 


— 


* There js at p. 25 a most extraordinary mistake of erapisra: or Associates for 
aidepisra: ; on which M.R. grounds the following ludicrous note. ‘ seroit 
assez difficile de rendre exactement le seus que les Moldaves attachaient a ce 
mot. Hs voulaient exprimer par-la toute la purete de leurs vues, tout le sub- 


lime de leur entreprise, si je puis m’exprimer ainsi. C'est le mot Grec 
dans toute sa force’!!! 
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peded the commerce of the Levant. Yet symptoms were not 
wanting to show the want of union and strength in the imperial 
colossus. The Pasha of Egypt was virtually independent of 
the Porte; the same was evidently the case with Ali Pasha of 
Joannina ; and the Greck rayahs had by the diffusion of edu- 
cation, and increase of commerce and intercourse with the 
Christian nations of Europe acquired at once a clearer under- 
standing of their rights, and increased ability to assert them. 
A Society of Phil-Hellenists had at the Congress of Vienna in 
1816 formed itself under the title of the PiAdopeccs “Eratpaa; and 
entered a subscription, (the treasury was to be at Munich,) with 
the object of promoting education in Greece. Its numbers gave 
it importance ; they soon amounted to above 80,000, includ- 
ing both the wealthiest of the Greeks, and many of the most 
distinguished individuals among the several European nations ; 
and, under its patronage, professors, educated at the universities 
of Italy, or France, or Germany, had raised the standard of 
knowledge through Greece, and education, of a higher order 
been rendered more generally accessible. But the ameliora- 
tion by education alone began now to be regarded by the 
Association as slow and uncertain: political views opened up- 
on it; and the overthrow of the Turkish tyranny from being 
its ultimate became its primary object. it was at this time, 
that Ali Pasha threw off the mask, and broke into, open re- 
bellion. Ismael Pasha in the first instance, and then 
Chourschid Pasha, of the Morea, were sent to besiege and 
reduce him in his castles at Joannina: and when the winter 
had worn away, and the weakness of the Porte been made 
evident by Ali’s continued resistance, the standard of the 
‘Eraigsia was suddenly raised in Moldavia by Ipsilanti, a 
member of one of the most illustrious families of the Fanar ; 
and his connection with the Russian Emperor on the one hand, 
and on the other with Theodore, the cotemporary insurgent 
in Wallachia, seemed to insure to those who joined him pre- 
sent support, and ultimately complete triumph. It was, 
however, on this point alone that the insurrection was put 
down, and the Turks triumphant. The promised assistance 
of Russia was soon known to be a delusion : among the chiefs 
under Ipsilanti there was a want of union, and among 
the soldiers, of courage. Theodore was the first of a multj- 
tude of traitors; and, after two unfortunate battles chiefly 
illustrious by his own bravery, and the admirable devotion of 
the Sacred Greek Battalion, the cause became desperate, 
Ipsilanti a fugitive, and the Provinces of Wallachia and Mol- 
davia a prey to the dreadful retributions of Mussulman ven- 
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Meanwhile the news of the. insurrection had kindled all 
the fanatie fury,of the Turks, at Constantinople, and roused 
the more ardent of the patriots of.the Peloponnesus to follow 
in the steps.of Ipsilanti. » The noble Bey of Maina descended 
with his invincible mountaineers from the defiles of Tay- 
getus; the Arcadian bands answered. to the call of Coloco- 
troni; and, on the northern side of the peninsula, the Arch- 
bishop Germano raised the standard of the Cross, and planted 
it victoriously on the battlements of Patras. But their mea- 
sures were premature ; the minds of the mass of the popula- 
tion were not made up to the risk; the priesthood hung back 
in particular ; and it was not, as we have before stated on 
the authority of Mr. Blaquiere and others, it was not till the 
news of the murder of their Patriarch, and the incarceration 
of their primates at Tripolizza, and the order for a general 
disarming of the province, that the insurrection became ge- 
neral... Then it was felt to be a question of resistance or ex- 
termination ; and though armed, for the greater part, with 
no better weapons than sticks, numbers and fury supplied 
the place of better equipment : the Turks were soon driven 
from the eper country and less defensible towns and castles, 
and by the summer of 1821, confined to a few of the larger 
and stronger fortresses; to Navarin, and Coron, and Mo- 
don to the south; the two Napolis on the east; Tripolizza 
in the centre; and on the north Patras and Corinth. The 
Suliots at the same time, restored by Ali Pasha to their 
Acherontian fastnesses, had risen around the besieging camp. 
of Chourschid, and the peasantry of Thessaly, and Livadia, 
and Attica, in their plains and mountains; and, what was in 
fact the strength and connecting bond of the patriot confe- 
deracy, the commercial islands of Hydra, and Spezzia, and 
Ipsara had from the first devoted themselves to the cause, 
and equipped and dispersed their small but gallant nayies 
over the Waters of the Archipelago. fants 

‘There was now occupation enough for every Turkish, offi-, 
cer in that part of thy empire. The reader of Turkish his-,, 
tory will remember tl . the government of the territories af, 
Greece Proper was iiefly distributed among - five , Pashas ; 
of highest dignity ; the Pasha of the. Morea at 'T ripolizza;,,of 
Kubora, Livadia, and Attica at the Negropont; of Epirus,,at, 
Joatnina ; ‘Thessaly, at Larissa; and, crossing the mountain:, 
range of Olympus, of Macedonia and Western.Thrace,,at 
Salonica. Of the then holders of, these Pashalics. the most, 
distinguished were Chourschid, of the Morea, and Omer Bey: 

-rioni, a deserter from Ali Pasha, and, at Ali’s death, inthe: 
February of 1822, his successor to the Pashalic of Joutinifa. 
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The Pasha of the Negropont was Jussuf Selim, and of Salo- 
nica, Alimet, and soon after Abdoul: and, while Chourschid 
was detained in Albania, Mahomed Pasha was appointed his 
deputy, and sub-governor of the Morea. In the plan of 
operations dictated by Chourschid as Roumelian Begler- 
Bey, (and, by consequence, generalissimo,) from his besieg- 
ing camp before Joannina, each of these had to bear his part. 
To Jussuf Selim, who had in April retaken Patras from 
the Archbishop Germano, it was appointed from that city as 
a centre to scour the north and centre of the Morea, while 
Mahomet watched the provinces of Attica and Livadia: to 
Hassan Pasha of Berat, and Omer Bey Vrioni, to defend re- 
spectively Acarnania against the Suliots, and Thessaly against 
the collecting bands of Armatolis; while Ahmet, and after- 
wards Abdoul kept down the insurgents in Macedonia, and 
effected the reduction of the three peninsulas of Cassandra 
and Mount Athos. In the execution of this plan Abdoul 
alone could boast complete success, having forced the | in- 
trenchments of the Isthmus, and butchered, or reduced to 
slavery its defenders: Jussuf Selim too succeeded so far 
as to retain Patras, and hold the insurgents at bay: but 
Hassan was defeated and shut up in Arta by the Suliots; the 
mountain clans of Thessaly had, in spite of Omer’s exertions, 
swelled their numbers, and, under the command of Odysseus, 
ravaged the plain, shut up the Pasha in Larissa, and afterwards 
on the 5th of Sept. completely defeated aTurkish army at Ther- 
mopyle ; and, returning south, of the besieged Moreot fortresses, 
Navarin and Monemvasia were taken in the course of the au- 
tumn, and, soon after, Tripolizza, the capital and chief depdt 
of the Turks in that province. Samos, meanwhile, and 
Crete, and other islands, had raised the holy standard; and 
the Capitan Pasha, after losing a seventy-four by the skill 
and enterprize of the Greek fleet, and vainly attempting to 
intimidate the maritime confederates, as he sailed down the 
coast of Asia, and across the belt of thé Cyclades, had simply 
re-victualled Modon, and Coron, and Patras, and then re- 
turned ingloriously to the Dardanelles,’ pursued by the Hy- 
driots, and leaving them masters of the Aigean. 
Such was the result of the campaign of 1821. A year’s 
warfare had been sufficient to shew the nature of the service, 
and the character both of the guerillas and their generals. 
Of the latter, the most distinguished were Mavro-Michaeli, 
Bey of Maina; Odysseus, a favourite young Albanian officer 
of Ali-Pasha; and Colocotroni, and Nikitas, and Bozzaris,* 


* We regret to say that hy the last intelligence from Greece, this imtrepid 
warrior appears to have fallan at Agrapha in the arms of Victory. 
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who had held commissions in the Albanian regiment of 
General Church. The name of the latter designates 
him as a Suliot; and the former had, before his connexion 
with General Church, been captain of one of the predatory 
bands in the Morea, that, under the name of Kleptes or Ar- 
matolis, harassed the Turks, and more than compensated for 
the disorders they caused the country, by preserving to the 
enslaved people the use and the spirit of arms. It was 
this class of warriors that formed the general theme of those 
wild war-songs of which Lord Byron has given us so spirited 
a specimen in the 2nd Canto of his Childe Harold. As to 
the nature of the warfare, 


‘“On ne doit pas,” says the narrator in the Annuaire,” on ne doit 
pas s‘attendre 4 trouver des operations militaires faites sur un plan 
suivi, ni des batailles raugées, ni des'sieges régulieres. Il ne sagit ici 
que de soulévemens de peuplades reunies par l’ardeur de la ven- 
geance, armeés de mauvais fusils, de sabres, de frondes, de batons 
ferrés, ou de piques grossierement fabriquées : leurs combats ne sont 
qué des rencontres of celui qui disparait le premier du champ de 
bataille est cense vaincu jusqu’A ce qu'il reparaisse en vainqueur : 
leurs sieges ne sont guére que des blocus entrepris, quittes, et repris ; 
c’esttune guerre faite sans ordre, sans discipline, sans aucun moyen de 
Vart militaire.” (P. 402.) 

And Mr. Blaquiere, in the following interesting sketch of 
the present state of the Greek troops, gives us a lively im- 
pression at once of the difficulties of the service, especially 
at their first rising, the hardy spirit of the suldiery, and the 
nature of the connexion that binds them to their chiefs. 


** Although nearly the whole male population of the Morea, capable 
of carrying arms, is provided with pistols and attaghans, the number 
which can take the field is comparatively limited, depending almost en- 
tirely on the means possessed by the leaders, each of whom has hitherto 
been unable to XU! ie more followers than he could provide for out of 
his personal resources, and the scanty and precarious aid of Govern- 
ment. These troops are also supplied with muskets, and are led b 
several chiefs or Capitani. The wants and privations of the Gree 
army are of a nature the most discouraging. When I state that there 
is not more than-a third of the number, thus employed in saving @ 
whole people from extermination, supplied with sufficient clothing to 
shelter them from the inclemencies of a mountain warfare, that they 
often march forty miles a day, almost invariably sleep in the open air, 
and frequently pass two or three days without any other food than the 
herbs of the field, the astonishment of your Committee at the brayery 
ane Bgreerexspoe of the Greek soldiery will not, I am sure, be dimi- 
nished. 

“ From the above facts, I need hardly add, that the Greek army 
receives no pay whatever. ‘The general mode adopted by the Chiefs 
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is tovadvance a smalf'stm to each soldier previous to,” iteting the 

field: “With this he provides himself with bread, tobacco, and cibeey 

other necessaries he may require, as far‘as the supply will g05 for it 
very seldom exceeds two Spanish dollars.” Report, 3. 

'  /We must add what he says of the navy. 

* The naval efforts of the Confederacy, like those of the army, have 
been principally, if not altogether supported by the patriotism and 
public spirit of a few individuals at Hydra, Spezzia, Ipsara,, and Sa- 
mos, There have not been less than 100 shipsand vessels of various 
sizes employed at the expence of abont 30 ship-owners ever since the 
commencement of the struggle; and the number has on more than 
one occasion extended to 130. Their seamen, who amount to about 
20,000 of the most expert in Europe, receive no regular pay; all they 
require for their services is the means of subsistence for their families.” 
(Ebid.) 

Such were the energies, and dev otion, and patriotism ex 
hibited by the Greeks in the first year’s campaign. The cam- 
paign of 1822 was opened by them with many comparative 
advantages. They had acquired not only towns and, fortresses, 
but confidence also, and experience, and some degree of,or- 
ganization. By the conciliatory influence too of Prince Mavro- 
Cordato,—formerly Secretary to one of the Hospodars of Wal- 
lachia, and who had instantly flown to his country at the mews 
of the insurrection,—the several Capitani or leaders of, the 
Guerilla bands had been induced to renounce their, individual 
claims, and to accede to the Constitution adopted on the. Ist 
of January, O. S. by a solemn Congress of the nation at. Epi, 
daurus. But on the other hand the old rebel Ali had about. 
this time surrendered, and by it the whole besieging forces 0 
Choursehid were rendered disposable to act against the Chris- 
tian insurgents. His plan of operations in consequence was 
made on a larger scale and with higher expectations than in, 
the year preceding. Having entered into negociations with 
the Suliotes, it was thought that a pretty strong corps, under 
Omer Vrioni would be sufficient to keep, in check .the insur- 
gents of Epirus and Acarnania. The focus of insurreer- 
tion was evidently the Morea; and his grand. object wasste 
quench it there. With this view, as the summer came: on, 
the remnant of all the Turkish corps in Thessaly was eol+ 
lected ‘and: reinforced at Larissa; and a division: of 25,000 
was destined to advance by’ the: defiles of ‘Thermopyle and 
Helicon to the isthmus of Corinth, while a corps ‘from ‘Patras 
co-Operated on the'west, and on the east the Capitan Pasha 
was to rélieve Napoli, ‘and swell the forces of’ the invaders 
to an, overwhelming superiority. Various circumstances 
promised success. The enthusiasm of the Turkish 
was at its height from the recent surrender of Ali; ; among t 
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Greeks divisions, in consequence of disaffection to the Con- 
stitutional law of Epidaurus, had separated the guerilla chief- 
tains from the Legislative and Executive bodies; and the 
President of the Executive, Prince Mavro-Cordato, having 
been commissioned to the defence of Acarnania, and the 
assistance of Suli, then besieged by Omer, had already on 
the 16th June suffered a complete defeat at Peta. But a 
kind Providence watched over the protection of Greece; the 
failure of the important co-operation of the Capitan Pasha 
deranged the Turkish plan :—blown up by some fireships of 
the Ipsariots, he had suffered a dreadful retribution for the 
massacres he had been committing on the once beautiful but 
now ruined Scio. The invading army, however, swept like a 
hurricane from Larissa to the isthmus: at Thermopyle, whe- 
ther from pique or nobler motives,* Odysseus offered no op- 
position to their passage. Corinth was both by Senate and the 
Executive precipitately deserted; and not an obstacle was 
found to check the progress of the Turks, till they had en- 
camped in the plain of Argos, and opened communications 
with the garrison of Nauplia. It was then that the effective- 
ness of the Greek guerillas, under their brave Captains Col- 
ocotroni, Nikitas, and Mavro-Michalis, became fearfully mani- 
fest. Bivouacked on the mountains to the north and west of 
the Turks with the peasantry that had flocked to their stand- 
ards, they harrassed them night and day, intercepting convoys, 
and cutting off detachments ; till too late aware of his error, 
Hadji Ali proposed in the month of August a capitulation on 
condition of free passage to Corinth; and when refused only 
survived to see his army slaughtered, and almost annihilated, 
in the deep defiles of Tretum. From this moment success 
forsook the crescent: in CEtolia, the Pashas Hassan and Omer 
Vrioni having in December attacked its chief town Misso- 
lunghi, met with a total discomfiture from its defender, the 
Prince Mavro-Cordato; and by sea, the new Capitan Pasha, 
after cruizing ineffectually among the islands, narrowly es- 
caped the same fate as his predecessors ; and re-entered the 
Dardanelles like them as a fugitive, and with the loss of his 
second ship from the fire of the Ipsariots. 

We shall not attempt to give any details respecting the 
campaign of the present year. Suftice it to say, that by land 
various partial engagements in Thessaly, Negropont, and the 
isle of Crete, appear to have been decidedly in favour of the 


Un temoin digne de foi nous assure qu’ Odysse ecrivit alors a Colocotroni 
ces mots dignes d’un ancien Spartiate; ‘* Je vous envoie 30,000 Tures; vous 


en ferex ce que vous voudrez: Je n’en laisserai pas passer d’avantage.”” Ann. 
Univ. 1822. P, 358, 
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Greek patriots ; and that by sea, the Capitan Pasha, after 
landing troops in the Negropont, and re-victualling the he- 
sieged fortresses, has at length, after long inaction in the 
waters of Lepanto, set sail for the Dardanelles, as little likely 
as his predecessors, according to human probabilities, to reach 
them uninjured. The ‘Turkish power is evidently broken, and 
their resources by this last effort much exhausted: with the 
exception of two or three fortresses, the whole of Greece 
south of Thessaly, and all the smaller islands of the Archipe- 
lago, have now asserted their freedom ; and there is no need 
of assuming the character of a prophet to predict that from 
henceforth the independence of Greece is secured, and its 
sacred and everloved soil safe, not indeed from the maraud- 
ings and bloody harrassings, but from the conquest and PEF 
manent occupation of its ancient oppressors. 

As a conclusion to this outline of the progress of the insur- 
rection, we shall present to our readers a few national and 
individual sketches, that we think at once characteristic, in- 
teresting, and highly honorable to the Greek patriots. Let 
us begin with the heroine Bolbina. 

Il me suffira pour donner une idée complete de I’ enthousiasme des 
insulaires, de parler d’une femme dont le nom est déja ceélébre en 
Europe; del heroine Bolbina. 

Doveée d'un grand caractére, cette dame appartenait aI’ une des 
premieres familles de Spezzia. Son époux lui avait eté enlevé par 
les ordres du tyran de Constantinople, et elle avait eu le malheur de le 
voir immoler sous de vains pretextes. Cette cruauté laissa dans son 
ame une profonde tristesse, et une haine implacable contre le barbare 
qui lui avait enleve son époux. Veuve et mére, a la téte d’ une grande 
fortune, elle pleura pendant neuf ans la perte irreparable qu'elle avait 
faite. Enfin, lorsque la révolution éclata, cette explosion fut pour elle 
comme le sienal de la vengeance. Fille s’arma, équipa a ses frais trois 
ValsseauXx ; et, nouvelle amazone, elle se rangea parmi les capitaines 
de la flute, décidée 4 combattre avec eux. Niles hasards dela guerre, 
ni les périls de la navigation, ni les fatigues d’ une campagne si rude, 
rien ne put la fatre changer de résolution. Elle prit elle-inéme 
le commandement de I’ un de ses vaisseaux, emmena avec elle ses fils 
encore jeunes, et leur dit en s’ embarquant : ‘ Mes enfans, les barbares 
que nous allons combattre ont assassiné votre malheureux pére; vous 
devez comme moi venger sa mort.’” (Raff. p. 161.) 


But Bolbina is not the only distinguished patriot of her sex ; 
Sparta and Mycono may also boast their heroines. Let us 
hear Mr. Blaquiere. 

“ Amongst the recent visitors,” he writes, ‘‘ to the seat of govern- 
ment, I ought to lose no time in making you acquainted with Made- 
lena Mavrojeni, the heroine of Mycono, whose zeal and enthusiasm in 


the cause of her country merits the very highest praise. Niece ‘to 
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Mavrojeni, one of those early Greek patriots who fell a victim to 
Turkish oppression, Madelena has been most actively occupied in eon- 
tributing to the defence of her native island ever since the commence- 
ment of the insurrection. Having devoted the whole of her dowry to 
this sacred purpose, the object of her coming here (Tripolizza) is to 
complete the organization of a corps to be employed at her own ex- 
pence in the ensuing campaign.—Though not in the flower of life, 
she 1s stillextremely handsome ; her physiognomy ts perfectly Grecian, 
and must have been uncommonly beautiful ere the toils and anxieties 
of her present pursuits began. She speaks French and Italian with 
great fluency, converses with eloquence, and seems particularly well 
versed in every subject connected with>the political condition of her 
country. Having, in my second interview ventured, though as deli- 
cately as possible, to persuade her that she had already made sufficient 
sacrifices in the cause, and ought now to think of restoring a constitu- 
tion evidently affected by such continued cares and anxieties, she 
replied in the mildest manner, that the impulse which first induced her 
to abandon the society of her own sex, family, and friends, in order to 
espouse the cause of freedom, was altogether irresistible; and that 
having in the last effort disposed of her remaining jewels, the ay | re~ 
gret she felt was the impossibility of leading her legion to the field, 
and being present at one of those combats in which she might witness 
the valour displayed by her countrymen when opposed to their old op- 
pressors. Madelena is accompanied by her uncle and two female 
attendants. 

‘‘ Having alluded to the most interesting of the Greek heroines, 
it would be unjust to omit the name of another, who has carried 
her enthusiasm still farther. Costante Zacari, of Mistras (Sparta), 
is the daughterof a Greek Chief who was long the terror of the 
Moslem tyrants of the Morea, and, from what I am told, might 
have furnished a fit model for Lord Byron’s Corsair. Taught from 
infancy to detest the persecutors of Greece, no sooner had the 
tocsin of war roused the dormant spirit of her country, than Costante 
tled from her home, and assuming the Albanese costume of manhood, 
collected a band of fifty warriors, whom she armed and led to the der- 
vanachi, or passes through which the enemy had to make his way. A 
person who is minutely acquainted with the history of this modern 
Amazon assures me that her followers performed wonders, and 
were invariably headed by their female leader. When no longer 
enabled to support the expense of maintaining so many armed 
men, the heroine of Mistras dissolved the band, and joined an Epirote 
chief, whose corps was attached to the little army collected by Mavro- 
cordato last yearin Albania. Severely wounded at the battle of Peta, 
Costante was among the few who escaped that unfortunate day ; 
and having accompanied the prince to Missolunghi, was present dur- 
ing its admirable defence. She is now at Gastouni, where my infor- 
mant had an mterview with her three days ago. When IJ add that Cos- 
tante Zacari is only twenty-two, anda perfect beauty both as to shape 
and features, it will be for you to say, whether the poets and painters 
of England who want to illustrate the war of freedom and indepen- 
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dence here, can be any longer at a loss for a heroine? 1 forgot to 
mention, in speaking of Madelena Mavrojeni, that she put on a deep 
mourning when her countrymen flew to arms, and has determined not 
to relinquish it until the independence of Greece is firmly established. 
The person who has furnished the details relative to Costante, repre- 
sents heras fully resolved to retain her male costume during the 
continuance of the war. Although I am not aware that any other 
female can be compared with those I have named, as to the extent of 
their sacrifices, the women in Greece have been in general preeminently 
distinguished for their patriotism, while many have even been known to 
join in the combats waged by their husbands, fathers, and brothers.” 


The account of the successful enterprise of the Ipsariots 
against the Capitan Pasha, when moored in the roads of deso- 
lated Scio with his sixteen ships of the line and frigates, is 
thus given in the Annuaire Universel, p. 343. 


‘« Apris le succés de cette expedition, (against Scio)le Capitan Pasha 
se disposait a faire un debarquement & Ipsara, a Tine, ou & Samos. 
Mais de leur cété les Grecs n’ avaient desespere ni de leur cause, ni de 
leur vengeance. Ceux d’ Ipsara ayant mis des batimens en reserve 
pour embarquer leur population et la conduire en Moree, allerent avec 
la flotte nationale composée de 70 batimens, y compris plusieurs brd- 
lots attachés a des scampavia, croiser sous les yeux des Musulmans, 
et affronter leurs citadelles flottantes, en attendant un moment favora- 
ble pour les détruire.—Le dessein ayant eté pris dans un conseil 
tenu a Ipsara d’incendier la flotte Ottomane, plus de 200 braves 
s’etaient offerts pour tenter cette perilleuse entreprise. On en choisit 48 
qui regurent la benediction avant de s’embarquer. Deux fois ils pas- 
serent au travers de la flotte Ottomane sans étre reconnus; mais ils 
tenterent inutilement d’ accrocher les brilots, et faillerent étre victimes 
de leur audace. Mais enfin dans la nuit du 18 au 19 Juin, comme la 
flotte etoit au mouillage devant Scio, ayant en téte de la ligne le vais- 
seau du Capitan Pasha a peu prés a une lieve du rivage, deux brdlots 
Grecs parvinrent a penetrer vers minuit dans le canal sans étre reconnus 
parlesTures. L’un d’eux se dirige sans succés sur le Capitana Bey ; 
l’autre atteint la prone du vaisseau amiral, et s’y accroche. Les Grecs 
ne perdent pas de temps, y mettent le feu, et s’ elancent dans le scam- 
pavia que remorquoit le brilot; alinstant méme le feu s’echappe de 
tous les sabords, file sur tous les cordages: le vaisseau amiral parait 
enveloppe d’un tourbillon de flammes, et enfin brulé jusqu’aux pou- 
dres vint a sauter avee une explosion si terrible que la ville de Scio en 
ressentit une commotion semblable ala plus forte secousse d’un tremble- 
ment de terre. De 2286 personnes il n’en était pas sorti 200, parmi 
lesquels le Pasha lui-méme était ecrasé par la chite d’un mat; tout le 
reste de lequipage fut englouti dans les flots. Les Grecs sesauvent a 
toutes voiles en poussant cris de victoire. Arrives & Ipsara ils y furent 
recus comme autrefois Athénes accueillait ses fils victorieux au retour 
de Marathon oude Salamine.” It adds, after the success of a similar 
attack on the Turkish fleet in the Dardanelles, ‘ils furent regus a leur 
retour au port d’Ipsara par les ephores del’ ile, et toute la population : 
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on chanta le Te Deum, et le president plaga sur la téte de leurs chefs 
Canaris et Ninianly une couronne rostrale.”  (P. 363.) 


We have selected the above as a specimen of the gallatitry 
and devotion of the marine: but the land troops also must 
not be forgotten ; and where shall we look for so noble a re- 
presentation of them as among the freeborn mountaineers of 
Suli? 

“ Let me be allowed,” says the author of the Preface to the Pro- 
visional Constitution, “ to pay the due homage to these extraordi- 
nary warriors of both sexes. The ferocious attacks of a numerous 
and long-prepared enemy were repulsed during several successive 
days with an incredible loss. Assaulted and surrounded on all sides, 
the rocks of Suli, which had always afforded a refuge to honour and 
liberty, appeared to be its impregnable bulwark. This is the simple 
and noble language of those mountaineers, in their bulletin, published 
on the 11th of May, on the eve of their glorious defence against 
Chourschid and Omer Vrioni.—‘ Learn,’ say the chiefs to the people, 
‘that at Potamia there are 7,000 Turkish cavalry and 3,000 infantry ; 
that 15,000 have marched out of Joannina; that there are 2,000 at 
the Five Wells, and that their united force will be 50,000. Such, 
brethren, is the report. You wiil know it with greater certainty in 
a few days. As for us, we are prepared to await them without 
shrinking. We have met, and we have counted our forces, and our 
total number is 4,000. We have taken our posts in order to close 
our lives in defending our liberty. Noti occupies Scoura with 1,500 
warriors. Nicholas Zavella,* and George Draco, have gone to Livi- 
kista with 1,000; Zigouri Zavella and George to Zivroucho with 
1,000; Goussi Zavella commands 350 combatants at Scoussa, and 
at the mill of Dala; 500 have followed Nassi and George Photomara 
to Sirizana; and we learn that Lampro Veco, and Leon Padoula are 
arriving from Xeromero.’ Might we not fancy that the souls of the 
companions of Leonidas have passed into the bodies of the Suliotes ?”"+ 


*«« The uncle of the celebrated Marco Botzaris, the terror of Turkey.” 

+ We take the opportunity of inviting the attention of our readers to an 
teresting little book just published at Edinburgh, entitled ‘The History of 
Suli and Parga,’ and containing a number of most striking traits of this extra- 
ordinary people. Let the following serve as aspecimen. It is given at p. 189; 
and also by Mr. Hughes with Somewhat more of graphic effect, as follows :— 
* When their citadel Kiaffa had been taken by Ali Pasha, the Suliots capitulated 
to give up all their fortresses on condition of being allowed to retire with their 
wives and families to the Ionian islands by way of Parga and Prevesa. The 
Prevesa party was however attacked and overpowered by the faithless Pasha 
near the monastery of Zalouco. About 109 women and children cut off from the 
rest retreated to a steep precipice, ata little distance from the convent, where 
the innocent babes were thrown over the rock by their despairing mothers. 
The women themselves, preferring death to dishonour, joined hand in hand, and 
raising their souls to the highest pitch of enthusiasm by the martial songs of 
their country, whirled themselves round and round in a species of frantic dance, 
like the ancient Thyades, until they arrived at the very edge of the cliff; there 
elevating their voices into a loud shout of defiance, and as it were by a precon- 
certed signal, one and all threw themselves headlong down. 
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We shall add no more to these interesting sketches than 
one parting tribute of admiration to the Sacred Battalion, 
formed of Greek youths that at their country’s call flew with 
one heart from the universities where they were studying, 
and amidst the treacheries and hopelessness that surrounded 
them, fell lifeless but unsubdued at the battle of Dragachan, 
** a holocaust to their country’s honour!” 

‘* How sleep the brave that sink to rest 
By all their country’s wishes blest! 
When Spring with dewy fingers cold 
Returns to deck their hallow’d mould, 
She there shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 

By fairy hands their knell is rung; 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung: 
There Honor comes, a pilgrim grey, 
To bless the turf that wraps their clay ; 
And Freedom shall awhile repair 

To dwell a weeping hermit there!” 

In looking forward to the future prospects of Greece, the 
Constitution which they have adopted as their bond of union 
becomes a most important consideration. In the pamphlet, 
entitled “ the Provisional Constitution of Greece,” it has been 
published in the original Greek, with an accompanying 
translation;* and Mr. Blaquiere’s letters furnish some- 


* The translation is not so accurate as it might have been. We subjoin the tbe 
most important inaccuracies that have struck us, and hope that in a future edition 
of the Provisional Constitution they will be altered. 

Ch. 1. 2. The word avrox@oves restricts the meaning not to every individual 
of the Christian faith whether native or definitively settled in Greece, but 
simply every native Christian. 

— II. 22. ‘O rns Ouovomias, is oddly rendered Secretary of Public C2conomy ; 
it should be of Finance. 


— — 100. Ex ‘avropwee, ‘in a flagrant offence.”’ Should not the Latin, ‘ in 
flagranti delicto’ be used, ifso rendered? In English it would be more clear to 
general readers if translated i the act. : 


The general character of the Greek in the various state-papers will strike our 


— III. 26. Arogifa tas ‘wgas, is not marks the hours, but appoints them. So 
it is used 36, &c. 

— — 36. Emrgoras ue Ta is rendered Committees 
of Correspondence for the Secretaries of State.’” It should be, corres- Hed 
ponding in number with the eight departments of Administration. | bly 

— — 41. ** Which is referred to it by the Executive,” is an important omis- iT tha 
sion in the translation. | Ty 

— VI. 52. “* Accused in the midst of the Senate,” is a curious rendering of ft 
evwmiov Te BeAevtixne. What would the translator think of a criminal being 1} tee 
accused in the midst of the Court of King’s Bench? It is as bad as the id 
Navarin Italian, d’ entro d’una tirannia. 

— VII.55. is not felony,” but generally, breach of the law. 
— — 56. ExreAe is puts into execution ; not ‘* presides over the application.” ‘ha 
— IX. 97. Ata va Kwdikas vouwy, is rendered to overlook the system 
of legislation.””’ Its meaning is to frame a code of laws. ie 
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times a valuable commentary. It is distributed into nine 
sections on the Religion, the Rights of the Citizen, the Form 
of Government, and the duties of the Legislative, Executive, 
and Judicial Bodies. The following is a brief outline. 

The Government is composed of the Senate, and the Exe- 
cutive Body ;—each annual and elective. 

The Senate consists of Deputies from the liberated parts 
of Greece; the number undetermined, but at the time of 
Mr. Blaquiere’s visit amounting to seventy. The only con- 
dition of eligibility to the office of senator is the being a na- 
tive Greek, and not less than thirty years of age :—and, if 
the law of December 3, 1821, (Ann. Univ. p. 367) is still in 
force, there is a double process in the election; each village 
of from ten to fifty families electing a yegwy, and the yegorres, 
out of their own body as we presume, a senator for every 
exagysa, The Senate on meeting appoints its Speaker and 
Clerks. Under the present emergencies it continues its ses- 
sion unintermittingly throughout the year. 

The Executive consists of five members, annually elected 
by a special college (of senators we suppose) out of the body 
of the senate; and by the same form of election one of the 
five is appointed its President, another its Vice-President. 

Laws originate in the Senate, and may be proposed by any 
of its deputies. ‘They may also be proposed by the Execu- 
tive through the Secretary of the Department to which the 
law refers. When a bill has passed the Senate, the sanction 
of the Executive is necessary to its obtaining the force ofa 
law, and is indicated by the signature of the President, and 
in ‘his absence of the Vice-President. 

The Executive watches over the execution of the laws; 
and with this view appoints eight Secretaries as ministers of 
State: viz. the Agyryeauparevs or Secretary for foreign Aflairs, 
Secretaries of the Interior, of Finance, of Justice, of War, of 
the Marine, of Police, and of Ecclesiastical Affairs,—all re- 
sponsible to the Senate :—and in connexion with which depart- 
ments the Senate appoints out of its own members eight com- 
mittees of Correspondence, to receive from time to time their 
respective communications. 

The Executive has the usual powers of directing the sea 
and land-forces, naming diplomatic agents, contracting loans, 


classical readers as in general more nearly approaching to the ancient than they 
might have expected. There are however some singular expressions that occur 
here and there, and seem adopted from their Frank neighbours : such as xoworns 
a Commune ; va to inform 5. extaxTe extraordinary measures; (sc. 
of conduct) yeres, in general; Ac. 
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It may also commence negotiations; but cannot make 
war or peace without the ratification of the Senate. 

The divisions in the Executive are by the majority of votes. 

Its members are collectively inviolable, but individually 
liable to impeachment. In such case the Senate having acted 
the part of an English grand jury, and by the concurrent 
voice of four-fifths found a true bill against the accused, he 
is proclaimed stripped of his office, and sent for trial as-a 
simple individual before the supreme Tribunal. 

In case of the impeachment of a Senator, or Secretary, three- 


fourths of the Senate must have found the bill against him. 


The Senate votes the supplies; and at the end of the year 
revises the expenditure and the accounts of the Executive. 

The Judicial Power is independent of the two others. It 
is to be formed of eleven members appointed by the Govern- 
ment. The following is the basis of the intended Judicial 
organization: ‘There will be a Supreme Court at the seat of 
Government; a central court at the seat of each local Go- 
vernment, as the Gerousiw, &c.; a provincial Court in each 
province; and a Justice of the Peace in each town or com- 
mune, for petty civil causes involving not more than one 


hundred piastres. The appeal lies from the Justice to the 


Provincial Court, from the latter to the Central Court of the 
Junta, and from that to the supreme national tribunal.* 

Such is an outline of the Constitution now established in 
Greece. There are one or two points on which we should 
wish for more full information ; particularly on the qualifiea- 
tions of an elector, and on the exact office of the eleven, 
(‘0 evdexa, to borrow the old Athenian phrase,) that constitute 
the judicial power. As to the National Congress it is essen- 
tial to observe, (and the omission of distinct information res - 
pecting it is evidently a defect in the law of Epidaurus,) that 
with it, and it alone, appears to lie the power of innovating in 
the constitution. It was at its first convocation Jan. 1822 
at Epidaurus, that the constitution was originally adopted; 
and its second convocation last April was devoted very mainly 
to the revision of the constitution. We learn that after two 
years it is to meet again; and presume that when affairs have 
become more settled, and the constitution been finally and 
fully adopted, the Congress will only be convoked by the 
Executive on some extraordinary contingency. 

On the whole, it presents us with the picture of a pure re- 


* In the law of Epidaurus these four tribunals are specified; and ds the 


local Juntas then existing have on their dissolution by the late Congress been 


replaeed by Prefects, we suppose that the number of courts still remains the same. 
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public; and hopes and fears crowd around us in nearly equal 
proportion (perhaps the latter preponderate) as we look to 
its probable effects and issue. The dangers of a republic are 
twofold ; its tendency to democratic license, and to the want 
of oneness and energy in the administration, both foreign and 
domestic, When we read of the annual elections, and resting 
the representation on the basis of population only, and consti- 
tuting a body of five as the Executive, our thoughts are natu- 
rally carried back to the National Convention and Directory 
of revolutionary France: and we recall with some little trem- 
bling, Burke’s prophetical strictures on them, and—though 
the difference of national character and circumstances makes a 
wide distinction in the two cases,—the confirmation of those 
strictures by the event. More especially we doubt the cohesion 
of the nation under such a constitution. The complete change 
of the governing bodies each year seems to ensure a want of 
unity, apd continuity, and strength in the administration. 
The natural insulation and independence of the several pro- 
vinees from their geographical character, and the want of a 
capital city large enough to exercise throughout them a com- 
manding and uniting influence, makes this danger the greater : 
and though the various local Juntas have indeed by the late 
Congiess been dissolved, and the provincial administrations 
made to depend more immediately on the Executive, yet it is 
not impossible but that the measure may be found in execu- 
tion impracticable, and that, in the absence of other ties, the 
confederate provinces and islands connected only by language, 
and religion, and common hatred of Turkish despotism, may, 
when the fear of that despotism is past, separate like the old 
Greeks, into many petty and almost independent republics. 
But in judging of those who framed the Greek constitution, 
we must never forget the very peculiar state at that time, 
of parties, interests, feelings, and social and national rela- 
tions; and the paramount necessity to the salvation of the 
country, of some immediate center of union. ** Les lois 
politiques et civiles,”’ says the President Montesquieu, “ doi- 
vent étre rélatives au physique du pays, 4 la qualité du 
terrain a sa situation, 4 sa grandeur, au genre de vie de ses 
euples : elles doivent se rapporter a la religion des habitans, 
leurs inclinations, 4 leurs richesses, 4 leur nombre, 4 
leur commerce, a les moeurs, & les maniéres. Enfin elles 
doivent étre tellement propres au peuple pour lequel elles 
sont faites, que c’est un tres grand hazard si celles d’une 
nation peuvent convenir 4 une autre.’’ And thus, when 
looking round on those republics which have stood the 
test of time, the Helvetie Confederacy, the United Neth- 
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erlands, and above all, the United States of Anierica, we 
must hesitate before we condemn the Greek legislator for 
not making the senate permanent, or establishing an in- 
dividual President or Stadtholder, for four years or for life, 
as the supreme executive magistrate. At the close of 1821, 
Mavro-Cordato found innumerable conflicting pretensions in 
full activity ;—the chief power in the hands of the daring cap- 
tains ofthe Armatolis,—the people alike and at once raised from 
slavery, and jealous of their equal rights,—and lastly, one in- 
triguing, though petty faction, for erecting Greece into a 
kingdom for Alexander I[psilanti, and thus ultimately reduc- 
ing it into a province of the Russian empire. With so many 
dangers and difficulties, we consider the highest praise as due 
to his prudence, patriotism, and conciliatory spirit : and re- 
membering how the great Franklin urged the burial of all ob- 
jections against the American constitution, whenonce adopted, 
we would only wish that the constitution of Epidaurus may 
have its fair trial, and last long enough for the habits, and 
thoughts, and interests of the people to become associated 
with it, and twine around it with so many ties of continually 
closer and more endearing connection. 

We have spoken of the second National Congress at Astros. 
The details given by Mr. Blaquiere respecting its proceed- 
ings, and those of the Legislative body immediately after- 
wards at Tripolizza, are so interesting, and illustrative of the 
national feeling and manners, that we cannot conclude this 
part of oursubject, without two or three pretty full quotations 
from him. tt 


‘The assemblage of a new Congress arose rather from the desire 
of Government to ascertain the general views and wishes of the péo- 
ple than from any public emergency. ) 

“The election of new Deputies commenced in the early part of 
January, being completed by the‘end of March. The Members of the 
Executive determined that the meeting should be held at Astros; a 
small town on the sea-coast opposite to Hydra, in order that all 
parties might concur in the measures about to be proposed, One 
of the objects suggested by Mavro-Cordato, as President of the Exe- 
cutive, being that of consolidating the social edifice by transferring 
the powers confided to the three local Juntas of Epirus, Livadia, and 
the Peloponnesus to the Central Government, nearly all the chiefs 
and their followers were invited to attend. Such was the interest 
taken by the people in the question about to be discussed, that most 
of the towns sad villages sent an additional number of representa- 
tives, so as to leave no doubt on the part of Government of the anxi- 
ety felt by the public as to the result of the deliberations. When 
these commenced on the 15th, there were not less than fourteen 
thousand men collected at Astros. The Congress was held at’day- 
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light in a garden, and under the shade of lemon trees. While the 
Delegates and Deputies, to the number of three hundred, were oc- 
cupied in the debates within the precincts of the garden, the citizens 
and soldiers mixed promiscuously outside the walls, where, being 
shaded from the sun by a grove of olive trees, they also discussed 
every point connected with their interests as zealously as their re- 
presentatives, and waited the close of each sitting with the utmost 
anxicty. 

“« April 15th. (preparatory.)—The Members formed into a Secret 
Committee, for the arrangement of various points connected with the 
internal administration. Petro Bey was elected as President, Theo- 
dore Negri, as Secretary. Another object of that meeting was to dis- 
cuss the propriety of adopting a Criminal Code,* pro tempore, and 
recommending the Ministers to attend to the subject, without loss of 
time. 

“Form of Oath, administered to each Member, by the Secretary: 
—‘ I swear, in the name of God, and my country, to act with a pure 
‘and unshaken patriotism; to promote a sincere union, and abjure 
‘ every thought of personal interest, in all the discussions which shall 
‘take place in this Second National Congress.’ 

“12th and 13th.—Committee named to revise the Constitution. 
An abridgment of the Code Napoleon recommended ad intertm.— 
15th. Committee on the appointment of Prefects, and local adminis- 
tration of the provinces.—16th. Examination of Public Accounts : 
budget ; land and sea forces voted.—17th. The propriety of appoint- 
ing a Patriarch and Synod discussed; referred to Government.— 18th. 
Report on the state of religion. Papers produced from the Deputation 
sent to the Congress at Verona. (A false report having arrived that 
a Turkish army had advanced towards Larissa, the Congress decreed, 
that a body of Greeks, under Panorois, a popular chief, should set 
out the same day.) No public Sitting from the 18th to the 24th, 
when the Report on the Constitution was read. 

“© 25th. Constitution discussed: various clauses modified and im- 
proved ; adopted unanimously. 

* Sitting of 26th. The article of the Constitution, relative to the 
sale of the national domains, suspended, in order that they may in- 
sure the negociation of any loan Government shall have occasion to 
contract in foreign countries; and also, to prevent the loss which might 
attend their being disposed of under existing circumstances. 
The Executive merely allowed to dispose of perishable materials, 
such as houses, mills, shops, caravansaras, mosques, baths, pub- 
lic schools, oil presses, ground for building, gardens, &c. Remu- 
neration decreed to the Hydriotes and Spezziotes, for the expenses 

inenrred by their naval exertions during the war. 


* Some substitution for the Basilican Code on criminal matters seems to 
have been highly important. The Basilican was framed for and under a 
despotism ; and, had it continued in force, the same ill effects must have re- 
sulted, as proved so injuriousto the Helvetic Confederacy from the adoption of the 
too severe Code of Charlemagne.— (Naylor's Helv. Rep. iv. 567.) 
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“27th. Budget discussed; estimates of the sums necessary for the 
ensuing campaign ; various measures for securing the payment of the 
revenue. The Executive recommended to take such steps for 
meeting the exigencies of the moment, as are allowed by the Con- 
stitution. 

“28th. Project of a law for the establishment of Provincial Go- 
vernors and Local Magistracy, discussed. 

“29th. Discussion of various points concerning the fleet. Re- 
port of Committee on the Penal Code discussed. The Executive 
allowed to organize the tribunals pro tempore. 

«30th. Seat of Government fixed at Tripolizza ad interim. Pro- 
priety of establishing a paper-money circulation, discussed. Decreed 
that another National Congress should meet in two years, except 
particular circumstances should render it necessary before. 


“ Tripolizza, May 17th. The Legislative Body opened its sittings some 
days ago ina large house formerly occupied by one of the most cruel 
Turkish oppressors of the Morea. Nearly all the Deputies have taken 
their seats. They meet at seven in the morning, and adjourn about 
one, the dinner hour in this country. I have been a regular attend- 
ant, and need not tell you with what kind of feelings and associa- 
tions I witness the resuscitation of the representative system in 
Greece. ‘The first operations of the Assembly have been directed to 
verifying the powers of the Deputies, electing Prefects, and arrang- 
ing a system of territorial division, The discussions are: conducted 
with all possible decorum, nor would it be easy to find any public 
body in Europe more jealous of its privileges. There is as yet a want 
of that order and method in the proceedings which can only be ac- 
quired by time. The voting is, however, managed with great sim- 
plicity; black and white beans being distributed to each member, by 
the Secretary, the votes are collected and counted before, the, Pre- 
sident’s chair, after which he proclaims the result of his scrutiny, ,, 

“« An unusual degree of interest was created in the Chamber yes- 
terday, by the appearance of M. Luriottis, who had_ been sent to 
England to ascertain the state of public opinion there with regard to 
the Greek cause, and now came to give an account of his reception. 
It would be difficult to describe the satisfaction that pervaded the 
whole Assembly on hearing that both the Secretary of State for Fo- 
reign Affairs, and the nation generally, were favourable to the, in- 
dependence of Greece. Having read the Resolutions of the Greek 
Committee, and those passed by the Society of Friends, who; have 
so generously come forward in aid of the fugitive Greeks, M. Lu- 
riottis expressed himself in terms of the warmest gratitude for the 
civilities he had experienced while in London, and, after a flattering 
panegyric on our national character, institutions, and those: philan- 
thropists of-all parties who have more particularly espoused the 
cause of his country, concluded a very animated address by expres- 
sing a hope that England:and Greece would ’ere long be united by 
ties somewhat stronger than those of mere sympathy. I need searce- 
ly add that this well-timed address was followed by the acclamations 
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-of all present: its effects on the Assembly went to convin¢e them, 


that notwithstanding the conduct of a few isolated individuals, they 
may henceforth consider us as friends instead of enemies, in which 


light the people of Greece have been hitherto taught to regard the 


British nation. It will be a real triumph for humanity if the assur- 
ances given on this occasion are realized.” 


We cannot refuse ourselves the pleasure of making one 
more extract. 

‘‘ While occupied in putting the above desultory remarks together, 
an event occurred, which will, no doubt, be exaggerated by the 
enemies of the Greek cause. An old intriguer, named Negris, and 
who was charged with the Ministry of Foreign Affairs last year, dis- 
appointed at losing his place, has been busily at work in fomenting a 
jealousy, which existed between the Members of the Provisional Go- 
vernment and a few of the military leaders. This person had worked 
so much on their feelings, that Colocotroni, Nikitas, and a minor chief, 
Sessina, sent in a species of remonstrance on the 30th, and retired 
to a neighbouring village to await the result. While the Executive de- 
clared its determination not to yield to what it could not but regard 
as an unconstitutional mode of proceeding on the part of the chiefs, 
who ought to have addressed their grievarces to the Legislative As- 
sembly, a number of patriots met to consider on the best mode of 
effecting a reconciliation, when it was decided, that, as in the earliest 
days of Grecian lore, a deputation of the citizens should proceed to 
the irritated chiefs, and invite them to return to their duty. Three 
individuals, a priest, civilian, and a military leader were accordingly 
selected: they went forth four days ago; and, on reaching the retreat 
of the generals, only found Colocotroni; the rest of his companions 
having departed to their respective provinces, leaving him to settle 


“matters in the best way he could. One of the parties forming the 


mission, which returned the day before yesterday, informs me, that 
when within a few hundred yards of the general’s tent, each of them 
provided himself with an olive branch, and thus proceeded, waving 
the emblem of peace, when Colocotroni was seen coming to meet 
them. A conference was immediately held, and ended in a promise 
from the general that he would come back to Tripolizza forthwith, 
there to convince his fellow-citizens, that he had no other object in 


view than the good of his country; assuring them, that whatever 


shades of oo might divide the civil and military authorities, 
Greeks would alway unite to oppose the common enemy. Pursuant 
to the foregoing arrangement, the hero of Caritena made his entry 
this afternoon, and immediately went to the palace of the President, 
where every thing has been arranged on the most amicable terms. 
While occupied in deliberating on the best modes of reconciling all 
interests, Nikitas presented himself before the meeting; and, having 
expressed his intention to abide by the decision of Colocotroni, con- 
cluded by requesting, that he might be allowed instantly to march 
against the Turks, who had recently committed the atrocities in the 
four villages in the vicinity of Volos. With respect to Colocotroni, 
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lam told he is to be identified with the government in such a way 
as to preclude all future cause of jealousy. If there has been any 
bias evinced by the public, during a misunderstanding which might 
have produced very serious consequences in any Other country, it is 
on the side of Government; and, to judge from the sentiments of all 
those whom I have heard give their opinion, there is no people in 
Europe less, imbued with the revolutionary spirit than the Greeks,” 

The question respecting the proper policy to be pursued 
towards the Greeks, by the Christian nations of Europe, is 
one of which the originally intense interest has, in a mea- 
sure, past away. So long as the barbarities of Scio were in 
danger of being renewed throughout Greece, and the sword 
of exterminating vengeance hung by a thread over its lovely 
regions, no wonder that every nerve trembled with intensest 
feeling, and the cry from Greece was again and again re- 
echoed in England, calling for the interposing hand_ of 
Government to save, at whatever cost, our Christian bre- 
thren. Who could read unmoved those touching expressions 
in the letter, at p. viii. of Mr. Barker’s publication, from one 
whom Greece may be proud to number among its sons; “‘ No- 
tre malheureuse position, Monsieur, est telle que nous pou- 
vons dire ce que Ciceron disoit au sujet de César et de 
Pompée, ywwonw by dvyw, 8 yivwonwy moos duyw!” And 
truly, in a case where a determined interposition was likely 
to save millions of our fellow Christians from butchery, 
to talk of the delicacy of the question, and the technicalities 
of international law, seemed not idle only, and heartless, but 
almost insulting to the common feelings of human nature. 
As if extreme cases were not above the technicalities of law : 
or the international law with Turkey and Algiers was regu- 
lated by the same principles as that with the other Christian 
states of Europe! The very basis of the public law of, Eu- 
rope, as may be seen in every page of Grotius, is the recog- 
nition of certain principles that none but Christians can re- 
cognize; and so strongly is felt the necessity of different 
principles for regulating the intercourse with Turkey, and 
other Mohammedan States, that, in every case, the capitu- 
lations, as they are called, of the European powers, stipulate 
that, whatever crime individuals under their protection may 
have committed against that state, they shall be judged, not 
by the tribunals of the country, but by their national ambas- 
sador or consul. And well do we remember the agitation | 
that prevailed in the spring of 1819, among the whole corps 
diplomatique at Constantinople, and their instant and united 
protestations, in consequence of the Sultan’s attempting. to 
take the law into his own hands, and hang a few miserable 
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Franks that had been coining the coin of his realm. But the 
atrocities at Constantinople, and Cyprus, and Scio made out 
a case for interposition of new and unparalleled force; it 
constituted the Turks, as Lord Erskine has called them, a 
ublic nuisance ; aud to use the language of M. de Chateau- 
riand in his speech in the Chamber of Deputies last Fe- 
bruary the 25th: “‘ Hobbes, Grotius,; Puffendorf, and all the 
old publicists have thought that it was lawful to take arms 
in the name of human society against a people which vio- 
lated the principles of that society, in the same aa as one 
punishes a destroyer of social order.” But we forbear to 
dwell on this point; the Greeks have now raised, by their 
own bravery, an invincible rampart against the execution of 
any general sentence of extermination; and our policy to- 
wards them, thanks to our Foreign Secretary, has undergone 
the most salutary change, and assumed the features (we 
trust they are not deceitful) of all that is fair, and friendly, 
and sympathizing. | 
We had intended to have made some brief notices on the 
several appeals, &c. in behalf of the Greeks, of which the titles 
stand at the head of this article. But our limits forbid it; and 
indeed the change of circumstances renders such notice the 
less needful. Lord Erskine’s powerful letter had an especial 
reference to the Verona Congress. The object of Mr. Hughes’s 
ublication was to urge a crusade against the Turks; andcom- 
ined effort on the part of Christendom to drive them out of 
Europe; that of Mr. Sheridan to reprobate such a policy, and, 
with the author of the ‘Remarques Politiques,’ to suggest 
the erection of the Greek provinces into a state financially 
dependent, but municipally independent of Turkey. Of these 
plans Mr. Hughes’s is evidently one on which the European bo- 
dy would not consent to act, and Mr. Sheridan’s one, for which 
we should imagine the time to be past, considering the ad- 
vances of the Greeks towards the complete conquest of their in- 
dependence. Mr. Barker’s is an interesting collection of various 
detached pieces that have from time to time appeared on the 
subject, with a sort of running commentary upon them, often 
of considerable vigour and information. We trust soon to see 
a new and fuller edition; and would suggest to him in such 
case, the advantage of a little arrangement, of the specifica- 
tion of better authorities for his documents (he can easily give 
them) than the newspapers, and the weeding out of the flighty 
eloquence of such Irish orators as Mr. Curran, &c. ° 
There is, however, a very different writer, whose work must 
not be passed over so cursorily. On finding the tide of public 
favour setting so strongly towards Greece, Sir. W. Gell vo- 
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jJunteered to turn it. And as in doing so he was evidently 
acting contrary to those sympathies that we should suppose 
inherent in the breast of every freeman, we feared lest some 
new and fatal information had fallen into his hands, andsuch 
that with every disposition to temper justice with mercy, and 
give the poor oppressed the benetit of every doubt and every 
mitigating consideration, yet truth imperiously forced the 
declaration, that they were unworthy the assistance, unworthy 
the sympathy, unworthy any thing but the contempt and hatred 
of their European brethren. But if such apprehension existed 
before opening the book, the perusal of a very few pages was 
sufficient to dissipate it, and to ensure a verdict, not against 
the Greeks, but against Sir William himself. Amidst a strange 
Jargon, mixed up with the narrative, of misplaced wit, egotis- 
tical stories, incorrect statements, and political and religious 
lucubrations abundantly foolish, there runs through, as the 
one connecting thread, a spirit of malignant prejudice, (we 
do not use too strong a term) against the Greek people, that 
would in any court of justice impeach the credit of a witness, 
and make judge and jury hesitate about receiving histestimony, 
were the facts he advanced as strong as those of Sir William 
are weak. What interest he could conceive the public to take 
in the kittening of the cat on his bed at Caritena, (p. 123.) in 
the ‘dreadful notes of preparation that preceded old Zané’s 
spitting,” (279.) in his own “ bursts of laughter,” (287, &e.) 
or the “singular and frequent eructations” of the ecclesiastics 
of Siphnos, (291.) or such like stories, that seem suited only 
to companions over the bottle, we are at a loss to imagine. 
But these, as violations of good taste and good sense, only in- 
volve a charge comparatively trifling. The manner in which 
Sir William, to effect the avowed object of his publication, 
ekes out his slender stock of facts against the Greeks, by in- 
uendos, and hypotheses, and abuse, and mis-statements, de- 
serves a severer reprobation. The Spartan “if ”’ is a twoedged 
sword in Sir William’s hands; but,—with how different an ob- 
ject from the Spartan’s,—as the champion, not of freedom, but of 
slavery andoppression! On introducing, forinstanee, a worth- 
less, and by reputation mad Greek Cogia Bashi, he exclaims ; 
‘< Should it happen that my friend Delli George should find it con- 
venient to massacre his Turkish neighbours, which I believe he has 
lately done, is i¢ to such a patriot they look for the establishment of 
laws and constitutions?” (P. 69.) 1 
a good basis of beliefs, hypotheticals, and interrogatives!— 
Again, at p. 213, after holding up Zané beyond all other ob- 
jects of his virulence to the deserved detestation of his readers, 
he adds, | 
VOL, XXI. NO, LXII. Y 
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‘“‘Zané may be fairly taken as anexample of that most corrupt class. 
of men called Archons. It requires no argument to shew that the: 
decrees of the senate of Kalamata conducted by such aman, zfhe yet 
exists, can only tend,” &c. &c. nal 

Yet before Sir William’s work was put to press, the Greek 
constitution had been published, with the names of its chief 
supporters, (among them the Notaras of whom he is himself 
forced to speak so. ighly) and challenged examination on its 
own merits——When Sir William leaves the hypothetical for the 
positive, he is equally unhappy. To show the religious bigot 
of the people, he states, (119.) that with the Greeks, “ Turk 
or English, in matters of religion, are synonimous terms.”’ 
A statement to which we might, from personal intercourse 
with every order of the Greek priesthood, give a direct con- 
tradiction: but suffice it to refer to such works as Mr. 
Jowett’s Christian Researches in the Mediterranean, and to 
the notorious fact, (a fact to which we remember the Proto- 
papas of Pergamos referring in conversation on the subject,) 
that in the Levantine towns, while the Roman Catholic 
burial grounds are shut against the English and other Pro- 
testants, the Greek are always open to them. In ridicul- 
ing the absurdity of supposing that any Greek arch-bishop 
will ever sincerely support a Bible Society, (304.) fact again 
is against Sir William, and we need only refer for proof to 


Mr. Jowett’s work just mentioned, and to the reports of 


the Bible Society.* The strange and somewhat ludicrous mis- 
take that we find in the page preceding, confounding the 
Vienna ¢iAouscos Society with the Athenian, has been, we 
believe, often exposed. In another place (302) he makes a 
statement respecting Colonel Gordon’s “ discovery of the real 
character”’ of the nation, and consequent disgust and with- 
drawal from them; to which statement Mr. Hobhouse was 
authorized by Col. Gordon himself to give a direct contradic- 
tion; and as astill further falsification of it, we may add that 
he has been one of the most zealous contributors to the Greek 
committee in London, having subscribed £350, and thattillvery 
lately he cherished the intention of again returning into the 
patriot service. And let us ask, while on the subject of the 
massacres of Tripolizza, (massacres we deplore as, bitterly as 
Sir William can do) whether common fairness did not condemn 
the omission ofall the mitigating considerations,—the lawless- 
ness of the Guerillas—the four centuries of oppression—the 
previous butchery of the Greek hostages—and, what we rejoice 


* See particularly the letters of Dr, Pinkerton from the Levant, in the Ap- 
pendix to the Report for 1820. : 
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to dwell on, the change, that since the establishment of the con- 
stitutional government has taken place in their conduct of the 
war?—But to revert to Sir William’s assertions, let us add 
one or two that partake of the prophetic, and see how events 
have justified his predictions. At p. 218 he asserts, that “the 
Greeks, if not assisted, must either fly or be slain.” ‘The an- 
swer is, that they have beat and almost exterminated every 
Turkish army that has entered the lists with them. Witness 
the combats at Argos, and Thermopyle, and Missolunghi. 
At p. 404, he denies that the Hydriots could offer the impedi- 
ment of half an hour on the open sea to the smallest force 
that could be sent against them.’ Yet in conjunction with 
their comrades of Spezzia and Ipsara they have baffled and often 
materially crippled, one large Turkish flect after another, and 
remained for the most part masters of the Archipelago. Perhaps, 
however, Sir William here meant the smallest European force. 
Once more, at p. 166, he declares that “if freedom were ac- 
quired, avarice would recall the oppressor for apurse of gold.”’ 
During the thirty months, however, of active contest, has 
there been found (we speak not of Wallachia, but of Greece 
Proper,) a single traitor ?—But we must remember our limits. 

causes why Sir William should thus groundlessly ca- 
lumniate a people interesting, to say the least, from their mis- 
fortunes,—abuse individuals who have done him no injury as 
savages, (p. 107) barbarians, (376,) wretched bigots, (102,) 
old monsters (309); (for it is not to such men ‘as Zané and 
Giannetachi that such titles of opprobrium are confined) ; why 
he should be so inveterately disposed against them, that if 
they shew him attention, he is disgusted with their importu- 
nity, (passim) and if they leave him to himself he charges it 
to their “ neglect or contempt’ (396); why the broken lan- 
guage in which a poor Greek lamented the oppressions of 
his country should be sufficient to make it appear to him 
“very entertaining and ludicrous’ (12); and (174) the 
“< hunting down of the Greek kleptes by the Turkish agas,” 
(how the expression reminds us of the poor runaway negroes 
in the West Indies!) should be witnessed by him “ as an inter- 
esting though not very agreeable species of pastime ;’”,—whence 
we say could have originated such an inveteracy of feeling 
against the poor Greeks, it seems difficult to determine. ‘The 
sketch which at p. 138 he gives of himself as “ knocking, baw- 
ling, bullying, and swearing,’’ throws perhaps a little light on 
the testiness of natural character: the comparatively unpictu- 
resque appearance of a Greek village, (116), the probable de- 
struction in case of success on the part of the Greeks of the 
existing specimens of Turkish domestic architecture, (80), the 
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having a religion—not of images,—Sir William could ap 
rently well tolerate even pagan “ idols if not deprived of the 
grace which must render them admirable,” (283)—but of 
ugly images,—are all considerations that appear from the 
context to have had some weight with him: and in a paper 
that he has published in the Classical Journal (48. p. 401,) on 
the Olympian Inscription, we find the change again rung 
on a similar ditty; “ If the Greeks triumph, no government 
of theirs would permit an excavation by the Franks.’’ ‘Alas, 
r Sir William ! !—But to be serious, the cause we fear lies 
deeper. Sir William, though a freeman and a Christian, some- 
times reasons as if he had no very just conception of the bles- 
sings associated either with the one character or with the other. 
He seems to shudder at the idea of freedom when connected 
with poverty and hardship; and to a sketch of one of the 
Mainot villages on the sterile mountain-top, appends no very 
equivocal comment on the folly of those who could prefer a 
wild liberty there, to the luxurious indolence. in the plains 
under Turkish tyranny below (269 and 256). To the same effect 
is the comparison much to the advantage of the latter of the 
“ North and its free constitutions, with the despotisms and 
genial bounties of the South,” and confession “ that the world 
is worth living for in chains if they be but splendid.” (36, 
167). And “ perhaps,” he adds, “ the period is fast approach- 
ing when the upper ranks of all climates would rather be rid 
of the troublesome honour of a share in the government.” 
But have no moral considerations ever entered into the mind 
of Sir William? The connexion of freedom with moral vir- 
tue, and invariable tendency of slavery to debase the charac- 
ter, and darken and degrade the religion? Probably not: for 
such is his idea of Christianity that he regards it as by no 
means so incompatible with Mahometanism; asserts (118 
and 279) that “‘ the Turks do not hate Christianity for its own 
sake,” and according to his best knowledge, “ never deny any 
of its precepts ;” and that “ were but missions conducted among 
them by the least ostentatious of our numerous sectaries,” 
(the Unitarians we suppose,) “ much might be done towards 
aremoval of existing differences.”” Has Sir William forgot the 
essential purity of the one religion, and sensuality of the other? 
Has he never heard such scriptural declarations as these, 
“* He that hath the Son hath life, and he that hath not the 
Son of God hath not life!” and again, “There is no other 
name given under heaven whereby men can be saved save 
only the name of the Lord Jesus !” and, “ Though an angel 
from heaven preach unto you any other gospel than ‘that we 
have preached let him be accursed!” Among Mahometan 
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far less bigotted than the Turks, when the late lamented 
Martyn witnessed his good confession, ‘‘ There is no God but 
God, and Jesus is the Son of God,” was the spirit with which 
it was received at all different from that with which the Jews 
of old cried out against his divine master, Crucify him, cru- 
cify him, crucify him ? 

But enough! no wonder that with such sentiments Sir 
William should think and speak as he does in this publication. 
But let not the Greeks think that the English nation is to be 
judged of from him. Let them not adopting his frame-work 
of hypotheses say, ‘ if the legislators of the English be like 
‘Sir W. Gell, what must be their laws !—if their religion be 
like his, how far must they have advanced towards indiffe- 
rence about the gospel of Christ!—if such be their tender- 
mercies how frozen must they be in heartlessness! if such 
their viewsof freedom, how unworthy the name of freemen !’-— 
No! we will present them with a specimen of true English 
sentiment ; and after the moral desert we have been contem- 
plating, it is indeed refreshing to rest upon it; “‘ it is the soft 
green of the soul,” to use the language of Mr. Burke, “ on 
which the eye loves to repose.”’ Ayes 

‘¢ No! Freedom has a thousand charms to show, 

That slaves, howe’er contented, never know. 

The mind attains beneath her happy reign ney 5 
The growth that nature meant she should attain. aft 
The varied fields of science ever new 

Opening, and wider opening to her view, 

She ventures onward with a prosperous force, 
While no base fear impedes her in her course. 
Religion, richest favour of the skies, , 
Stands most revealed before the freeman’s eyes. 
His soul emancipated, unoppressed, 

Free to prove all things, and hold fast the best, 
No shades of superstition blot the day ; 

Liberty chases all that gloomaway. | 

Thus they that fight for Freedom undertake 
The noblest cause mankind can have at stake:— ' 
Religion, virtue, truth, whate’er we call 


A blessing—freedom is the pledge of all.”’ 
pledg Cowper’s Table Tath. 


In conclusion, what may be the future destinies of this 
interesting people is, known only in the counsels of the Al- 
mighty. Yet, to judge by the rule of ordinary probabilities, 
if but their political bond of union prove strong enough, we 
should pronounce them destined to act no obscure part on 
the theatre of the world. The very remarkable manner in 
which their emancipation has been brought about by a su- 
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preme Providence, overruling to its accomplishment uncon- 
scious agents, and events otherwise issue-less;—its founda- 
tion in the rebellion of a powerful Pasha, whose power then 
instantly melted away like the frost-work of a morning ;— 
its introduction in a province not Greek where the ingurrec- 
tion was quelled as soon as communicated to Greece ;—the 
cover to its weak beginnings by the fear of a Russian war 
which has never taken place, and by a Persian war which 
has been ended without a single new result to the belligerents 
themselves ;—are all circumstances well calculated to excite 
the ponderings and the expectations of the world. But we 
descend to considerations that come more within the scope 
of human reason: considerations of the natural capabilities 
of the country, and its elements of power and greatness. Be- 
ginning with the most important element, the population, 
we may, in the want of accurate statistical accounts, reckon 
it, agreeably to the best authorities,* at about two million Chris- 
tians in Greece Proper and the isles, and two million more 
in the rest of Turkey. In case, which for the present seems 
probable, of Mount Olympus forming the Northern boundary 
of the free Greek confederacy, as it in ancient times formed 
the boundary of Hellas, there can be little doubt but that the 
population within it would be rapidly increased both by re- 
fugees from the other provinces of Turkey, and by the na- 
tural effects of freedom ;—two million to forty-six thousand 
sguare miles giving but forty-one tothe square mile, and in- 
dicating a disproportion of inhabitants to the extent of sur- 
face that would easily allow of augmentation to the amount 
of six or eight millions. The rising character of the people, 
their natural quickness and intelligence, the hardy bravery 
of their mountaineers, the commercial enterprize of their 
islanders, and their universal ardour for improvement, and 
devotion to their country and their religion, have been 
made abundantly evident in the events of the present contest, 
and the ten or fifteen years that preceded it. To aid their 
rising energies we see them possest of a country not only 
ample, as we have observed, but the most beautiful, and in 
parts the richest in Christendom: productive of the most im- 
rfant articles of export, corn, wine, oil, cotton, silk, va- 
onia :—(the produce of Candia alone in oil, is estimated by 
Mr. Blaquiere at four hundred thousand barrels, bringing 
the average price of eight Spanish dollars in the markets of 
France and Italy :)—a country too indented in all its coasts 


* An abstract of these is given in th articl it t 
ty the Eneytlopwdia Brit rn ang e e entitled Greece in the supplemen 
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and islands with the finest harbours; and as a country of de. 
fence, strong in defiles and mountain fastnesses_ beyond al- 
most Switzerland itself. If Switzerland with its steril soil, and 
inland insulation, and Holland in its stagnant marshes, 
could acquire, the one such strength of independence, and the 
other such wealth and commercial greatness,—should but its 
Government be consolidated, and its people united,—what 
may we not expect from the infinitely happier climate, and 
richer soil, and superior capabilities, and inspiring recollec- 
tions of Greece ?—for with Athens for a capital, and Sparta, 
and Thebes, and Marathon, and Thermopyle, and Salamis, 
rising around it, recollections such as hers must be a part, 
and no inefficient part of a nation’s wealth and greatness,, 
But we are well aware that to this consolidation and this 
union obstacles not a little formidable exist. Their former 
oppressors, though unable to subdue them, still occupy a 
few fortresses in the heart of the country; and can still from 
them, and from their fleet make ferocious descents, and har- 
rass with bloody warfare the peaceful villages. And so long 
as this continues, it is almost impossible for the civil insti- 
tutions to acquire consistency, and the civil Government gu- 
thority :—without a treasury and without influence, the ,de- 
ference paid it by the chieftains must be Owing to their per- 
sonal willingness, not to the strong voice of the law ;—the 
effective power of the state must be with them. Ther 
are also moral obstacles to the happy settlement of Greece 
in no small degree formidable. Noble as have been the ef 
forts, and great the qualities displayed in the present strug:, 
le, we must not be so dazzled by them as to suppose that 
all is virtue, and nobleness, and patriotism. Long slayery, 
must have had its effect ; its leprous touch leaves contamina- 
tion even when it has past away; and among many of the 
elements of a great national character, he that has at all stu, 
died human nature must expect to find a sad mixture of self- 
interestedness, petty jealousies, intrigue, ignorance, super- 
stition. The rider Providenee is in the 
the pure light of knowledge and religion. And here, our 
hopes make their resting-place, that with the cry of Liberty 
has been universally mingled in Greece the cry for know- 
ledge and education. They declare it. in their roclamations 
to Europe,—they make it the subject of solemn deliberation in 
their Congress,—the universal éstablishment of Lancasterian, 
schools is registered among the earliest acts of the Govern, 
ment ; atid, on taking the capital of the Morea, its chief mosque 
is instantly devoted to the great objects of public education. 
And to this general feeling of the nation, its ecclesiastical 
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authorities have not been backward to respond. They have 
almost universally recognized the importance of the free cir- 
culation of the Bible; have co-operated with the Bible Society 
in the forming, revising, and printing a new translation in 
the Romaic; and have thus (as we have seen it elsewhere 
stated) admitted into their church, superstitious as it is, 
a complete principle of renovation, We rejoice that the 
Gospels of this translation are issued from the patriarchal 
press, in time to be introduced into the nascent schools, and 
give them their form and moulding. We rejoice too that 
the subject of the education of the Greeks is under conside- 
ration with individuals and a society well known for their phi- 
lanthropic exertions in all that affects the best interests of 
the human race. But we feel the deepest anxiety that the 
British nation should come forward more generally in a cause 
so pre-eminently interesting. England is the country which, 
beyond all others that the sun ever shone on, the sister graces 
of liberty, and knowledge, and religion have united to deco- 
rate. [tis the chief fountain of moral and religious light to 
less favoured nations; and in proportion as a newly emanci- 
peter people take its tone of laws, and education, and morals 
rom. us,;in that proportion almost may it be expected to 
flourish. The Greek Committee * have led the way: with 


=" 


* We feel it due tothe Greek Committee to notice the mis-representations re- 
specting it in a late number of the Quarterly Review. It states that in the for- 
mation of that Committee, and in the arrangement of the public meeting, political 
feelings were chiefly consulted; and that many men of ministerial sentiments, 
though desirous of cooperating in such a cause, ‘* could not possibly subject 
themselves even to an appearance of cooperation with Radicals.” Is Sir J. 


Macintosh a radical? is Lord Milton, who took the chair, a radical? Was not 


connection with the radical] Hunt, and his contemptible followers, carefully and 
expressly shunned? And if applications the most urgent to many noblemen and 
prelates of sentiments not anti-ministeral were unattended to, was it not owing 
to them, and not to the Committee, that there was a preponderance of whigs at 
that meeting? As to the formation of the Committee, Lord Erskine’s published 
recommendation has been faithfully acted on; and men of zeal in the Greek 
cause gladly proposed; and enrolled among their numbers without regard (we 
state it from personal knowledge) to difference of political sentiments. But the 
Reviewer apparently regards the motives of politics as more important than those 
of humanity. Mr. Brougham’s connection with the African Institution would, 
we should infer, be considered by him as almost a sufficient repellent, though in 
such a cause as that of the Abolition of the Slave Trade, and cooperation with 
another person in saving a fellow-creature from destruction be thought beneath 
his dignity; [** he could not possibly subject himself to'it’’) provided that other 
were awhig! We say we should infer so from the expressions of the Review, 
and yet were a similar individual-ecase to be brought before the Reviewer, we 
should have little doubt that such flimsy objections would instantly give way, 
and the sitnple dictates of humanity have full scope ‘with him. For ourselves, 
we are, as the readers of the British Review know, of sentiments generally mini- 
sterial. But in such cases, individual or national, we consider the dictates of 
humanity as of irresistable obligation... We canfiot, moreover, in regard to the 
former policy of our Government, adopt the ex post facto strain of panegyric in the 
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scanty funds and very limited support (we blush to think 
how limited) yet they have been able to afford the Greek pa- 
triots assistance not a little important, and so to excite-their 
ready gratitude towards our nation as to make them desire a 
connection the closest with us. And how gladly, in answer 
to this their desire, should we regard the friendly interposi- 
tion of our Bible and Missionary Societies ; and how should 
we hail the institution of some such Phil-Hellenic Society 
as has been elsewhere proposed, for the establishment (if 
political objects must needs be excluded) of schools and 
colleges through those classic regions ;—a Society patron- 
ized by all that is most dignified in our church and state ; 
and thus from the ‘ ultimi Britanni’ repaying a part of the 
countless debt we owe them, and fulfilling the saying of the 
Poet, “ Redit 4 nobis Aurora diemque reducit!’’ Then 
should we look forward with warm though trembling antici 
pations to the future greatness of Greece. ‘‘ Methinks I see 
her,” to use the language of the great Milton, “ a noble 
and puissant nation, casting off the old and wrinkled skin 
of corruption, rousing herself as a strong man after sleep, 
and shaking her invincible locks, and entering the glorious 
ways of truth and prosperous virtue, and destined to become 
great and honourable in these latter ages. Methinks I see 
her as an eagle mewing her mighty youth, and kindling her 
endazzled eyes at the full mid-day beam, and unscaling her 
long-abused sight at the fountain itself of heavenly radi- 
ance !’”’ And in such a case, placed as she is between the 
darkness of Catholicism on the one hand and Mahommedanism 
on the other, who shall tell the part she may act in the future 
evangelization of that part of the world! 

But the event is in the hands of an unerring Providence. 


Quarterly, because having almost miraculously worked out their own emanci- 
pation the exercise and developement of their unassisted energies have left the 
Greeks a greater people than they would have been if indebted for it to foreign 
aid. What if they had not succeeded? The probability and universal expec- 
tation was that they would be overpowered, and if overpowered exterminated. On 
that probability must be formed our judgment of the policy pursued by the 
Christian states of Europe towards them; and had the event coincided with it, 
what would have been the voice of history on those who could look on, and stir 
notahandto save them? If in our allusion to British policy we have not raisedour 
indignant protest against the anti-christian conduct, during the first eighteen 
months of the struggle, of our Levant Consuls, of our Lord High Commissioner 
of the Ionian islands, (see especially his answer to the remonstraucesof the Greek 
Government, printed im the Preface to the Provisional Constitution) and of our 
merchants, who could offer their ships for the assistance of the Turks when be- 
sieged, or for the transportation of their Christian captives to the dungeons of 
Algiers or Tunis, it is because our national policy has been changed, and the 
principles of fair and friendly neutrality have been adopted by our ministers. 
That they have been we hall gladly and gratefully as a national blessing. 
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To that Providence have the Greeks made their appeal from 
the beginning ; they have fought under the banner of the 
Cross; it has been the nerve of their strength, and victories: 
and surely we may humbly trust that He who has thus 
far watched over them will still not desert them, but support, 
and defend, and bless them, and make them his people. The 
following beautiful and touching prayer is the conclusion of 
the Address to the Greek nation by their first National Con- 
gress; and at this important crisis, which will probably de- 
termine the character of Greece for ages, we would recom- 
mend it to the consideration of every well-wisher to the hu- 
man race. ' 
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At page 273, line 2 and line 13, for Jrvine, read Irving. 
— line 31, for Ruse de Guere, read Ruse de Guerre. 
284, line 9, for avid, read arid. 
293, Article XVI. line 3, dele ** that.” 
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